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PREFACE 


pcpur years ago I had (he pleasure of foiewordmg a little bro¬ 
chure wrilten by the author of this work on the history of 
Mangalofe, by which many expectations were roused among the 
Indian scholars about the author's Future historical work. Today, 
when those expectations are fully realized in this history of Tltt 
Kadamba Kala, I deem tt a rare privilege to introduce him again 
to the students of fndian History. , 

The work of Mr, Moraes is of the greatest interest for the his¬ 
tory of South India, The Kadamba Dynasty receives only a slight 
reference in the general histories of fndia; and lias sometimes been 
regarded as ot very little Importance by authors not well acquaint¬ 
ed with their history. 

This work will show how important and how mftuencial 
were the different branches of the Kadamba Kula, not only in 
Kafitafaka but even in the whole of Dakshitjapatha, and at times 
even in Sryavarta. They were early achnowli^dged as independent 
rulers of Karnafaka by the Pallavas, their former overlords. They 
allied thLmselves with the Gangas by fatnllly ties. They '“wased 
fhe iotas beds** of the far off Imperial Guptas, as the Talagunda 
pillar inscription proudly records- The early Chalukya chieftaiiis 
were their subordinates down to the time of Pulih^i f. The enter¬ 
prising Hoysalas of Mysore and the Paramaras of Majwa fcJl the 
strong arm of the Hangaf and Qoa l^dambas in many a battle. In 
fact they ate styled the right hand of the powerfull Chaluhya Em¬ 
peror ViEcramaditya VI; and the Kalyai^i and Anahilwada Chalu- 
kyas were proud of thefr marriages with Kadamba princesses. 
And if we pass from the civil and political field to the iietd of 
culture and civilization, we shall find the Kadambas propagating 
education, fostering literature and commerce, creating a new style 
of architecture which is the basis of fhe style of the Hoysajas, 
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and developing an original school of sculpture, which was the 
lorerunner of that series of South Indian scuiptors, whose master- 
pieces are still the wonder of tourists and art critics. 

The work of Mr. Moraes is not only the history of the 
Kadamba family, but a complete history of western Karnataka^— 
which was called Kttntala in ancient Sanskrit literature—from the 
beginning of the fourth century down to the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century. During this long period of ten centuries there 
were ups and downs in the annals of the Kadamba Kula; and even 
once this family totally disappears from Karnataka for three 
centuries, Mr. Moraes nevertheless has lilled up the gaps in order 
to present a complete history of this period. He has divided his 
work in eight different parts corresponding to the eight different 
historical units which make up the history of the Kadambas, 
First he outlines the pre-Kadaniba history of Kiiatalot as a 
necessary bockground before staging tbe drama of the Kadamba 
family. Then he narrates the history of the early Kadambas, 
followed by the period in which we find the city of Baaavasi 
under foreign domination. The history of the Hottgal Kadatfibas 
and of the Goa Kadambas is then separately given. This is follow¬ 
ed by the account of the rrtinor Kadamba dynasties, about which 
very scanty mformation has come down to us. But the most 
interesting portion of the book is that containing the internal 
history of the Kadamba period, where the civilization and culture 
of Kuntala is properly estimated. The study of Kadamba 
Geography coustitutes the last part of Mr, Moraes’s work. Three 
appendices follow: one on (he Kadamba lion, the dynastic symbol 
of the family; the second on Cd/fiflg'e, while the third 

contains the recently discovered and still unpublished inscriptions 
of the Kadamba monarclis used in the course oi this history. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Moraes’s work. As regards his method 
and criticism the reader can easily judge for himself while reading 
the following pages. 

The work was submitted as a thesis to obtain the degree ol 
Master of Arts in the University of Bombay and is now publish¬ 
ed In the hope that It will be a credit to the University, and an 
encouragement to fuither studies in history under its high 
patronage. 

H. Heras, S.J, 


Bombay, January 1st, 1931. 


INTRODUCTION 


^he history of the Kacfamba dynasty is the history of one 
* of the mostnegleetect, though in Its own days one of the most 
influential, of the dynasties that ever held sway over the Dekkan. 
The origin of this royal line can be traced as far back as the 
fourth century of the Christian era, when during the confusion 
and chaos that followed in the wake of the southern ejcpedition of 
Samudra Qupta, Mayuraiarmma, who was very probably a 
dariianayaka in the service of the Pallavas, asserted his in¬ 
dependence. After Maytiraiannma, there foitowed a succession 
of capable rulers who utilised their material and personal 
resources for augmenting the political influence of the family. 
In the 7th century however they were defeated and dispossessed 
of their kingdom by the Western Chalukyas ofBidlini, but towards 
the close of the lOih century they emerged again as mahSmuii- 
dale&varas and continued to rule the various parts of the Dekkan 
and of the Konkatj till the middle of the 14th century, when the 
various Kadamba kingdoms were absorbed in the newly founded 
Vijayanagara Empire. 

In writing the history of this dynasty, 1 have met with unex¬ 
pected difficulties, judging from the great influence the Kadam* 
bas wielded and the fact that they held the field for over a 
thousand years. I expected to Rnd a large number of copper-plates 
and Ilthlc records of these rulers. But after consulting all the 
works on epigraphy and archaeology and going through alt the 
journals, 1 had to be content with a handful of Inscriptions. This 
was what actuated me to undertake a tour under the guidance of 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras, 5. j. through the Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar 
and North Kanara, the State of Mysore and Goa. with the object 
of learning the topography of the countries ruled over by the Ka- 
dambas, to study the architecture of the temples built by them, 
and to search for new epigraphkal records. A large number of 
Kadamba inscriptions were copied during this historical excursion 
and over lOG photographs of temples forts and coins were taken 
which enabled me to unravel the confusion made by previous au- 
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Ihora between the Kedamba style of architecture and the Hoysaja 
and the Chalukya styles. The study of the Kadamba coins at 
the St Xavier’s College Indian Historical Research Institute^ and 
at the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ and a number 
of those collected during the tour was of great assistance to me 
in settling the chronology of many of these rulers. 

I wish to achnowtedge my deep indebtedness to Prof. K. O. 
Kundangar, Ralaram College, Kolhapur for the help he gave me so 
unstintingly by taking rubbings of inscriptions and deciphering 
them; to Sastrj Bhavanishanker Sukhtanker, of our College staff, 
for the translation of the plates of Shaslitha'diva I and Jayak^i I, 
and to Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi of the Municipal 
High School, Haveri, Dharwar District, for deciphering some 
inscriptions and sending transcriptions of others found by them¬ 
selves. I am also thankful to my friend Mr. B. C. S. Sharma, 
M. A., for the help he has often rendered me while reading some 
of the inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER J 


Pre-Kadamba History of Kuntala 


T' he Kuniala country which probably included the J" ^ 
the early centuries before the Christian f Ky 

of the Kadamba king Krishpay armnia . which conn^^^^ 

with that of the Nagas. obviously imp y 7ew inscript- 

by the tatter in the beginning of hislonc times • ^ 

ions of the nthand the I2th centring ,he D^kkan“ The 

the Nandas also held sway over this part of the Demn 

« ol this tcrritoiy v.ry Hkeljr 

Bimbisara and Apaiatru and was g - w the Mau- 

When however the Nanda dynasty was ^ _ hands Though 

ryas, the Kuntala country passed into *”*,to corroborate tSs 
there is no wn-H 

inference, the fact does nut seem the mi- 

,hcS,a..,a telgob l.«rlp.lo™ “V™fJ«upV^1o^.^ 
gration southwards to Mysore of C 6 P 1 at na preceptor 
the Maurya dynasty, in the contP^jiy ')f the £ But 

Bhadrabahu and the ending of Ihcir days J, £ tact abdi- 

ihis King did not come down as a conqueror, haying m raci aw 

cated the®throne in order to devote his ^ J J 

and solitude^ An inscription found an 

that Nagarkhaqda ‘ was protected g j epigraph 

abode of the usages of eminent Kshattnyas . But tms ep g 


Cf. nice, JMyS'JrcanrfCfloi'^, P‘3. 

Fleet Siwisfr#/fl/!rf Old Cawrest rnscrfpWoBi, f. A.. Vi, p. 
B. C.. VII. Sk. 225 m 

Cl. Smith, WX, HR 

E. C.. vni, Sb, 1. n. 54,40. m C - »'■ • 

E. c.. WA Sb, aoa. 
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befng of the 14th century, much importance caniiot be attached to 
lis evidence^ More retJable information however is furnished by 
the edicts of Aioka and their discovery near Sjdhapiir in 
the Mysore territory has established beyond doubt the fact that the 
Matiiya Empire at this time extended over at least the northern 
parts of the MahishamaiidalaBut A^oka is not known to have 
cd more than one expedition and that was Into Kalinga. It fol¬ 
lows from^ this that at the accession of A^oka, the whole of the 

already in (he possession of 

A^oka died in 232 B. C. AHer his death the break-up of the 
Maurya Empire forthwith befian; and in a short space of less than 
half a century, the final destruction was accomplished. 

The scattered remnants of the Maurya Empire jn the south 
were gathered together by the Satavahanas. There were many 
scions of this family ruling ali over the Dekkati from which wc 

conclude that they broaghl the whole of the country under their 
rule. 

After the fal( of this dynasty, the Chufn family became the 
masters of Kuntala. They often styled themselves the ^fa- 
yananas, and possibly claimed some retationstiip with them. The 
inscriptions of the Chufu dynasty are, next to the edicts of Asoka. 
the oldest documents found in the north of Mysore*. The first of 
these at MalavaUi, in the Shikarpur talut|ua, is a grant by Hiritl- 
pul^Sj^kan,^ ,Se M5„,vya.got?a ind Vi„huSdrch"Si 
family. King of Vaijayanti. dated in the 2fid year of his rd'irii n 

o^e Chfef ttiahIvaHabham raijukam, 

^ ^ Commissioner, thaf the viliage of SahaJatavi 

chi 35 imposts to Kondamiija, son of Takifi- 

for the enjoyment of the mof- 
Mpotogods . in B^anavasi itself there is an inscription of apparent- 
li thyeamekmg, dated in the iwclih regnal year. The king^ bears 
in this record the same name as in the Malavalli grant, with tlic 
only difference that he Js said to have belonged"to the Vinhuka- 
dadutu family instead of Vish)?ukadachtitit, which might lead us to 
conclude that the words dutu and chufu were synonimous ^ The 


7 n r ' Sv' '*’*‘* ' - P- 2- 

Cl. £, C, VII, Jntfod., p. 4. 4 jr c.. VJI, Sk, ^ 

‘ Cf.Jouveau Dtibreuin Aitcioft History Deecaa. p. This dil- 

ference may alao he due to a mtstake of the cneraver 
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ifj 5 crip»ott at Baitavasl records that king Sltakarni)! had a daughter 
MahabhSil Sivakhada-Nagasiri (Sivaskanda-Naga^ri) who made 
the grant of a a tank and a vihara *, perhaps to the original 
temple on the sight of which now stands the Madhtikeivara temple 
built In later times *. The slab containing the sculplure of the firiffa 
with live heads is still to be seen on the northern side of the 
prditdrti of the temple. 

We may infer from the two inscriptions above rcfeired to, 
that Vaijayanli (f- e„ Banavasi) was the capital of the kings of the 
Chufti family. This opinion is supported by the fact that this city 
is of great antiquity. We are told in the Mahavansa for example 
that the Budhist teacher Rakkhita, was deputed to Banavasi in the 
third century B- C. shortly after the great council held at Patali- 
pntra in the eighteenth year of Aioka. Consequently, if Banavasi 
could be selected as a centre for preaching the gospel of Buddha, 
it must have been in a very flourishing condition, having evidently 
been founded much anterior to this date. It is not improbable that. 
Aioka also sent his mahamatras of morality to this city. For he 
says in his rock edictsi "Everywhere in my dominions the Yuktas 
the Raiuka and the Pridciika shall set out on a complete tour 
throughout their charges every five years for this very purpose, 
viz. for the following instruction in morality as well as for oUier 
business" *. ‘'The Ujlikas also who are occupied with many hun¬ 
dred thousands of men,—these too were ordered by me: In such 
and such manner exhort ye the people who are devoted to mora¬ 
lity* “For as one feels confident after having entrusted his 
child to an intelligent nurse, thinking, 'the intelligent nurse will 
be able to keep my child well’, so the Lajukas were appointed by 
me for the welfare and happiness of the country-people." ‘ We 
have shown above that Kuniala formed part of the Empire of Asoka. 
It Is therefore natural that he sent his mahamatras to Banavasi, 
which was presumably the capital of the southern provinces of the 
Empire. 

King ^tavahana uf the MalavaJM and the Banavasi Inscriptions 
had probably a glorious reign; for even after a lapse of four centuries 


I Butilcr, The Baranmi Ittxripttett o/HarmputaSaiakarnat, f.A,. XIV, 
p. 334. 

* Cl. Herw, A HblQfical Tour fn Starch of Kadamha Docamenfs, f .B.H.S. 
It, p. 128 . 

» «.C.,3,C. • /f.£.,T.n. • ft£.,4, L 
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in the Utneof Ihc Kadimbas, they remembered liis name. In (act the 
fam«nis Talagundn inscription of the Kadambas mentions a Siva 
temple in that town at which Sltakarn^i and other kings had 
fpimeriy worshipped 

The Aatavabanas arc olten dcsciibed as the Aiidliras and iden¬ 
tified with the Aiidarai described by Ptolemy as a powerful nation, 
ami also mentioned by Pliny*. But the Pura/ffla appear to give 
them the appeltation of Andhrabhrifyas or the 'servants of the 
Andhras' y Ptolemy also mentions fianavasi under the name of Ba- 
nauasl, thus confirming flic evidence of the eplgraphical records 
that it was an important city*. 

The Chuiu-^ltavahatias wcre'suGceetled hy the Pallavas. This 
we conclude from the faet that the Kuntaia country was aerjuired 
by May&ras.^rmni!i from the PaUav-is. as narrated In theTalagunda 
inscription. 

For the history of the Paliavas at ttiis early period we are maio- 
ly dependent on the Prakrit and the Sanscrit records. Three sets of 
copper-plates written in the former characters disclose the names 
of Bappa-Deva, Skandavannma, and Vijayaskandavarnima., The 
Majidavoiu record informs tis that Buppa was the father i if Sivas- 
kandavarmma . We fcarn from the hlirehadagalji plates that 
Sk.'indavarmma performed the ur the iiorse-sacriflce, 

which may imply that his suzerainty was acknowledged by several 
kings This King was very probably succeeded by Vtjayaskan- 
davartnma. All that we know about this sovereign is that his 
qtieen was named Charu-Divi; and the heir-apparent to the throne 
was cnTtcd Budhyankura, whose father is given the name of Vija- 
yaskandavarmmah The latter is probably identical with ^ivaskanda- 
varmma of the earlier charters-. 

The next notable figure among the Paltava kings is Vlshpu- 
gopa, tfm contemporury of Samudra Gupta, who. according to 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, was defeated by the tatter*, 
This brings us to the beginnings of the Kadamba dynasty. 



E.p., VII, Sk, 17^ a Aiysare and Coorg, p. IS. 

Wilson, Vishnu Punma, p. 473, 

Ptolemy. Geosrsphiae Libri Octo. P(, XX, p. 12J, 

E. /„ VI, p. m IJ. • E. J„ XfV, p. 153, 

B.J„ VUf, p. J«. 

Cl. Gopalan, HUtory of the Pallitvas of Kanchf, p. 33, 

Cl, Fleet, Gtipta inscripthra, p. 13. 
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CHAPTER [l 


The Ofi£:in of the Kadamba Dynasty 


T he origifl of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
legendary tales. It seems probable that when the Kadambas 
emerged in the 10th century from the political obscurity they had 
suffered for three hundred years, tJicy completely lost sight of their 
historical origin. Consequently to actotml for the rise of the 
dynasty in the early days, they invented various legendary stories^ 
representing the progenitor of their race as a demi-god. Accord¬ 
ing to one of these tales, the Kadamlias deriveiJ their dc.scent from 
the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who sprang into being 
from 3 drop of sweat that fel! to the ground from the broad fore¬ 
head of ^iiva under a Kadamba tree. This Kadamba who was 
cultured, with pure and high learning, begot MayQravarmma, the 
subduer of the earth by the power of his sword, of his own arm and 
of his invincible armourAnother story goes that King Mayura- 
varmma was bom to Rudra and the earth under the auspicious Ka¬ 
damba tree. “As he was bom with an eye in his forehead, the crown 
was not bound there as It would cover It up, but it was bound on 
him near his knee, where it would show well, As he grew up in 
Ihc thick shade of a Kadamba tree, his family became the Kadamba 
family*'*. The same strain is L-choed in a Jaina endowment of tlte 
Kadambas; but in this record MayQravarmma is described as a 
son (?) of the sister of the Jaina Tirthankara, Anaiida jinavritindra, 
born under the famous Kadamba tree. A kingdom, continues the 
inscription, was procured for him from ^Isana-nevi, and vast 
areas of forest land were cleared, presumably to bring this unculti¬ 
vated land into cultivation \ 


• £. C,VlI,Slt, 117. 

» fi. C., XI, D«. 

» £ C, VIII, Sb-332. 
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Tliese are the accounts we find in the inscriptions of the Hangal 
Kadambos. The mythical origin given in the Goa Kadamba records 
does not materially differ from that of the Hangal Kadamba 
inscriptions. Thus ior instance some of the Halsi and Degamve 
sdsonos attribute the rise of the family to the three-eyed and four- 
armed Jlayanta, otherwise called Trilochana Kadamba or "the three¬ 
eyed Kadamba*’, who is said to have sprung from a drop of sweat 
that fell to the earth near the roots of a ECadamba tree from the 
forehead of the god^iva after the conquest of the demon Tripura*, 


* £. C., Vll, Sk, 23S. It Is Inleresling to note that the Pallava InBcriptlom 
mention a. King named Tfilocliirva P^lava ns one of ll]u&- 

trious ancestors. He is also given tfie names of THnetra or Tflni' 
yana Pallavaj Mukkantf Pallava and Mukkanti Kaduvctti. Butter- 
wortli, inscriptions, U p. 389, ih p. Ci /.* XI, p. 

He is supposed to tae Uie founder at least of the Telugu lavas 
(AL £, R.m P- No* 56)^ and is described as having a third eye 
In the forehead^ like Siva. Ibid. He is also said to have brought ^ome 
Brahmans from Abichchatia and have settled them eist of Triparvata, 
where he found TO agraHaras. 109 and llOof l@Q3and 247 of t8S7; 
Af. E. R., 1906^ pp This emlgratlmi of the Brahmam to the 
soulh Is also commcmonied in some later Kadamba insert pdema os 
being caused by Mayuravarmma; who af ter hia retreat from Kane hi h 
reported to have settled al T riparvata. Cl below pp. 11 and t3L Now 
all the Poltava mscriplions that tpeak of Trjtochana are of the 
eleventh century. Prol P, T* Srlnlvas lyeitgar^ tn his Hlstnry ofihe 
p.354^ t^lleves that be la actual King who ruled over 
traG:ts of the Telngu country'"; and Proi K. It SubramaiiLa lyer^ lbli„ 
p. 394, botdJir stales: ''When a acore of Inaeriptlons, despite their late 
agCj menlion an audent klog witli an natrn ejre we cannot brush them 
aside entirely ai vaLuelees'*, The wmber of inscrlptfona wll! never 
■atiafy any Impartial and sound crftlctsm, untess there are other rea¬ 
sons ior credibility. The fact that only the inscriptions of the eicvcnlli 
century speak of this personage with an extra eye, who is supposed 
to have lived early in the fifth century (CJ. Srtnivas lycugar, o. c., 
p, 386] makes one suspect that be in a purely mythical person. It ia 
worth noticing nevertheless that Trilochana Kadamba makes hts ap¬ 
pearance In the epigraph leal records more or less about the same 
lime. Had tbcK two legends a common origin or is one perhaps de¬ 
pending on the other? The fact that TrJIachaaa Kadamba seems to be 
u mythical personification of the historical Miyuravarmnui suggests 
that the story of the three-eyed hero had ils origin In the west- The 
cottslant rivalry between the Kadambas and the Pallavas from the be¬ 
ginning of the former dynasty may perhaps explain how the story 
foun d rts way to the east. Such a mythical origin of the dynasiy from 
a Siva-tike hero was naturally envied by the Tclugg Pall am who 
bad also declined much from the palmy days of the Pallavaa of Kan. 
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An inscriptioiii of the Nagarkharjda Kadambas uf ttie same 
period connects the Kadaniba family with that of the Nan^as. ft 
stairt that Iting Nanda being without an heir, worshiped Siva in 
the smiling KalSasa mountain for many days with the desire of 
obtaining a ^on. But as he knew that his request was not granted 
he was filled with distress; when as If to encourage him, some 
Kadamba flowers accidentiy fell down as U plucked from the tree 
by an invisible hand. At the same time a heavenly voice assured 
him that two briltiant sons would be btirn to him under the name 
of the Kadamba-Kula, and enjoined that they should be instructed 
in the use of weapons K 

These legendary tales, it is obvious, throw' little light on the 
Jiblorical origin of the Kadamba dynasty. However they make one 
fact quite evident, namely, that MayOravarmma was the founder of 
the family, and that in spite of the wonderful accounts that have 
grown round his interesting person, he was an historical figure. 
Before producing contemporary epigraphical evidence to support 
this conclusion, we shall directly proceed to examine whether he 
was of indigenous or of northern origin, or In other words, whether 
he was a Dravidian or an Aryan. 

There are many inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that seem 
to attribute a northern origin to the Kadambas. This is inferred 
from a remark in these records that Mayiiravarmma, whom they 
claim as the progenitor of their race, established his might on the 
summits of the Mount Himaval*. Bui there is no contemporary 
evidence to support this view. A careful study of these records 
reveals the important fact that all the inscriptions that allude to 
the northern descent are of a later date, and that those of the early 
Kadambas contain no clues to warrant the above conctusion. On 


chipufim- The Jnsertioti of a similar personage In their pedtgrve 
could ostensibly false ilie Paflavas to the level of their rivals, the 
Kadamhas. On the other hand the pTeparalion of this irrlerpolfllien 
was not a ditficult thing, since no blstorlcat docamenls were used lor ^ 
the format [qo ot sneli pediBrees. Moreover once the name ol Tri- 
lochana Ptilava would he infrodueed, it wooJiI easily be copied from 
Inscription to inscription without fear ot any critical arguing againat 
him. Thtts the name of Trtlochana $ectns to have passed from 
the Kadamba Ittscripilona ot (he west to the Paltava inscriptions 
ot the east. 

' Fleet, Inscriptions ffelating to tht of Goa, /- B. B. I?. A. K, 

IX, pp. 243. 272.29$. 

• £. XVI. pp. 354,360, 
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the contrar>' they afford tis definite proofs that the Kadambas 
were of purely Uidigenous origin. To begin with, the very name 
of the family suggests that they were the natives of the south. For 
the Kadaniba tree is common only in the Dekkan Further¬ 
more the Talagunda inscription of Santivarmma^ which is one 
of the oldest Kadamba records, tells n$ tisat the Kadambas 
were a Brahniari family, and they acquired the name of Kadambas 
by tending a Kadamba tree that grew near their house *. (f this 
is a plant, characteristic of the south, it follows that MayQravaim- 
ma, who was evidently a later member of the family and who 
founded the royal line could not have come from the north. 
Moreover, the inscription of Krishoavarmma I, which asserts that 
he was of Naga descent *, plainly indicates the indigenous origin 
of the family. 

Another significant fact one notices whilst studying t!ie 
Kadamba inscriptions, is that the pretension of northern descent 
was for the first time put forward in the llth century of the 
Christian era. The earliest records to claim sucli a descent are 
the grants of the Kadamba king Harikesari-Dlva dated in 1053 *, 
and 1055 ^ This was followed by the iasauas of KirtUvarrama uf 
A. D, 1068 and it was copied in alJ the inscriptions of the later 
kings. 

It is evident from the records of the con temporary royal 
families of the Dekkan that they also claimed northern extraction 
at this period Thus for instance it was for the first lime in the 
llth century that ihe Hoysajas, who were a purely Karnataka 
dynasty, traced their descent from the Yldavas. who were siorther- 


It is IndiRenous of Sikkim, N. Kauara. XCircars^CttiltJapali. and Kumnl. 
It certainly b not ‘one of the palms from which hiddv is cairacled'. as 
Mr. Wee would have us believe. (Mysore ttucriptloifs, p. axitili,) 
in Mr, Lush!nKhain’.« ytraaricrar Usi of Trees, Shrubs itad Waodf 
Citmbers in the Madras Pnsidencf, S vols, 1(24,^, ltd, it appear: 
under the name of Setfcocepfuiliis Codombaf Kitn or Anthoeephtilffs 
Caclmba, Mtq. Mr. Lushinghatn describes it as a lottg Ivatbet)' 
downy backed ovate-or-ellip|ic acule leaved Cndamba, and says tltat 
It is the wUd Oficftenu of the Mysore planters, fbid, II A r. SIM 
C., Vll, Sk, S76. 

Fleet, Saascrit und Old Caaarese taseripthns. I. A., VII, p.34. 

E. /., XJV, p, 60. 

p. iri. 

£-/.,XVI. pp. 354,360. 
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foundef. They however observed one important dmtinctlo^ 
namely, whereas the olher tnonarchs identified themseJv^ with 
either the solar or the lunar race, the Kadambas being Brahmans, 


avoided these extremes. 


However it may be objected that as the Kadamtw were Brah¬ 
mans, they were finally of northern origin. It is neverthel^ 
beyond doubt that after the Brahmanic immigration, even Dravidian 
people were received Into the Brahmanic fold, a ceremony repea - 
ed centuries later by Madhavacharya. The family of the Kadambas 
were undoubtedly among these Kanarese people admitted to such 
a high status in Hindu society. 


» £. C., n Cm. m. 











PART II 


The Early Kadambas 


HE EARLY KADAMBAS 


Uchchangi 


(7a) KuxnaravaTmffla 
475 


(8) Maiidhatrivarmina 
49IM[n 


Baaavui Tripanrata 

(j) Mayitraiarmma ^ Vs 
345^0 

I 

(2) Kangavarmnia 
TiO’SSa 

I 

(3) Bhaglrattia 

395-4^ 


(4) Raghu 

42IM3U 


I 

(5) Kakusihavarmma 
43(M5a 


(6) ^afliivarttiii)3 
490-475 


(7) Mfigiiavarntma 
475-490 

( 9 ) Ravivarmma 
497-537 
I 

(]Qj Harivarmma 
537-547 


(7i») 


I 

475-493 

I 


I 

(8b) 

4tt5-t9T 

I 

f9b) 

497-540 

J 

( lOb) 

540-547 

{]|j KftRhijavarmma IJ 

547-S& 

I 

(12) Aiavarmma 

565000 

I 

(13) Blirvgivarniiiia 

eos-otu 

I 

Vjshfjuvarmma 


^ I 

Devavarnima 


m 

(14) Madtiuvarmma 
69t-055 










CHAPTER I 


MayuraftArmma 


T he Talaguoda ln»efipltwi probaWjf give* aa histwicaJ acctiunt 
of Ihe origin of flic KadAinba d) nasty. If ts^. fh* words 
of Mr. Rice, its discoverer. **a realistic and true account of the 
dainba line of kinp, free from current numcrom legtnds regard¬ 
ing it'’'. According to this veiiion, there wai a Brahman lamfi)' 
who were tievoted lo the study of the Vedas and to the pertorm- 
ance of the sacrificial ritee. They belonged to ihe jKouavyu 
g-'fra^ ;jnd their Mine oI Kadamb^s wm deiived i^om the wet that 
they carefully tended a Kadambu tiee which grew near thtir 
house. In this Kadatnba family was now bom an lUustrtoiw and 
learned Brahman named Mayiirjiarmma. who tt>gether witli hts 
gj/m Viraiarmma, went to KanchTpuram. tiic capital of lUe Palla^ 
va Icings, to prosecute the study of (he Vedas. There he too* 
part in a sharp tjuafre) with some PatJava hotsemen, and e- 
ing enraged at the treatment meted out on this occasion, and con¬ 
sidering it a dlslmoourio the Brahmans, he, in the pirturescjue 
words of the inscription, “with the hands dcaterous (n 

1hetuiogfass,thefuet, Ihe stones, the Ibdle, the tndted buttw. 

and the ofatation v^sel, unsheathed a tlaming sword ® 

conquer the world*’. Accordingly, having trained hltn^lf in war 
like exercises, he easily overi>owered the tfontief guards and esi^ 
blished himself In the aimosl inaccessible forests at Sriparvata 
(Srisailam, Kamul District). There he grew so powc^it that he ww 
able to levy tribute Irom the great Bafja and 
caused much havoc by his predatory excursions. 

^ kings ol Kanchl look the field against him; but he could not ^ 
subdued. At last they made a compact with him 
undertook to enter their service. Disllngulshing himself by fttt 


* B. C., VII, iBtrod., p. 0. 
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deeds of valour, he pleased the Pallavas, his masters, who finally 
installed him as King over a territory cxletiding from the Amara 
ocean (Western Ocean) jo the Premia country (Malva). 
specifying that other chiefs “should not enter it"*. 

The observalions of Prof. Kielhorn on this inscription are note¬ 
worthy. He Is of opinion that when Kuhia, the composer of the 
inscription, states that Mayurdarinma entered the service of the 
Pallavas, he seems to say that he became a doiidanayaka or gen¬ 
eral of the Pnllava kings. This view, he continues, is supported 
by verse 3 of the inscription which describes the Kadamba family 
as “the great lineage o! leaders of armies and also by 

vefse^i2 according to which MayOraflarmma was anointed by 
Shadioana (the six-faced god of war) after meditating on Senapati, 
/. e., the general of gods (Karttikeya) 

It is possible that in course of time Atayura^rmnia, who is 
also styled Mayaravarmnia,= availed himself of the confusion pre¬ 
vailing in the country after the southern expedition of Samudra 
(jupta and established himself as an independent ruler. For these 
events undoubtedly took place not long after the defeat of Vishfju- 
gopa of Kanchi, recorded In the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta *. It is evident from the inscription, that Mayuravannma 
Soon grew sufficiently powerful to impose his suzerainty on Ihe 
neighbouring kings. An epigraphkal record found at the same 
village of Talagunda says that he performed eighteen horse sacri¬ 
fices ^ This number seems to be a little exaggerated, after a lapse 
of seven or eight centuries. Nevertheless, it may safely be main¬ 
tained that he really performed one or perhaps a few more, which 
thus formed the historical foundatfun for the exaggerated version 
of the later records. This was indeed a great achievement, for it 
is well known that the great Qupta king, Samndra Gupta, for 
instance, performed only one. The eightieth year of an unknown 
era, called the year of victory, to which the Halsi plates of Klkus- 


* E.C, vrr, sit, lift E. A, Vllj, pp, 33-36. 

» B. i,, vtii, p, a). 

> In tact he is known by thin name in the later Kadamba records, and ac¬ 
cordingly we used this Jortn when dlecuasliig the origin of lliis dyn¬ 
asty in the previous chaptor. In the Talagunda Inscription be is al¬ 
ways named May urasarmtna, 

* Fleet, Oupta Inscription!, p. 13. Cf, Jouveau-Duhrtuil. Ancftnl tfis/orv 

oJI/K Deccan, p.9^ ^ 

* B. C., Vfl. Sir, im 
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tha, MayQraiarmma's great-grandson, are ascribed, probably be¬ 
gan with the independence of the territories granted to the Kadam- 
ba family *. 

At the time of the performance of these Aivam^dha sacrifices 
the King, if we are to believe the above inscription, granted 144 
viJlages to the Brahmans of Talagundur. These Brahmans would 
appear to be the descendants of those whom, according to another 
record, his ancestor Mukkaooa had Induced to come from the city 
of Ahiclichatra in the north and to settle at Taiagundur, ihere being 
none at that time in the south. The same inscription remarks that 
jMukkaijqa Kadamba, “seeking with desire lit the region of the South 
dakshtria-paiha). and not finding any, without delay went forth, and 
doing worship to the Ahlchchatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
tliiirty-two Brahman families purified by 12,000 agnibOtras, whom 
sending before him, he brought and established in the outskirts 
of the city, in the greatagrahara of SthagugOdha/’' Obviously 
the Brahmans of the time of Mayuraiarmma were supposed to be 
the descendants of these colonizers from the north. 

But this tradition of the em^ration of the Brahmans from the 
north is tacking in sound historical basis. We have shewn in the 
chapter on the origin of the Kadamba dynasty that Mukkagtja Ka¬ 
damba, whom tradition describes as the progenitor of the Kadamba- 
Kula, was a purely mythological personage. Furthermore the story 
of the northern origin of the Kanarese Brahmans seems to have 
been propagated in later times and it has no sanction whatever in 
the early Kadamba records. Finally while asserting that there 
were no Brahmans in the south before Mukkagga. who was already 
in the south, and who invited them to come from Ahichchatra, 
this tnscription directly contradicts the historical evidence of 
the Tatagunda Inscription that the Kadambas were a Brahman 
family^ for if there were no Brahmans in Southern India before this 
event, the Kadambas cannot be said to be of Brahman origin. 


* Fled, Sanarir and Old Canarm Inscrtpliotts, /. A, Vi, p, 23. 

* E. CiVU, Sk, 186. 



CHAPTER II 


Kangavarmnia 


K angav^imma was the son and successor of Mayura^armina. 

We are told in the Talagunda Inscription that he was forced to 
wage many and expensive warsAs the phrase "terrible wars’* 
would suggest, these wars did not always prove successfuL The 
chronology adopted by Prof. Jouvcau-Ehibreuil leads him to the 
conclusion that the king of Kuntala who suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Vakijaka King Prithlvlsena ], was the Kadamba King 
Kahgavarmma. For according to the same authority King Kanga- 
varmma reigned probably between 360 and ^ A. D., andPrithlvU 
sena having ruled between 350 and 390 A.D, was ftiscontemporary*. 
This perhaps was one of his unfortunate campaigns, but ft is clear 
from the same Talagunda inscription that Kahgavarmma was 
nevertheless quite capable of maintaining his Independence, and he 
even kept bis feudatories in subjection. The record slates that his 
"diadem was shaken by the white cbowries of all the chiefs of 
districts who bowed down (before him)” 


* E. VIII, p. 35; E. C.. VII, Sl£. 176. 

* Jouveau-DubrcuU, pp. %-]00'. Thli alio 

agrc» with the ehronoto)^ we have adopted. 

1 E. i., VJII, p. 35. 



CHAPTER Hi 


Bhagiratha 


K angavannma's son was BhagTratha, "the sole lord ol the iady 
the Kadamta land, the geeat Sagara himseU, secretly bom ifl 
the Kadamba-kuta" *, The Inscription stops with this encomitint 
and goes no further in the narration of events in the reign ot 

Bhagiratha. Judging from the context however, rt would appear that 
Bhagiratha retrieved the losses the family had suffered in the reign 
of his father and restored the kingdom *•>ercatriess. 
For the words, "the sole lord of the lady, the Kadamha land , the 
great Sagara himself" “secretly bom In the • J” 

all fully expressive of this idea. 'The sole lord of the l^y, 
Kadamba land”, obviously implies that Bhagifatha strengthens 
and consolidated his kingdom so as to be the sole 
territories of his ancestors. “The great Sagara himself . might have 
been used to describe him as a great conqueror, and vanquisher o 
the foes of the newly established Kadamba kingdom. The last imrt 
of the eulogy was probably intended to show that during the reign 
of this monarch the family of the Kadambas was 
status of a ruling power of the first rank. Indeed we will not be far 
from the tmth, if we suggest that the historic embassy rri Chand a 
Gupta II Vikmmaditya to the Kuntala kmg * -neutioned n 
tht ^tAgaraprakma by the poet Blioja*. probably took place m 
the reign of this King. For the dates assigned to these two monarehs 


1 

t 


rbe*early^Kai^ba kings were the CKclusive 

Subsequent to the defeat of these kings by ihe ChaUikyas, d 

CfX’ailB^irahmM^S^ Aiyar, A Study In Kattdasa In Relation to 
PotUlca^ Sci^mit Madras Orfcn^^l Con/trtnet^ p* 6. 
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make Ihetn fully contemporary with each other 

“This embassy,” says Pr. Heras, “appears to he one of the 
most suggestive events in the history of the Gupta Empire''. The 
embassy itself, not to meittion the personality of the ambassador, 
the great poet Kaiidisa, confirms the growing importance of the 
Kadamba kings in the beginning of the fifth century, "in fact," he 
continues, “we do not know of any embassy of the Kadamhas to 
the Gupta sovereigns". Chandra Gupta, it is clear from the Gupta 
inscriptions, was himself a powerful monarch, He liad become the 
undisputed master of eastern Malwa and Gujerat ^ and his abso¬ 
lute sovereignty had been acknowfedged even in Sauraslitra^ He 
had also extended his dominions across the Indus*, Furthermore 
the fact that the Gupta Saihvat was officially accepted in the king¬ 
dom of Nepal * is a clear proof that the sphere of his influence 
extended to the northern extremity of India. Now this same Chan¬ 
dra Gupta sends an embassy to the lord of Kuntala, (he Kadamba 
King BlIagiratha. Nothing more is needed therefore, to attest the 
growing importance of the Kuntala sovereigns 

Further information about this embassy is furnished by Hima- 
ebandra in his work entitled, Aucityavicaracarca. The author of 
this work quotes the following verses from Kalidasa;^ 


TO wmnn- 
ftif ffoafk 



(Here rests Meru, the crest of the mountains, 

And moreover there are seven oceans whose burdens arc 
put down here; 


' Cf. Fleer, ifummary of fltsalts jor t!it Gupta Era. L A,. XVII, u- SeUff.; 
Bancrji, The Chronotagy of the Later tmpertal Qttplas, A. B. /., 
I, pp- B7*B0. The date now eisIgDed to Chandra OupU, la A, D, SW* 
413.14. Bhaglratha accordftig to the cbtonology we (have adopted 
ruled from 390-420. 

! Reel, Gupta Ittseriphans, pp. 25.32.36. 

1 Sana, fiarsha Chaiita, p. 194, (Ortental Tranitafian Fund EditioitH 
Thonias, Oupta Records, p. 15. 

< Fleet, 0 . <L. p- 141. 

» Cf. jx, p. m fl.r XIV. p. 345. 

• Heras, Relations between Guptas, Kadamdas and Vaki/taka5,J.B.0,R,S.. 
XII, p, 459. 
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Tills surface of tKe earth here shining on the support, viz, the 
coils of the lord of the serpents 
(ndecd is a fit place lor people like owreelves.) 

Heniachandra coronientltig on this writes:—“In this verse Kalidasa, 
though the ambassador of a mighty King, on a mean place, not 
having got a seat corresponding to the honour and dignity befitting 
his own lord, being forced by circumstances seated only on the 
ground, with ready self-eoasciousness and depth of mind shows 
how fitting a place for people like him the very ground is, being 
the throne of the earth, (which is) immovable on the surface of the 
coils of the lord of the snakes; because just there the Mem, the 
overlord ol the mountains, has seated himself, and so did the seven 
great oceans. There is a real similarity between them and us. * *, 
The fact to be noted here is that tlie Kadamba King Bhagira- 
tha did not offer Kalidasa the place of honour befitting the King, 
he represented. This event which seems to have been purposely 
intended by Bhaglrata, confirms our view that the Kadamba 
power was at this time in its ascendency. 

In the two treatises mentioned above we have no clue what¬ 
soever as to the real nature of this embassy. Yet a careful consi¬ 
deration of the events connected with the reign of Chandra Gupta 
II, may throw some light ou this moot point. We know that Ihis 
King, unlike bis predecessors, embarked on a policy of forming 
dynastic marriages. Thus we see him marrying his daugiiter Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta to Rndrasena, the Vikataka King*. This fact, 
though it might be understood to mean that the Vakafaka King was 
desirous of seeing his family related to that of the imperial Quptas, 
also testifies to the wise policy of Chandra Gupta U in gaining the 
goodwill of the neighbouring kings by such family connections. 
Chandra Gupta at this time was dreading an impending invasion 
of the Hunas *. He knew quite well that the terrible onsiaughts of 
these barbarian hordes would spell disaster to the Gupta Empire. 
He therefore wanted friends to stand by him in that dark hour. 


^ HemachMdra, Auctfyavlcaracarea (N. S. P. Bd,), pp. 3(M0, 

* Plisct, Qapttt Inscriptions, p. 23?, w, p, 245-6, vv, 13-6; E. I., XV, 

p. 41, vv. 7-10, etc, Cf, Krishnnawami Aijrangir, 77lf to 

Gepta History, QJ. M. S., XV, p. t55. 

* The Hunw actuatly Intaded the Empire towards the end at Ihe reijn ot 

Kummra Gupta, Fleet, Cf«ptoMirr(pi7tfiw,pp.55, vw, 10. tl, 12, 14. 

Dtvekar.Pwgw/nWras to Qupta Pertod, A. B. 1. pp. 99-103. 
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Naturally the Emperor endeavoured to gain the friendship of the 
ruling dynasties of the south by establishing famHy alliances with 
them. One of these alliances was doubtless the marriage of Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta with Rudrasena 11; another, we conjecture, was 
proposed to the Kadamba King through the imperial ambassador 
Kalidasa. In fact the Talaguitda pillar inscription seems to point to 
the same auspicious event wlien it says that Kakusthavarmma by 
means of his daughters raised up the family of the Guptas and 
other kings. In the words of the inscription itself, "the sun among 
kings by the rays iviz.) his daughters, roused up the beds of lotus, 
(viz.) the Gupta and other kings..The tone of the inscription is 
evidently too high for a king in a subordinate position. Hence it is 
but reasonable to conclude that this famity alliance was contracted 
at the express wish and request of the Gupta sovereign, and that 
the Kadamba kings were equal, if not superior, in power to the im¬ 
perial Guptas. 

if this is granted, we may suppose that the embassy of Kalidasa 
was mainly intended for the settlement of this, delicate proposai- 
The daughters of Bhagiratha, if any, were most likely already 
marriefi, when the proposal came from the Gupta Emperor, His eld¬ 
est son, Raj;hu, seems to have died without issue, since he was 
succeeded by lifs brother Kakusthavarmnia in 425. One of the 
daughter of the latter was therefore selected for effecting a union 
with the Guptas*. 


* £ C. VII. Sk 176. 

^ Cf. tteras, Pttallans bttween Qapiits, Kudambas and Vakataltas, /. B. O. 
R,S., XII. p. 459. 



CHAPTER tv 


Rag^hu 


B haglratha was succeeded by his soit Raghu, who also bore the 
title of Raghuparthiva ^ The Talagunda inscription tel is us that 
Raghu “subdued hts enemies". It is Itkefy that he had to (jnell the 
rebellions of local chiefs who had so long been ciiaflng under the 
yoke of Bhagiratha, and made bold to assert their independence, as 
soon as the great King died. For the words of the epigraph seem 
to imply that Raghu, at least during the first few years of his reign, 
had to struggle hard to keep in its integrity the Empire he bad 
inherited from his father. “The King Raghu of good fortune", »> 
runs the inscription, “iike Prithu, having defeated his enemies by 
his valour, caused the earth (p^thuvt} to be enjoyed by his own 
race"*; and again: “His face (was) marked with the weapons of his 
enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of enemies who 
withstood him" *. That there had been combats during Raghn’s 
reign is also confimied by the Halsi grant of Kakustha, the brother 
of Raghu. According to this record Kakustha himself while "Yuva' 
lija of the Kadambas," seems to have been in great danger of losing 
his life in one of these fights. He eventually was saved by the 
bravery of a general called Srutaklrtty, who was granted, on ac* 
count of this hwoic act. a field in the village of Khetagrlma *, Evi¬ 
dently this battle, fought while Kakustha was the Vuvaraja, took 
place during the reign of his elder brother Raghu. 

The inscTiptioD highly extofs the personal accomplishments of 
Raghu. "Hisface,"saysthefecord, "was marked with the wea- 


• £. C, Vll, Sk, ITS. 

• ibid. 

* ttnd. 

* Reet. SarttcrU and Old Canartse tnKripttons, i. A., VI, p. 24. 



pons of his enemfes in combat with opposing warriors, smiler of 
enemies who withstood him*', it is evident froni this that Raghu 
was a great warrior almost cradled in the art of warfare. He was 
presumably an eminent statesman as well. For we may ri|hHy 
believe that it was his keen political insight, no less than his con¬ 
summate generalship, that saved the Empire from impending 
disaster. 

Raghu was indeed a truly successful monarch, and it ever 
stands to his credit that under the most trying circumstances, 
when external aggression, perhaps, and internal struggles, cer¬ 
tainly, were undermining the foundatintts of the Kadamba Empire, 
be was able to hold his sceptre and by breaking the back of all 
opposition caused “the earth to be enjoyed by his own race"'. He 
is presented as being the beloved of his subjects^ and doubtless, 
this was because the King had the welfare of his people at heart 
and took care to administer the country well. He seems to have 
been a man of exceptional learning and mental grasp *. and of 
vigorous personality. Finally the inscription remarks that he was 
munificent *, which may be understood to mean that he helped the 
people when they were in distress and did not bnrden them with 
heavy taxes. 

The Talagutida inscription, above referred to, does not say 
anything about the children of Raghin Probably, as pointed out 
above, he died without issue, since on his death ids biother 
Kakiisthavannma succeeded him. 


I E.C.Vlt.St, ITSl 

- *Ueini! shilled In diverse aria and versed In the study of andeiit lore’. 
3 £. C., Vlt, Sk, m. 



CHAPTER V 


Kakufthavarnima 


^ n the death of King Raghu, fiis brother Kakuathavarmma« who 
^ had been acting so long as the Yuvatnaharaja of the Kadam- 
bas S ascended the throne of Kuntala. It may rightiy be said that 
it was during the reign of this King that the Kadamba Empire 
reached the acme of its greatness. The Talagunda in script ion gives 
a glowing account of the prosperity of the country under him. It 
calls him the ornament of the Kadamba family—one who had dist¬ 
inguished hims^tf in fields of battle, who had won the esteem and 
love of his people by being kind to the needy, by protecting his 
subjects, and by lifting up the humble. People under such a 
monarch must evidently have been rich and prosperous, neither 
crushed by ta;tation nor harassed by state interference. This 
general opulence is attested by the inscription itself. “With their 
accumulation of all manners of essence of wealth, with gateways 
scented with ichor from lordly lusty elephants, with the sweet 
sounds of Sungs, the goddess of fortune contentedly {steadily) 
enjoys herself In his Jioose for a long time" *. 

Brigandage was absolutely unknown during this memorable 
regime of Kakustlia. and peace and order flourished to such an 
extent, that strangers, it has been said, who visited the country fell 
assured of the safety of their life and property. To quote the 
picturesque language of the epigraphical records “As herds of deer 
tormented by the heat, entering into groups of trees, take refuge 
in their shade and obtain relief for their panting minds, so relatives 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Cenarese tnseriptians, t, A„ V], p, 23. It nuy be 
presumed frpm the litscHptton that KaXustha was acting as the 
Yiivamabaraja at Falasika, when Ms broihcr was reigning as King 
at Banavasi, The inscription mentions the year 81 oF an unknown 
era. » E. C.. Vlb Sk, ITE 
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and dependents exposed to injury from superiors (Jyayai obtained 
comforts to their troubied minds by entering this country" 

Kakusthavarmma was a formidable warrior no less than a 
wise administrator. The Talagunda inscription calls him, "tlic 
ornament of tbe Kadamba family," and "the sun among kings oi 
wide-spread fame"\ In the Hatsi plates he is styfed "the gior>' of the 
Kadambas " and again "the Yuvaraja who enjoys tbe general good 
wishes of his subjects" % it is possible tiiat he extended the boun¬ 
daries of the Kadamba Empjrt: by annexing new territories. At 
any rate it Is abundantly clear that the reign of Kakustha was the 
heyday of the Kadamba power. 

The ascendancy of the Kadambas is also evidenced by the fact 
that ttis dynasty was united by marriage to other prominent rofing 
families of the day. Thus for instance a daughter of Kaknsthavarm- 
ma was given in marriage to Natendrasena, the Vakafaka King of 
Berar. The Balgbat plates of Prjthivisena t say that this King 
was the son of Narendrasena. bom of the Mahatlevj Ajjhifahhatta- 
rilca, a daughter of the king of Kuntala*. The same inscription tells 
us that IMarendrasena was the grandson of Rtidrascna li and $ri 
Prabhavati Gupta, herself a daughterof Chandra Gupta li^ Accord- 
mg to Mr. Vincent Smith this marriage between R^rasena J] and 
Sri Prabhavati Gupta took place about395 A.D.* Monsieur Jouveau- 
Oubreuil supposes that (he marriage of their grandson happened 
fifty years later, /, e. in 445 \ The reigning Kadamba king at this 
time was certainly Kakusthavarmma and, it being possibie that he 
had a daughter^of marriageable age in 445, this daughter was 
married to Narindrasina. 

A second daughter of the same Kakustha was w'edded to a 
Gupta king. We have already had occasion to remark that the 
probable motive of the embassy of Chandra Gupta II was tv. pro¬ 
pose a marri^e alliance with the Kadaniha King BhagTratha and 
the Taiagunda inscription bears witness that this alliance actually 
look place'. 


I Ibid. 1 ]hid. 

» Fleet, Sanscrit and Oid Canarrse /. A, Vl, p 24 

* IX, p. 271, w, 30-31, 

- Cf. S. XriHihnaswaitil Atyaugar, The Vakatakas in Gsipta fitstan 
Q._/, AL 5., XV, p. 155. 

« Smitti,/. ff. A. S., 1914, p, 326. 

« Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancienf History of the Decem. n. Ida. 

• E. C., VII, Sk, im ’ 
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This inscription mentions the event, but it does not give the 
name of the Gupta prince, nor that of the ECadamba princess. Con¬ 
sidering however that it was Chandra Gupta l[ who made overt¬ 
ures to Bhagiratha to form a marriage alliance, some people might 
be led to think that he himself married the Kadamba princess. But 
against this supposition we have the undisputed fact that one of 
the daughters of Kakustba was married to Narendra^na, the 
great-grandson of Chandra Gupta ii, through his daughter ^rT 
Prabhavali Gupta. How could two sisters be married one to 
Chandra Gupta and the other to his great-grandson? It is also 
impossibk’ that the Gupta prince married to Kahustha's daughter 
was the future Kumara Gupta, the son and successor of Chandra 
Gupta. For if we accept this prince as the one that married the 
Kadamba princess, two difficulties wouid at once present them¬ 
selves. in the first place if, as Fr. Heras supposes, the em¬ 
bassy look place in 390 A. D. and the marriage soon after in 390- 
91 % there is evidently too wide a gap between this marriage and 
that of another daughter of Kakustba in 445 A. D. with Narendra- 
sena, the Vakifaka King. Secondly, if we suppose that the embassy 
was sent in 410 and the marriage took place in 411 or thereabout, 
there !s still the difficulty of the age of Kumara Gupta. He is believed 
to have died somewhere in 455 “at a very ripe age". This seems 
to mean that he died at the age of 85-90. Hence he was a fully 
aged man (between 50 and 55) in 410, when this marriage took 
place. Kakusthavarmma would not have, it is evident, given his 
young daughter to a prince who was .ilready tar removed from 
her in years. U is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that It 
was one of the grandsons of Chandra Gupta that married the Ka¬ 
damba princess, and possibly it vvas Skanda Gupta, the successor 
of Kumara Gupta. And as regards the date, we are more inclined 
to accept 410-1! than 390-91 as the possible date of the marriage. 
Thus there will be a difference of thirty years between the marri¬ 
ages of Kakustha's daughters. This is not strange at all, especially 
when considering the fact that the kings married youn;^ and had 
many wives, whom they wedded at dilferent times. 


* Hcraji, ffetatiaas betwetn Guptas, Kadautbas and Vakatakas,/,S,OJf,S., 
XII, p, 4Q2. 


CHAPTER VI 


Santivarmma 


^ IfiHvarmitia, also known as Santivaravarmma, was the son and 
successor of the riJustrious Ifakostha. He is styled “the second 
3^" of the Kadaraba family iti one of the grants of his son, Mp- 
TaJagunda inscription speaks of him as a King of wide^ 
spread fame " and it also appears from other inscriptions that he 
maintained the glopr of the Kadamba Empire undiminished. In 
tact we have indications in ^ntivarmnia's epigraphical records of 
his having annexed new territories to the already extensive do¬ 
minions of the Kadambas. For th^ same TaJagunda inscription 
tens us that he was adorned with the acquisition of three crowns, 
which might justly be taken to mean that he either defeated or im¬ 
posed his suzerainty over three neighbouring petty kings. This 
fact IS also corrqlwrated by a statement in an Inscription of Vish- 
tjuvarmrna that Sln^ivannma Dharmma-niahiraja was "the master 
o the entire Kartipafa region of the earth, adorned by Vaijayanti, 
which was glorious with eighteen chieltains (most likely subordi- 
natc petty chiefs), enriched with the swift spoils of war"*. The 
?/above referred to, strikes the same note when it 

^ys: The goddess of fortune of his enemies was enticed by him 
from their abodes" ' 


Z I conclude that the Kadamba king- 

2™ I ih -T prosperous and rich as in the 

days of the victorious Kakusthavamima. The King must have gained 


'■ b! c!) VlTs^ ra** <^omfese hxfiptiMs, /, A., VI. p. ». 

* c, vt. Kif.'ifia. 

* Fleet, 1, c. 
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1li« love of his subjects by .idopting a wise system of adnrlnislra- 
tion and instituting works o( charity. The latter Is evidenced by 
the many generous gifts of Santivarmina. A long inscription of 
the time of his grandson tells us how feintivarmma rewarded the 
good conduct of his citizens. The village of Kheta, enjoyed so long 
by Dimakirtri, the royal fyriest, was on his death given to his 
mother as a reward for her Piety*. 

Another inscription of Sintivammsa states that he assisted at 
the opening ceremony of two temples built by Kannaya, and that 
he granted on this occasion a mattal of rice^Iand to the priest*. 
These facts bear witness to both the generosity and popularity of 
^antivarmma. 

During his reign, Krishn^varinma. his younger brother, had 
been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern provinces 
uf the Empire. For the Biriir plates of Vishnuvarmma, while describ¬ 
ing ^inlivannma, the grand-uncie of VishijuvarmBia, as the 
''master of the entire Kargijita region of the earth", clearly specify 
that his younger brotlief Krish^avarmma “was sovereign of the 
southern region". Now the same plates record a grant made by 
Vish^uvarmma, during his father Krishoavarmma's life. This 
grant was rtcvertheless made "with (he permission of Santivantuna 
Dharmma-maharaja'' *. This evidently shows that the donor as 
well as Kpsh^avarinma, the father of the donor, occupied asubor* 
diiiate position under ^ntivarmma. 


* f^leet, SaiWfil and O/tf Canarext Tnuripfiatts, f. VI. p. 

* £ C.. VIII, Sh, 44. 

* £.C..V1. Kii, l«. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


Mrigeiavarmnia 


JM rigesavamma was Ihe son of the Mahiraja ^ntivarmma. fn 
^ ^ his Hlre&kuna plates MrJgeiavarinnia is called “Srlttiat Kl- 
kustha’s dear son’s son"The Divagiri plates calf him simply 
the son of Santivarmma * *; while his Halsi plates go a tittle furiher 
and relate that he was the eldest son of l^antivarmma * The in- 
Kription of Ravivarmnia confirms this detail, when It says that his 
iSaiitivarmma’s^ eldest son was king Mflge^a. who "was possessed 
of renowned and wide-spread fame" *. 

Miige^avannma is variously styled in the jitscriptions as ilri- 
vljayaiiva Mrfge^avarmma, Mrig^avarntma, Sn Mrig^a or sim¬ 
ply Mrige^a. 

il would appear from the epigraphical records that soon after 
the death of Sintivarmnia there took place a division of the Ka- 
damba dominions, which till now had embraced an extensive Em¬ 
pire. In fact the Devagiri plates of Yuvaraia Devavarmma cat! his 
father Krishpavarmma, "the pious great King", "the pious great 
King of the Kadambas", "who celebrated horse-sacriffees", “who 
was a very jewel among chieftains and excellent Icings, who enjoyed 
a heritage that was not to be attained by persons of Naga de¬ 
scent These 6/rudas as well as the fact that Ihe inscription 
does not mention any overlord, as the BirOr inscription of Vishnu 
vamma commented upon in the preceding reign, clearly show that 
Krishi^avarmma had by this time set up as an independent stive- 


‘ £.C., Vtl,Sb, 33. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Caturae tnscriptfgns, /. /t,, VII, p, 36, 

* Ibid., VI, p, 2S. 

* lbld.,p.». 

■ tbid., ViJ, p, 34. 
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reii^n. When tills independence was obtained we are not able tn 
say. But 11 wilt not be a hasty statcnient to affirm that on better 
time for renouncing the allegiance could occur than the occasion 
of his brother's death. Perhaps one of his biradas in the inscrip¬ 
tion lately referred to, namely, "who acquired great wealth in 
battle'*, gives us a hint as to the breaking up of relations with his 
nephew Mrigelavarinma. 

Thus it was during Mri^avarmma’s reign at Valjayanti that 
the southern provinces of the Empire were separated from the 
Kadamba dominions, and were ruled over by the younger branch 
of the family, of which Krishnavarmmn became the founder, ft is 
evident from the inscriptions of the kings betongtiig to this branch 
that their capital was the city of Triparvata 

A few Inscriptions of Mdg^'tvarmma have been discovered 
which give us some details about his life and times. The epigraph 
at Talagunda, which was apparentJy intended to record some grant 
by Mrig^avarmma's Queen, says that "she was born in the noble 
Kaikeya family, her name being Prabhavati; she was the beloved 
wife of Mrigi^avannma Dharma-maharaja, sprung from the renown¬ 
ed Kadamba family and the mother of Ra(vt} Varma Dharma-ma- 
haraja." The inscriptfon then praises her liberality to the Brahmans*. 
We thus learn tiiat Mrigesavarmina^s Queen was a Kaikeya princess 
and that her name was Prabhavati, 

By his marriage with this princess Mpglsavarmma united 
his own house with one of the oldest ruling families of India. Tbv* 
Kaikeyas lay claim to an illustrious ancestry. They have been 
mentioned as a powerful race in the epic poems, the Mahabharata 
and tlie RcuitcLyorja^ They seem to have taken a prominent part in 
(be war of the atid the Romayana mentions Asbwa- 

pati as one of their chiefs at the time of King JanakaThis is the 
name borne also by the maternal uncle ofB^la^3ta^ In course of 
lime a branch of the Katklyas leems to have migrated to Southern 
India and established its sovereignty over a part of Kamifaka. 
It was the princess belonging to this branch that was very 
probably married to Mrigeia. 


* Fleet, SansttH and Old Canartst inscriptiAta, I. A., Vd, p. at. 
> M. 4./?., I910-t1,p.3SL 
« it&lAflM., V, 19; Xll, 77. 

‘ tiom., ft, 9, 22. * tbid., VII, 113-1H, 
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Mrigraavaramina, deprived as he was of liis southern domin¬ 
ions hy KrishQavarninia's rebeiiion against the Vaijayanti ruler, 
was none the less a remarkably SLiccesafiJl ruler. All the inscrip¬ 
tions that we have speak enthusiasticaily about his brilliant rule. 
The one of Divagiri says that he was "the great King of the Ka- 
dambas", and that the {amity of Kakustha, to which he belonged, 
became in his time the lamp of the world *. He r$ described in the 
grants of his son Kavivarmnia as a King possessed of wide-spread 
fame'- And his own grants of Hittjahebbigiiu and Devagiri 
make it clear that the extensive weaith which he treasured w*a5 
won by the strength and prowess of his own arm and in great dan¬ 
ger of battles 

It seems obvious from the Halsi plates of Mrige^a that there 
was at this time considerable hostility between the Kadambrts and 
the other mllng families of the day. The same plate records that 
Mrigeiavartiiina gave great lear to his enemies. And this remark is 
fully borne out by the subsequent statement that he *'uprooieci the 
family of Tungaganga" and "was a very fire of destruction to the 
Pal lav as” *. 

It is difficult to determine who the Qanga king was whom 
Mrige^avarmma uprooted. There is no evidence as regards this 
incident in the Ganga inscriptions. Nevertheless one fact of the 
reign of Harivarmma, who seems to have been the comemporary 
of Mrigesa, may perhaps refer to the victory of the Kadatnba 
monarch. Harivarmnia is said to have removed his ctipitaJ from 
Kuvalaia (Kolar) to Talakid on the river Kaviri . This change of 
Capital to the south of his kingdom could have been occasioned 
by an encroach me Eit of his enemies in the north cm north-west. 
As to the identity of the Patlava king defeated by Mrigeia. it 
is stiil more difficult to decide, on account of the several l^ilava 
branches made out from the study of the inscriptions. Mrig^a seems 
to have been more or less contemporary with Skandavarmma, 
whose son Vishijugupa is not given the tide of Maharaja, but only 
the title o| Yuvamahariia. This difference of tide between father 

_ 1 

* Fleet, Sarakffl ami Old Kamjrtst T/tscflotions, /. A.. Vll. e 3 b 

* Ibid, VI, pp. 27-29. ' 
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and son may perhaps point to a defeat of Ihe family in Hie time of 
Vish^tigopa. Anyhow this King seems to have never ruled from 
Kancht^ Yet the war between Ravivarmma and his relation 
VishQuvarmma which will be spoken of at length in ibe following 
rdgn, may give another clue for finding out the Pal lava king de¬ 
feated by Mrigeia, VisbtiuvarEniiia on this occassion entered into 
an alliance with one Chandadanda, who seems to have been a 
Pallava King This name is nevertheless not found in the Pal- 
lava genealogy. He could have belonged therefore to another 
branch of the family. At any rate, his alliance with Vish^uvarmma 
against Ravivarmnia can satisfactorily be explained by supposing 
a former defeat of his army, or the one of his predecessor, at the 
hands of Ravivarmma's father. 

In any case these two victories of Mrigesa abundantly prove that 
he made good the losses he had sustained at the beginning of his 
reign by the rebelMoit of his uncle 

Mrigi^avarmma was a wise administrator. He had, above all, 
the wellare of his subjects at heart and spared no pains in safe¬ 
guarding their interests *. One of hia copper-plate grants found at 


• Cfi Jouveau-Dubreuil, Tfte Pnf/uvdj, p. 15. 

* FSeeh Sense rfl and Old Canartsi Inserlptlans, L 4,, VI, p. 30. 

1 111 ihe Daulaiabab ptaies of JagadeJtainilla (A. D. I0I7A jayulmhii 1, the 
fqumler of ihv ChaTukya dytasty, is styled "the destroyer of the 
pomp of t he Kadambas'’. Hj/dtralmd Areheologicta Series, Ato. 2, p. 4- 
Btit the early records referring to Jayasimha that have hitherto been 
dfscovered, contain an alloslon to any such evcol, and do not attribute 
any specif Ic victories to him. Moris his name and that of his son 
Ranauga conaected with any historical facts. Moreover, as Is evident 
frodi the Kadamba records we have examined, the Kadanba Kings at 
this time, namely Mrigesa and feviva/mma, seem to have been men 
ot enfeptional abltlty, and consequently il would be unreasonable to 
suppose that ihesc rulers, who had defeated such powerful monarths 
as the Patlavas and the Qangas, were themselves routed by a mere 
soldier of fortune, as Jayasimha J seems to have been. The latter is 
described in the early Chalukya records as 'the lord of chief favour¬ 
ites,’or Hhc favourite'. /.A., KlX, p. £■/., VI, p. 8- Dr. Fleet 
appears to conclude from Uhls that Jayasimha 1 and Ranaraga very 
possibly held some military or execulive oHice under the Kadamha 
kings ol BanavasI. Fleet, Maaartse Dj^tmlles, p. 343. H is probable 
Ihgt this paved the way for (he subsequent independence of the 
family tnthe days ol Pullkesi J, 

• E. C.. IV. Hs. 18. 
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Divaglrt informs us that he was well shilkd in the art of govern¬ 
ment *- He also seems to have meted out equal justice to all with¬ 
out distinction of birth or title. The Hitgahebbagilu plates even 
style him as “Yudhisthira in justice'' *, Mrig3a is described in the 
records as a man of lofty intellect. The same Devagiri plates speah 
of him as sharing his wealth with the Brahmans, saints, preceptors, 
and learned menGiven such a sympathetic ruler, It is not too 
much to surmise that literature and art received a fresh stimulus 
under his patronage. Speaking of the great efforts he made in 
acquiring knowledge the grant says that his noble mind busied iK 
self (n learning and discriminating the truths of the several sciences 
(iastms), beneficial and entertaining in both the worlds ^ Finally 
Mrigeia was a deeply religious man. He was a pious Brahman like 
his predecessors* He is said in one of his inscriptions to be 
“honouring gods, Brahmans, priests and the learned; ever making 
gifts to chief Brahmans'**. The latter part of this statement, how¬ 
ever, is not an exaggeration, since all his inscriptions that have come 
down to us bear abundant witness to his liberality. Moreover 
though a pious Hindu, he was not intolerant of the other religions 
that flourished in his kingdom. Jainism in particular found favour 
in his eyes. We have three grants of his to the worshippers of 
Jinindra *. 

About ftis personal accomplishments one of his grants says 
that he had properly exercised himself ii!> manly sports, which 
comprised riding on elephants, and horses used weapons, and other 
games \ Wc have already seen that his literary achievements were 
remarkable and Iris knowledge of various sciences extensive. 

Before concluding this brief narrative of his reign we may say 
a few words about jainism at this time. From the three grants above 
referred to, one may get a glimpse of the flourishing condition of 
Jainism in the reign of Mrige^a. They mention at least three con¬ 
gregations of Jaina ascetics that lived in those days. For instance, 
MrigKa is said to have granted an extensive tract of tand (33 nfvnA- 


« Fleet, Sanscrit and OldCanarese Inscriaitons. I, A. VII □. 38 
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/a»as} from the river MatTfsarit up to the sacred confluence of the 
rivers, which is called lngi?iisariigama, for the punwse of support- 
ing th6 KPrehakas^ who were naked reitgious niendicantsS The vil* * 
■age of Kitavanga was also divided into three portions, two of which 
were bestowed, one on thesect of eminent ascetics called Svetapata, 
and the other on another sect called Nirgrantha •- Moreover the 
state of jaina temples, the ceremoni^that were performed in them, 
as mentioned fn some inscriptions, and the liberal grants of the 
King to meet the expenses of those ceremonies, show that Jainism 
was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that there 
were many people who were worshippers of Jinendra. 


1 Flee), o. e., p. 2S. 

* Ibid,, VII. p. 3a 



CHAPTER Vni 


Kumaravarmma 



hei] Mri^avarmma and Kfisli^avarmnia were ruling over 


^ ^ the Kadamba Empire, the one m the north and the other in Ihc 
squth‘, a third king of the same line seems to have esfahlished him¬ 
self at Uchchairiogt or Uchchangi This King was Sri Kumara¬ 
varmma Maharaja. He was possibly a brother of ^antivarmma, and 
son of Klkustha, like Kpshiiavarmma i. For it is not improbable 
that when Kdshpavarmma was made, in the reign of his elder 
brother Santivarmma, the viceroy of the Dakshiifipatha or the south, 
Kumaravarmma was appointed to the viceroyalfy of the eastern 
dominions of the Empire. Indeed, when ^antlvarmma succeeded 
his father Kakustha, the Kadamba Empire had reached such vast 
proportions that it was but natural that ^antivarmma should have 
adnilnist^d it by tneatis of viceroys. We may suppose that on the 
death of ^ntivarmma, when Mrig^avarmma ascended the ihrone 
at Vaijayanti, Kumaravarmma. taking advantage of the youth and 
inexperience of the new Emperor, threw up his allegiance to his 
overlord and established for himself an independent kingdom in 
the east. We do not possess any information about this monarch, 
as ihere are no inscriptions which speak about him, excepting the 
one of Mandhlta^raja, According to this record the latter was the 
son of ^Tt Kumaravarmma Maharaja 


< Ct. below, Chapter IX. 

* M.A.R., p. 3t, note. This place hat been Indcntilied with 

Llchchangi-durj;i, aituated about 3 mi lea to I he east qt Molakalmuru. 
In one ol the HbIbI granla (/. A., Vt, 30) the place i6 called Uchchs- 
fingt, "but Ihe name given in Ihe present grant is more nearly like 
lia vernacular equivalent*' 
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CHAPTER IX 


Krisnavarmma I 


K rishnavarmnia was the younger son of Kakusthavarmina and 
brother of ^ntivarmma. In the Birtlr plates of Kfishiiavarmma s 
son Vishnuvannraa, ianlivarmma is said to be the Jy^htba-ptt^ of 
“the father's elder brother'' of the latter*. This enables us to esta¬ 
blish the relationship between the two branches of the Kadamba 
family. , 

Krishtjavarmnta, as stated above, acted till his brother Santt- 
varmina's death as the viceroy of the southern provinces ^ the 
Kadamba Empire. But on ttie accession of his nephew Mrigcia t-i 
the throne at Valjayatstl, he renounced his allegiance to his bro¬ 
ther's successor and formed tor himseU an independent kingdom 
in the south. The capital of this younger branch of the Kadambas 
is difficult to ascertain with certainty. However the fact that the 
Devagiri pfEtes of MvavEtmii* son of KrishnavaTrnniET issued 
from Triparvatj has ted Prof, Jouveati-Dubreuil to think that this 
was their seat of government*. 

The satisfactory identification of this city has caused some 
difliculty to the scholars. Prof. Jouveau-Dubteuit has put forward 
the suggestion lhatjl was probably Divagiri, inttie Karajgi Taluqua 
of the Dharwar District", However lie does not specify any reason 
lor this identification. It was probably based upon the fact that 
the copper-plate inscription above referred to was found at tiiis 
village. But against this it may be argued that two more records 
were discovered at the same place, issued trom Vaiiayanli by 


• £.c.,vi, Kd, 162 . CI,£,VIII, p.30, note3. 

* Jouveau-Dubreuil, ArtCititt tUstofy of ibt Dtocotit p. ItU. 
» Ibid. 
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Mrig^avanrinia. Moreover the word Dakshio^patha, of which 
Krishi!} 3 varmma was first the viceroy and subsequently the Kinc;, 
suggests a province to the south of Batiavast; whereas Devagiri Is 
to the north. These considerations prove that Prof. jouveau-Du- 
breuiPs theory is inaccurate. 

Triparva^a was very likely the ancient name of Hajebid. In 
the Belur Taluqua, of the Mysore State. Jn the lime of the Hoysa- 
jas, it became one of their capitals. The reasons for this identifi¬ 
cation are that it is situated to the south of Banavasi, thus agreeing 
with the description of being in the Dakshi^lpatha. Furthermore a 
set of copper-ptates of Krishnavamima ft were found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this vil]age‘. Moreover the topography of this village 
exactly fits in with the etymological meaning of the word 
Triparvata, a city of three hills. For in the vicinity of Halebjd there 
arc three hills protecting the village. These .are Bhairava^udda 
and Push pagiri to the south-east of the viliage and Ben^egudda 
to the west The Hoysa|as made this one of their rafadhanis 
(capitals), possibly because of its historical associations as the ca¬ 
pital of the southern branch of the Kadambas. 

Krishpavarmitia is said to have married a Ksilteya princess and 
had by her a son. known as Vishnuvarmma % The Birur plates, 
spoken of above, contain a grant made by the fatter during the life 
time of his father with the permission of his granduncle Santi- 
varmnia. Some incidental remarks made in the same inscription 
lead us to conclude that Krishoavarmma had other sons besides 
Vish^uvarmma. The statement that Vishnuvarmma was the eldest 
son seems to suggest the existence of two other sons younger than 
him. Again the unusual statement that Vishiiuvarmina was Kfish- 
^avarmma’s son "from the daughter of the Kaikiya" seems point¬ 
edly to indicate that Krishgavannma had one or more sons from 
another wife. Can it not be supposed that Yuvarlja Bevavarmrna, 
who is said in his Devagiri plates, to be "the beloved son of the 
pious great king Sri Kpshnava^mma”^ was the second son of Krhh- 
navarmnia i? judging from the writing, these Devagiri piafes 
would appear to be of the same period as the Biriir plates. 11 is 
absolutely certain that they arc much anterior to the Bcnnahajli 
plates of Krishgavarmma il V 


* £. C,. V, SI, 121, 

« f. A, VI. p. 19. 
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[t is evident ffom the inscriptions of Krlshtiavarmma that tie 
was a successful King at least during the greater part of his rule. 
The Bentiahailli plates of his grandson Krishnavarnima It record 
that he was "famed fur victory in many arduous wars, learned and 
modest"The Devagiri grant of Iris son Devavarmma calls him 
"the pious great King of the Kadaitibas”, "a very jewell among 
chieftains and excellent kings", and adds the significant remark 
that "he acquired grirat wealth in batle" and "possessed the sole 
umbrella''*. The Blrur plates of his son Vishijuvarmma, which 
were issued, as we have said above, in* the reign of his brother 
Santivarmma, say that Ktlshtiavarmma was 'The sovereign of the 
southern region adorned with his outspread unibrelia"*. All these 
Inscriptions expressly state that Krishravarrama performed the 
horse sacrilice. This is for the second time in Kadamba histo¬ 
ry that we come acrrws a king that performs the horse sacrifice. It 
will be remembered that Ihe first king of this dynasty to perform 
this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was Mayuravamima. Not 
even the great King Kakustha is anywhere said to have been ad¬ 
mitted to this unique honour, 

!t was probably towards the end of his reign that Knahna- 
vamiina suffered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Pal- 
lavas, One of the inscriptions of this Kadamba monarch found in tfie 
Devanagere Taluqua informs us that In a disastrous battle his army 
was totally defeated by the Pallava King, Nagakkasa. Slvananda- 
varnvma, whose country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence 
from the world and betook himself to a forest intent on leading a life 
of penance, prayer and suHtude ** The result of this battle seems to 
be that Krishfjavnrtnma remained till his death under the political 
tutelage of the Pallavas. For as we shall see in the next reign, his 
son Vishquvarrama was Installed on his throne by the Paliavas. 

It now remains for us to identiry the two persons, mentioned 
in the inscription, namely Nagakkasa and ^ivanandavarmma. 
Mr. Rice is of the opinion that the latter was perhaps another 
son of Krishgavarmma- According to the same authority the 
expression, "bom in the family of the Kekayas, ’ suggests that 


1 

i 

1 
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he was bora of the same mother as VishguvarmmaThe 
mformation, however, that is ftirnished by the inscription 
appears to contradict this view directly- For the epigraph says that 
he was "of the Atreya g6tra, born in the Soma-vamSa, bom also in 
(he family «I the Kekayas"; whereas the Kadambas are described in 
all their records as of the Mlnavya gotra and sons of Haritl 
How could the father and the son belong to two different gotrai? 
Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that Sivanaittiavarmnia 
was probably a close relation of Krish^avarmnia, possibly a brother 
of the Kaiklya princess, lie had married. It is not improbable thst 
he was the governor of a provinci; to the east of the Kadamba 
doininiuns and might have been responsible tor the disaster above 
referred to * *. The inscription descries him as being devoted to the 
feet of his father and mother. He is also reported to have been 
“charmed with heroism, courage, bravery, and valour." and distin¬ 
guished by flattering attributes due to a succession of brave deeds . 

With regard to Naijakklsa we are told in the same record that 
he was the Pallava monarcti that inflicted defeat on Krishpa- 
varmma's army. But no monarch of this name is to be found in the 
list of the Pallava kings drawn from their inscriptions hitherto 
discovered. Krishi^varmina seems to have been more or less a 
contemporary of Shandavarmma II and his son Vishpugopa. The 
lalter is certainly out of the question, for as we have already 
observed, he was a weak ruler. Hence, we may conclude Ibat the 
Pallava king that defeated KrishQavarmma was either Skatida- 
varmma, or a king belonging to one of the many branches oi the 
Pa Havas, whose inscriptions have not come down to us. 


• Pice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 24>>25. 
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CHAPTER X 


VIshnuvarmiiia 


K rishi^avarmina was succeeded by his son Vish^juvarmifla. The 
Birflr plates of the latter tell us that he was the eldest son of 
Kpshpavanuma* *; and according to the Bennahalji plates of hla 
grandson Krishtjavamtna 11, '*he was begotten by him (Krishna- 
varmmaionthe daughter of Kaikeya’-*. We may presume that 
VishnnvarmJna was tht governor of a province, when he made the 
grant recorded in the Biriir plates. 

Vishi[tu varmipa is said in his Hebbata record to have been 
installed on his throne, “by ^ntivarmma, a Pallava king”*. Wc 
may deduce from this fact that, when Krishnavarmnia died, Mrigesa- 
varmma or some other king of the elder branch of the Kadamba 
family tried to prevent Vishnuvarmuia's succession to his father s 
thrones and Vishnuvarmma having appealed to his overlord 
helped by him. According to this theory the Pallava king Santi- 
varmma would be the successor and perhaps the son of Nanakkasa, 
who had routed Vishijuvarmma's iather, ^ , 

There are a few Kadamba inscriptions that give us an estimate 
of Vishnuvarmma’s ability as a ruler. The Bennahaili plates, above 
referred to, compare him to Vatsa Raja, Indra and Aijuna 
use of the bow and in the training of horses and cicphante. ^ e 
same plates also refer to his proiiciency in Grammar and Lo^c . 
His own BiriJr plat® record that he had distinguished himself by a 
“coUectlon of hundred pious great works of merit, of herediUry 
fame for great bravery and valour gained in war". The grant goes 


I fi.C.,Vl.Kd,»i2. 
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on to say that he was '*the protector and prodaimer of the 
excellent Brahman faith, kind to alt. goodness tike a moon, shining 
on the water-1ities. the minds of the twice-born, the learned and 

hts friends'’^. The Hebbafa grant of hh says that "he had achieved 
victories against great odds in a omnber of battles", that he had 
made "a proficient study of (he iastras and tirts," that he was 
"ati efficient ruler of his people" and that "he was a truthful and 
good Brahman"*, 

AH these praises, excepting the one that proclaims his Brah- 
man faith, appear to be empty boasts. Vishnuvarmma does not 
impress us as a great monarch. The express mention in the same 
Hebbata plates, issued in the fifth year of his reign, of the favour 
done to him by the Pallava King, would suggest that he was pro- 
babJy a dependent of the Pallavas all )iis life, (n fact a careful per¬ 
usal of this inscription will reveal that Vishguvarmma is here de¬ 
nied one of the most important biradas, always applied to the Ka- 
damba monarch^ The inscription mentions onJy ihe bare namf of 
Vishnuvarmma, while the grants of other kings never fail to prefix 
at least the title of 'Maharaja* before their names. 

It was probably at the accession of the young prince Ravi- 
varmina, the ruler of the northern kingdutn, that Vish^uvarmma, 
thought that the time had possibly arrived for contesting the suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Vaijayanti with his relation Ravivarmma, 
He must have found a willing helper in his overford Chatjdadsjjda, 
the King of Kancbl, the successor and perhaps the sou of iaiiti- 
varmma, who probably believed that he would thus be able to es¬ 
tablish his suzareinty over the whole of the Kidamba dominions 
and restore tJie honour of his ancestors, defeated by Mfige^a, Ra- 
vivarmma's father. The fact that the Hebbata inscription of Vish- 
puvarmma betrays considerable Ganga influence ’ shows that the 
Gangas at this time were friendly disposed towards the younger 
branch of the Kadaniba family. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
suppose that they also joined this coalition, hoping to retrieve the 
losses inflicted by the same Mrig^a, As we shall see later, this 
attempt was not successful. Ravivarmma. in spite of hi': youth came 
oui successful in the war and killed his chief adversary Vishiju- 
varmma 


‘ e. C„ VJ, Kd, IG2. 1 ,H. A. /?.. p. 08, 

* Flpcb StfflKrtt and Old Cumresr Insertfiifopg, /. a,, vt. p, X. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Simhavarmnia 


S !rnh 3 v 3 rmTiia was thft son of Vishijuvarmitia *• No inscription of 
this King has come down lo us, and therefore the little we know 
of him is derived from the BennahalU plates of his son Krishoa- 
varmma 11. It is possibie that alter the defeat and death of his fa¬ 
ther Vishijuvarmnia, SiihUavannma remained in an inferior position 
during the long reign of Ravivarmma. This perhaps partly ac¬ 
counts for the fact that there arc no inscriptions of Siihhavarmma- 
Siinhavarmma is described in the Bennahalji plates as, the 
Maharaja of the Kadambas, brave and skilled in many (branches of) 
learning’ ■. As he is called the Maharlja in this grant we may 
presume that he ruled as an independent king, but over a small 
kingdom. The second part of the praise, namely that he was skilled 
in many branches of learning, clearly shows that he was not a 
warrior, but devoted himself to private study. 

We said above that we do not possess any grartls of this King. 
From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign was a very 
short one. For even as petty ruler we would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 


1 e. C. V. Bl, >31. 
( Ibid. 


CHAPTER Xn 


Mandhata Ra|a or Mandhatrivarmma 


lyi andhSlrivarrama was the son or Kumaravarmma. He was also 
^known as Mandhata Raja, A dated in the second year 
of his reign from Vaijayanti styles him Vijayaiiva Mandhatri- 
vamtma ^ His Shimoga plates issued in the fifth regnal year call 
him merely Mandhata Raja •, We are however certain that both 
these names refer to the same monarch. For not only do the names 
sound similar but the grants also seem on palaeographical ground 
til belong to the same period. Moreover the Shimoga plates of this 
King bear great resemblance to the Hebbafa piates of Vishiju- 
varrnma Both these records begin like the Qanga grants with 
Svasti fitam bhagavata, the only other grant with a similar 
beginning being the Bei?ij9r plates of Krishnavarmma II But it is 
clear from a careful comparison of the above three plates of Man- 
dhatrivarmma and VlshQuvarmma with the one of Knslit^avarmma 
If that the form of characters in which the furtner are wrillen is 
quite different frorn those in which the latter are inscribed. This 
would make Mandhitrivaimma a contemporary of Vish^uvaraima, 
and not of Krishnavannma. Furthermore a comparison of the 
Ku^gcre plates of Mandhatrivarmma with the other Kadaniba in* 
scriptions then existing led Dr, Kielhom to connect this monarch 
closely with Mrigejavariiima^ "The ciiaracters'', says he, “are of 
the box-headed type of the southern alphabet, and iii their general 
appearance, among Kadamba inscriptions, resemhie most those of 


' £./.,VJ.p. l8t£, C.,Vii,Stc.25. 

* 1910-1 t,pp.3)-35. 

* Ibid., rsa, p. OR 

* £. C., V, Bl, 345. 

* The Hebbata pklesof Vishnuwarmma aniJ iheShtmogi plates of Wan- 

dhata had dot b«n discovered al Die time when Dr. Kielhorn wro^e. 
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the Divagere plates of the fourth year and tlie Halsi plates of the 
Maharaja Mrige^avarmnia. Und, Aitt., Vot. VII, p. 37 and Vol. VI, 
p, 24. plaks>"‘. t-astly ihe Hijgahebbagilu plates of the same 
MrlE?ia are throughout similar to these Kudgere plates. The usual 
prefix vijiiys-hivo also occurs in the Hittjahebbagllu plates and 
both the inscriptions are described as Pattlkas*^ 1* ts evi^nt 
therefore that Mandhatrivarmnia was also a contemporary of Mp- 
geiavannma. 

All this is calculated to prove our hypothesis that the Kadamha 
Empire at this time had already been dismembered and was ruled 
over by Mrige^avannroa, Vishtjuvarmrna and Kumaravarmma in the 
north, south and east respectively. It also shews that Santivarm- 
ma, Krishoavarmma, and Kumiravarinma were all brothers or at 
least very close relations, since only such could be appointed to 
the highly responsible posts of viceroys of the different parts of 
the Empire. 

We have said that the Kndgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma 
were issued lri>m Vaijayanti or Banavasi, This fact seems to 
suggest that on the death of the King of Banavasi, his cousin Mp- 
geia, Mandhitrivarnima who was ruling at a short distance from 
this capital marched on the latter city and seized upon the throne. 
We know that Mrig^ovarmma died an almost premature death ^ 
and his son, RavivarmniEL, was perhaps a mere stripling at the time. 
Consequently Mandhatrivannnia could have his own way and he 
usurped the throne. It is clear from the inscriptions that Mandha- 
t riv a mi ma ruled over this kingdom for more than five years, tlis 
Shimoga plates are dated in the fifth year of his reign V 

There are no other Kadamba inscriptions that speak of the 
successor of Mandhatrivarmma. It Is possible that he died without 
an heir, or that when Ravivarmma came of age there followed a ci¬ 
vil war in the course of which Mandhatrivamima was killed, and 
Kavivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijayanti by right The latter 
conclusion is more probable, for perhaps it is because of this occu¬ 
rence that all ibc records of the Kadamba kings paj>s this branch 
oyer witlicmt any Tneistion 4 Out knowledge of KtimaravaTinma an 
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his son Mandhitrivarmma is derived from the two ripcords mention¬ 
ed above, belonging to the latter. 

The Shimoga plates of this monarch say that this gioilous 
Mandhata Raja raisccl the ‘'banner in the shape of the fame acquired 
on many battlefields on which his seen Elephants in rut trampl¬ 
ed on the bodies of his enemies”*. Though at fimt sight this 
eulogium might strike us as a fitting record of the glories of Man- 
dhatrivarmma as a ruler, it must nevertheless be counted as an 
empty boast, as we know that this monarch was a usurper. 


1 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XIJ1 


Ravivarmma 


A t the time of the death of Mandhatrivarmraa, the throne of Ba- 
navasi was again occupied by a representative of the main Une 
of the Kadamba-Kula In the person of Eiavivarmina, Mpt^eia’s son, 
who had been dispossessed of his rights by the intruder Mandhata- 
The new King seems to have come to the throne at a very early 
age. This prince being young, the Pailava and the Ganga Kings, 
who had been vanquished by his father tried to retaliate 

by encroaching on the Kadamba territory. They also appear to 
have prevailed upon his relation Vlsltf^uvarmma to make a bid for 
the sovereignty of the northern regions. But Ravi vat mma, as seen 
when narrating the history of Vtshtfuvannma's reign, rose equal 
to the occasion, defeated them all in battle, and even killed Vtsh- 
nuvartnma. "That nighty King,” says the epigraphical record, 
"the Sun of the sky of the mighty family of the Kadambas, who 
having slain Srf VlshQUvarmma and other kings, and having con- 
Quered the whole world, and having uprooted Chaijdadapda, the 
Lord of KlfichT. had established himself at Pala^ika"' The Halsi 
plates of his son Ha/ivarmma record that Ravivarmma "acquired 
the regal power by the strength and the prowess of his own arm' *. 

Ravivarmma had undoubtedly a long and prosperous reign. 
The Nilambbr plates of this sovereign which were issued from 
Vaijayanti are dated in the fifth year ot his reign^ There are 


* Fleet, SatacntQtidOldConare»ttacfiptioas,f.A.,Vi, p. 30. Dr. Fleet 

uUtes Uijil ViahnMvannnia was the Pailava king Vishtiugopavariniiia. 
But it aeems more likely that the kiag rticBlioneil was Ravtvirinma’s 
contenporaryj in the younget hranch ot the Kadamba family, the son 
of Krlshnnvarmma. 

* Fleet, Sata^rti and Otd Canarisi Imciiptions^ 1. A., VI. p. 3£ 
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three seta ul pl&tes dated in the same reign from Palliika and 
the Ajjibad‘Shsi plates are dated in the 35lh year of his reigns 
It being likely that he lived a tew years more, after he made this 
grant, we might give 40 years as the possible extent of his reign. 
There is nothing strange in this assumption for the simple reason 
that Ravivarmma ascended the throne when quite young. 

All the Inscriptions of the Kadamba Icings that speak uf Savl- 
varmma are unanimous in presenting him as a truly great monarch. 
A set of Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma describes him as a King 
■‘who possessed a blameless and mighty regal power that had been 
acquired by the strength of his own arm" His own Halsi grants 
tell us that he “acquired good fortune by his excellence and forti¬ 
tude,"* and that he was“the Sun on Ihe sky of the mighty family of 
the Kadambas” \ His Sirsl plates record that before his prowess 
“(are) prostrate air, and apparently as if trying to compare him as 
warrior to the great Kakusthavarmina add: “Similar to the great lead- 
erof the armies of Kadamba" *. Kavivarmma is, in these inscriptions, 
said to have slain VishQuvamma and other kings and conquered 
the whole worlds This inscription does not mention the name of 
the Gangas, among the kings subdued by Ravivarmma. Yet it is 
possible that he extended his conquests to the territories of the 
Gangas, uprooited on a previous occasion by his father Mrigija. In¬ 
deed the NitambQr plates of Ravivarmma seem to hint at this fact, 
as they contain a grant of two hamlets named Multagi and 
Malklvu, situated at a very short distance from Ta!akad,"the new 
capital of the Gangas*. We have said above that the possible 
reason why the Qanga king Harivamima transferred his capital 
from Kuvaiala (Kolar) to Talakad was the encroachment of his 
enemies on the north or north-west It is possible that Ravi- 
varnima continued the war against the Gangas and after the 
defeat of the allies successfully attacked ihelr new capital 
at Talakad. In no other way can one account fur this grant- 
The fact that the plates are dated in the 5th regnal year of 


‘ Pled, o. c.,pp.27,39',30. 

* Prograt Report^ 4- tP. /., 1917-18, p. 35. 

* fleet, 0 -c., p. 3S. 
i Ibid,, p. 29, 

■- lbiil„p.3(]L 

■ E, XVI, p. 268 and note 4. 
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Ravivarmma confirms our statejnent that the Gangas were also im¬ 
plicated in the conspiracy to dethrone the young prince, 

Aii the inscriptions highly extoi Ravivarmma’s extraordina^ 
qualities of head and heart In the Haisi grant of his brother Bha- 
tiuvarmma, he is calied “the pious Great King of the Kadambas”*. 
His owQ Sirs! plates testify that he was “well-versed in slates^ 
matiship"** The Haisi plates of hts son Harivarmma record that 
he was the touchstone to test the gold which was the mind ol 
teamed men, and that he supported holy people with the wealth 
he had amassed by just means The fact that he went to the ex¬ 
tent of supporting holy people and scholars is corroborated by tiis 
own Haisi and Nilambur grants, "The Lord Ravi”, the lormer re¬ 
marks, “established tlie ordinance at the mighty city of Palaiika 
that ascetics should be supported during the four months ol _the 
rainy season; that the learned men, the chief of whom was Kumara- 
datla, should according to justice enjoy all the material substance 
of that greatness”'. The NilambBr inscription mentions a grant of 
two villages to a Brahman named Qbvindaawamj, who had master¬ 
ed die yh/urtfl^da, the purpose of the grant being the increase of 
hiE own merit*. The Sirsi plates record another grant made by hitn 
to the temple of Ids beloved physician, the deMmatya Nilakai)tha''< 
The Haisi inscription above referred to records other ordinances 
established by him, including provision for the celebiatton, every 
year on the full moon day of the month Karttika fOct,-Nov,|, of the 
eight days festival of the god Jinendra'’. The second Haisi record 
of Ravivarmma also mentions a grant made by him to the god Ji- 
nendra *. 

Tlius loved by all his subjects Ravivarmma pa^ed away after 
a long reign of 40 years. An inscription found in the Sorsh Tatu- 
qua seems to imply that, when Ravivarmma died, one of his queens 
became a satl, and was burnt with his body *, 


I Fleet, Sanscrit and Oid Caitarfse i/ucripllnnt, /. A,, VI, p. 29. 

• J5./„ XVf, p. 268. 
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CHAPTER XJV 


Harlvarmma 


R avtvarmnia was succecdeil by his son Haftvamma. The 
reign of this sovereign seems to have been remarkably short, in 
fact his age, when he ascended the throne, was undoubtedly ripe, 
as the reign of his father was longer than usual. Moreover the 
three copper-plate grants that have come down to us do not go 
beyond his eighth regnal year. The one ot Halsi dated in his fourth 
year records that “he was kindly disposed tovrards his subjects," 
and had “acquired a sovereignty that was free from all troubles’’ *. 
In fact the foes of the Kadatnba Empire, as we have already seen, 
had so completely been vanquished during the long reign of the 
illustrious Ravivarmma. that they dared not rise against his succes¬ 
sor at the begiiuijng of his reign. The inscription next femarks 
that he, “pervaded the whole world with his fame" and again 
that he “cleft open the mountains, which were his enemies, by the 
blows of the thunderbolt, which was his own arm.'* One kels that 
the last two praises are too poetic to be taken at their face vaJue, 
Indeed on reading the second grant, also from Halsi, dated in the 
fifth year of his reign, one begins to doubt whether he was actually 
a great monarch. Unlike other grants it entirely thrusts into tlie 
back ground the donor while it grows eloquent on the achieve¬ 
ments of his father Ravivarmma, it is satisfied with saying tiiat 
Harivarmma was '*a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the hearts 
. of his own subjects,’* while it bestows a long litany of praises on 
Ravivarmma. It speaks of the latter as one, “who possessed a 
blameless and mighty regal power that had been acquired by the 
strength and prowess of his own arm; who was the touchstone to 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese rnscripHptls, K A,, Vt, p, 31, 
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tf^stthe goJd, which wa& the minds of the teamed people; who had 
manifested his victory over his passions by Freeidg himself from 
lust and other such enemies; who supported holy people with the 
wealth that he had amassed by just means, and whose pure Fame 
was spread abroad over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Great King of the Kadambas...* *^^ This clearly shows that 
Harivarmma if not exactly a weakling, was never as great a mon¬ 
arch as his father. 

Hanvarmma was the last King of the elder branch of the Ka- 
damba family. For immediately after this monarch we find Krish- 
navarmma II, the representative of the younger branch, on the 
throne of Vaijayanti’. Possibly Harivarmma died without an heir 
and appointed Krisiinavarmma as his successor, in order to unify 
and strengthen the Kadamba Empire, This indeed appears a 
plausible compromise intended to put an end to the unfriendly 
relations existing between the two brandies of the same family, 
which were tending to undermine the power of the Kadamba- 


Kula 


But an epithet used in one of the inscriptions of the same 
Krishnavarmma seems to contradict this theory, Krisiinavarmma 
is said in the record to have acquired the wealth of his kingdom 
by his own strength and valour^ This would probably imply 
that Krishqavarmma renewed the hereditary feud, and in the war 
that followed Harivarmma lost both his life and his kingdom. 

In this Krishijavarmma was most tikeiy helped by the rebellion 
of Pulikdi I in the northern part of Harivarmnia’s kingdom. We 
referred above to the suggestion of Dr, Fleet that Jayasiriiha and 
Raqaraga, the first members of the Chalukya family, were pro¬ 
bably in the employ of the Kadamba emperors in their northern 
dominions *. The advantageous position which they held under 
the Kadambas seem to have slowly paved the way for the final in¬ 
dependence of the Chalukyas in the time of PulikeSi F, The latter, 
it is evident, took advantage of the weakness of Harivatmma and 
declared himself an independent sovereign over the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the Kadamba Empire, of which he was presumably the 
chief administrative official. Indeed the Fact that tie made Badimi, 
which is situated exactly in the centre of the northern provinces of 


* Ibid., p. 32. * £, A, XVI, p.271. 
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the Kadamba kitigdcim» his capital *, plainly indicates that by this 
insurrection Harivarmma lost the entire northern part of his king^ 
dotn 

Though the Chattikyas shook off the yoke of Kadamba sup¬ 
remacy, the Sendrakas neverthetess remained faithful to their over- 
lords. A copper-plate inscription of Harivarmma avers that the 
Sendrakas were at this time the feudatories of ihe Kadambas. 
The inscription records the grant of a village called Maradi, at the 
reijuest of Bhanuiakti, for the use of the holy people and for the 
purposes of the celebrations of the rites of the temple to the ^ra- 
mat^as, who were a congregation of Jatna religious mendicants. 
Bhlnujakti is styled in the record as "the glory of the family of the 
Sendrakas" *. But the record says nothing more about this dynasty. 
It is probable that they had been reduced to submission during the 
glorious reign of Kakusthavarmma, or of his son ^Intivarmina, and 
remained as dependants of the Kadambas till the decline of their 
power. That the Kadambas had subordinate rulers under them is 
made evident by the Talagunda record of §antlvarmma which re¬ 
marks that the latter was adorned by the acquisition of three 
crownsThis we have ttttdersiooil to mean that Santivarmma 
imposed his suzetainty on three neighbouring dynasties. One of 
these royal families was evidently the Sendrakas, who are spoken 
of for the first Hme in the above mentioned inscription of Hari¬ 
varmma. 

Harivantima. though not a great monarch in the military sense 
of the word, was nevertheless one who had the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects at heart. One of his Halsi grants tells us that he was like 
unlo "a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the hearts of all his 
subjects" ^ The Sangoli plates of his mention that he had been, 
"initialed into a vow of prottcllng the subjects"*. The three 
grants that have come dowu to tis are a clear proof that no deserv¬ 
ing person or institution ever escaped his notice. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Krishnavarmina II 


K rislinav'armina M was the son and successor o( Simhavarroma. 

He is described in his own Bennahatff piatesas having “acciuir- 
ed the wealth of his kingdom by Jiis heroism"* *. This may perhaps 
refer to the restoration by him of the fallen fortunes of his family. 
In fact the Sirsi plates of the same monarch remark that he "gained 
fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of his snccesscs tn many 
battles." The record further states that he was anointed at Vaijayanti 
"duringa horse-sacrifice"*. From this we may conclude that 
KrishQavarmma revived the feud of his forefathers and having 
conquered Harivarmma, the last representative of the elder branch 
of the Kadambas, ascended the throne at Vaqayanti. Furthermore 
the fact tliat Kfishnavarinma performed the hofse-sacriftce would 
show that he gradually became so powerful as to tmpoae his over- 
fordship on the neighbouring rulers. This is clearly indicated 
in his Benqur plates, where Krishijavarmnta is represented as 
making a grant of the village of Pelmadi in the Sendraka-vtshaya 
to the god Mahideva in the Inguga village, after having set out on 
a military expedition from Vaijayanti*. The inscription does not 
tell u$ against whom this campaign was undertaken. However it 
is possible to conclude that as the grant was made in the Sendraka- 
vishaya the expedition was directed against the latter, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that during the confusion that was occas^ 
ioned by the civil war between Krishoavarinma and Harivarmnia 
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the ^ndrakas reaDunced thetr allegiance to the Kadambas and 
serted their independence. Accordingty when Knshqavarmma had 
securely established himself on the throne at Vaijayauti, he proceed¬ 
ed against them; and the fact that he celebrated the horse-sacrifice 
would show that he succeeded in this campaign. 

This important event seems to have taken piace after the 
seventh and Wore the 19th year of his reign in which his six plates 
are dated For the Bennahajli plates which are dated in his seventh 
regnal year do not allude to this event at all. 

It is not improbable that in the struggle with Harivarmma, 
Krish^avarmina was helped by the Gangas, who had always be¬ 
friended this branch of the Kadamba family. The Gangs influence 
at his court is evidenced by the departure from the traditional style 
in which the Kadamba grants are inscribed. For instance, the 
contents of his BeiJtlur plates differ in some singular respects from 
his Bennahajjl plates‘, "They begin", says Mr. Rice, "as do most of 
the Ganga plates, with JUam bhaga^/atot” and "the Sjumti is 
opposite the third line" *. 

This friendship between these two ruling families perhaps cul¬ 
minated in the marriage of KnshQavarmina’s sister to Tadangala 
Midhava, the King of the Gangas 

Krishnavarmma, as it is plain from what has been said, was a 
remarkably successful monarch. The grant of his grandson 
Bh^ivanrnna calls him; "A sun in the firmament of this (Kadamba) 
family" *. All the grants of his nephew, the Gangs King Avinita, 
accord to him the same honour *. His own Bennahajli plates record 
that he was “skilled in rightly protecting his subjects’* *, which 
would perhaps imply tliai during his reign the country was rendered 
safe from the invasions of foreign kings. The BeijtiQr plates appear 
to confir m this supposition. For they Speak of him as “protecting 
his subjects,” and style him "the destroyer of his enemies in the 
earth" The same record also bears witness to his generosity. 
"Even as in the Yudliisthiras’s palace," says it,"so in his, thousands 
of Brahmans were daily fed in comfort" *. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A Marriage between the Qangaa 
and the Kadambaa 


'T'here are many inscriptions of the Qanga kings of Mysore that 
* speak of a marriage alliance between the Kadamba and the 
Ganga royai families. Some inscriptions of King AvinTta record that 
he was the son of Kohgat?i*Mahadhirlja by the beloved sister of 
the Kadamha King Kpshnavarnima K The grants describe Krishq^a- 
varmma as the "sun in the firmament of the Kadamba famityV, But 
there are no ctues in the record to enable one to ascertain who this 
Krishijavarmina was, whether he was the first king of that name or 
his great-grandsonWe have therefore to fal] back upon two 
hints we discover in the contemporary mscriptlons in order to ar¬ 
rive at a satisfactory solution of Ihls riddle. The first is the Inscrip¬ 
tion of the Oanga King^ripurusha discovered at Halkur, that gives 
S. 710 or A. D. 788 as the year of the grant. From the study of two 
other inscriptions of the same ^rTpurusha, we conclude that the 
year 788 A. D. was the 62nd year of his reign 

The second cine Is that the Ganga King DurvinTta was the fa¬ 
ther-in-law of Pulike^i II *. The former, it is evident, had a very long 
reign; for the Gummareddipura plates are dated in the fortieth year 
after his accession to the throne ^ It is also llkety that he was 
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I>artly^ a contemporafy of KTiiiivartnma. We are sure that he uras 
fully contemporary with Putike^L Some years after the latter's 
death, he restored his grandson, Vikramaditya, the third son of 
Pulik^i, to his hereditary throne K 

Now we know from the Aihote inscription that Putikeii J1 sub¬ 
dued the Kadambas. The inscription however does not mention the 
name of the Kadamba king defeated on this occasion. 

Among the later Kadamba grants made in the beginning of the 
7th century we have one of Maharaja Bhdgivarmma. The inscrip¬ 
tion says that he was "the acquirer of an extensive kingdom by 
the strength of hts own arm''^ This maybe taken to mean that 
Maharlja Bbogivarmma re-established the supremacy of the Kadam¬ 
bas, lost perhaps in the time of his predecessor. In fact we know 
from the CfiaJukya grants that ECirttivarnima, the father of Pulikeil, 
subjugated the Kadambas. The same Athole inscription of Pulikeii 
says that Kirttivarmma_was "the night of doom to.., .the Kadam¬ 
bas’' The grant of Adityvarmma, the son of Pulikesi, records 
that KTrttivannina established the banner of his fame ai Banavasi * *■ 
It is very probable that the Kadamba king who was defeated on 
this occasion was Ajavamima, Bhngivarmma’s father, [t cannot be 
Krishnavarmtna, the father of Ajavaritima, for lie is described i« the 
inscription of BfiGglvarmma as "a sun in the firmament of this (the 
Kadamba) family” which undoubtedly means that he angniented 
the glory of the Kadamba dynasty; while there are no epithets 
whatever to qualify Ajavarmma. 

Furthermore we know from the Aihole inscription that when 
Mangaleja tried to secure the succession after his death for his own 
son, there ensued a bitter discord and a civil war between him and 
Pulikesi. This so weakened the central government that all the 
feudatory kings rose in rebellion and asserted their independence. 
Thus it is possible that "when the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enemies” ^ which spelled disaster to the Empire, 
Bhdgivarmma also renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The 


* C., Vlli, Nr, 3a, Cf, Veakataramanaya, o, c, 

' AL A/f„ 19JS, p. «. 

’ £./„VI,p.a. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit aad Old Cauanst lascfipttoas. J. A*. Xt. p, 68. 
» At. A. fl.. im I. C. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Q(d CowreH tiacriptioas, t, A„ V, p. 7i 
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Tagare plates, as seen above, cal! hfm “an acquirer of an extensive 
kingdom by the strength of his own arm^' This seems (o prove 
(fiat Btiogivarmma recovered part of the Empire lost by his father, 
and with it the independence of his own kingdom. In fact the cam¬ 
paign of Pulike^i against Banavast, directed as it was in the first 
years of his reign, suggests that it was undertaken in order to re¬ 
conquer the former possessions of his family. 

We are now in a position to understand that Durvinita, Puli- 
ke^i and Bhogivarmma were all contemporaries. Durvinita, as we 
know from the Ganga inscriptions S was the son of AvinUa. Hence 
this Avinita seems to have been a contemporary of Ajavarmrna. 
Avinlta, who had also a tong reign ^ seems to have ruled in the 
time of his uncle Krishqavarmma as well lu his Mercara copper¬ 
plates Avinita calls hi mseif “the beloved sister's son of Krishija- 
varmma Mahadhiraja" *. This shows that Ktjsh(javarmma was then 
reigning, or at most had reigned a few years before. It is possible 
to deduce from this that Krisht^varmma's reign was synchronic 
with that of Madhava N, the father of Avinita. 

Now as regards the first point, we find that the inscription of 
^rlpurusha is dated S. 710 or 7&3 A. D. He seems to have had a 
very long reign, because, as stated above, the year 73S corresponds 
to the 62nd year of his reign. This calculation gives 728 A. D. as 
the year that witnessed his accession to the throne. We may sup¬ 
pose that his father i^fvamara and his grand-father Bhuviltrama 
reigned in the first quarter of the eighth century (700-728). BliQvi- 
krama's father Srlvikrama must have reigned therefore In the fourth 
quarter of the seventh century (675-700), and the latter's father 
Mushkara in the third quarter of the same century (650-675), We 
have seen above that Durvinita, who was the father of Mushkara, 
reigned for atj exceptionnlty long period. The Qummareddipuia 
plates are in fact dated in the 40th year of his reign, and ft is pos¬ 
sible that he lived a few years more. It is not improbable that he 
was the contemporary of Mangal^a, Pulikc^i and ViJcramadifya. 
He may have rdgned therefore for ful! half a century, say from e(X) 
till 653 A. D. or thereabout- The dates assigned to these monarebs 
by antiquarians of repute are in perfect agreement with thechron^ 


i M. A. R., 19(8,1. c. 

* E. c., vtll. Nr, 35: Xli, Ml. 110; /■ A.. XIV. p. 220. 

> His Dodda-Btllapur grant Is dated in the 29th year of bis reign, 
i E. e, ix.Ov.ee: E.C../.P. 51- 
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logy wc have adopted for Durvinita. We said-above that he was 
the father-m-iaw of Pulike^i II. He must therefore have beetioldur 
than Piilikeji, to have a daughter of marriageable age to be given 
in wedlock to the Chaltikya King, Both Mr. Rice and Dr, Fleet 
agree in the opinion that Pulike^i reigned between 6b9 and 642 
A. D- DurvinTta may have come to the throne some time before 
Pulike^i and as he helped his grandson Vikrainaditya, the son of 
Pulike^i, in re-gaining his ancestral kingdom, his reign must have 
extended till the year 655, at tvbieh date we begin to fee! that the 
position of Vikramldilya on the throne was safe‘. The Gummared 
dipiira plates which arc dated in the 40th year of his reign form the 
internal evidence to show that Ids reign was really a very long one. 
We may therefore rightly conclude ih,tt his reign lasted from the 
year 600 till tlic year 653 A. D. ur thereabout. 

His father AvinTta seems similarly to have had a very long 
reign. Several inscriptions state that he was crowned, when an 
infant on his mother's lap * *; and the Dodda-Bajlipur grant Is dated 
in the 29th year of his reign ^ Wc may suppose that he reigned for 
a furllier period of 10 or 11 years and accordingly his reign lasted 
for about 40 years. Indeed, tliere is no reason to suppose that he 
died at the age of 29 or 30 years. Avinlta would consequently have 
reigned from 560 down to 600 A. D. 

Madhava II, the father of AvinTta, probably reigned from 535 
to 560 A. D,, which would make him a cuntemporary of Krishhija' 
varmma II. 

It seems it could therefore be taken as proved, both chronolo¬ 
gically and by referring to the events of history, thut the Kadamba 
King Krjshnavartnma II and the Ganga King Tadangala Madliava 
were contemporaries. We should now remember that Ixdh the 
Kadamba and the Ganga kings ruled over Mysore, the one in the 
north and the other in the south, and in consequence they weie 
neighbours, it stands to reason, therefore, that it was the sister 
of Kpshijavarmma IJ whom Madhava married. St is absolutely 
impossible that Tadangata Madhava who was a cuntemporaiy of 


> Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p, 63. 

* e. C, X, Mr, 71, This lirscdptfan says that he “oWained ttie boitours of 
the king-iom on the couch of the lap of his divide mother”. IWd., IX, 
DB, G3: cic. Cf. Jouveau-Dubreiiil, AfKient HistoTy ef the Deecaa, p, 

iOPL 

i Ibid.. tX, DB, 67. 
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Kfishnsvarmina II, should have mamed the sister of Knshijavarn]* 
ma I, the great-grandfather of the second King of the same name. 

Rnatly at least one of the titles given to KfishQavarmma tJ ts 
similar to that given to the King Kiisbt^avarmma who is said in the 
Ganga plates to be the mother's brother of AvinTta. All the Qanga 
plates call Krislt^avarntma '*a stin in the firmament of the 
Kadamba family*’ The same expression is met with In the Ta- 
gare plates of BhSgivarmma, the grandson of KrishQavarmma H, 
wherein the latter is describ^ as *'a sun in the firmament of this 
(the Kadamba) family" 

We may therefore conclude by stating that the Kadamba 
King Krlshnavarmma who married his sister to the Ganga King 
MIdhava was Kpsh^avarmma It, and not Kfishnavarmma 1, as 
stated by Mr. Rice and others. 


t B. C., b P‘ 51, etc. 

« Af. A. n,, ima, p .«. 



CHAPTER XVn 


Ajavarmma 


J^ftali^avarmtua was succeeded by his sou Ajavarmnia. We have 
*^ni> inscriptious of this King, from which we deduce tliai 
his reign was very short, ft is also possible to conclude from Ibe 
absence of inscriptions that he occupied an inferior position all hts 
life, in fact the grant of his son Bhugivarntina seems to imply this, 
as it does not give the title Mahirlia to Ajavarnitna\ 

These are real facts, which are nevertheless not easily 
explained after the study of the glorious reign of Kjlshijavarnima 
]l, Ajavarmnta^s lather. How could the Empire descend so suddenly 
to thfs stale? Perhaps some Chalukya Inscriptiuns will enlighten 
us on the point. Thus we are told In some of the Chalukya Inscrip¬ 
tions that KTrttlvarmma. the father of Putikdill, sublugated ihe Ka- 
dambas. The Ailiole inscription of Pulikeii It says that Klrttivarrama 
was the “night of doom to...the Kadambas" *. The grant of Adit- 
yavannma, the son of Putfkesi records that tCirttivannma established 
the banner of his fame at Banavasi *, The Yewiir tablet inscription 
ave^ that he was the axe to sever the column which was the 
famous and mighty Kadambas”*, it is very probable tliai the Ka- 
damba King that was defeated on tills occasion was Ajavarmma. It 
cannot be Kfishttavarmma, the father of Ajavarmma, for the reasons 
given above would not admit this fact». If this defeat took place at 
the beginning of Ajavarnima’s reign, the obscurity of this monarch 
Is explained without much difficulty. It is most likely that through¬ 
out his fife he remained a simple Mahitna^dali^vara under the 
Chatukyas. 


[ M. A. ISIS, p. 4i I E, t., Vj, p. B. 



f^ho£:lvarinitia 


B hogivarninia succeeded his father Ajavarmina. We have 
already noticed that in the reign of the latter theKadanibas baa 
met with reverses and had become the feudatories of ih® Chaluk- 
yas. Accordtnglv when Bhogivartrinia came (O' the thronci he found 
the fortunes of his family at a very tow ebb. 

Blit Bhogivaftnma was a mall of ffldefatigable energy. He trie 
all means in his power to restore the dynasty to iia pristine E 
An cpigraphical record of his reign enthusiastically chromcles that 
he acquired “an ejctenslve kingdom by the strength of hiS own arm, 
and "subdued bis enemies'’‘. In this arduous task of 
Kadamba power, Bhogivannma also seems to have been helped by 
good fortune on many occasions. Thus ft vvas ^ 

course of the civil war between Mangale^a and his nephew 
when “the whole world was enveloped by the darkness of 
that Bhdgivarmma freed the Kadamba Empire from the ChaiuKya 
yoke. He ruled as an Independent monarch during the period oi 

anarchy and confusion. c , ,=r.nn 

Bh'ogivarmma's success however was , 

BS Pulikeii was free from troubles at home, he started a^camp 
which had for Us obiect the recovery of lost ^... 

siege to the city of Vaijayanti and stormed the 
stout resistance offered by the Kadamba gjmson. ^ 

besieging VanavisV says the AJIiote inscription, which for a girdle 


A 

A 

* 


i. P. i uniiMie, itiet t1i« »* *PP«y»» 



has (he rows of birds that sport on the high waves of the 
Varadl as their play-place and which by Its wealth rivalled the city 
of the gods, that fortress on land, having the surface of (he earth 
all around covered with Ihe great sea of his army, to the looker-on 
seemed at once converted Into a fortress to the water" It is 
possible thatBhogivarinina with his son Vishnuvarmma perished in 
the battle, for with him the first Kadamba dynasty practically 
becomes extinct. 

It is clear from the eplgraphlcal records that during his brief 
rule, Bhugivarmina raised his kingdom to a position of eminence 
among the neighbouring principalities. It Is recorded in the Aihole 
inscription that the city of Banavasi "by its wealth rivalled the 
city of the gods." Bhegivarmma’s own Tagare plates affirm that he 
possessed "many enjoyments of various kinds procured by victory 
over enemies’' *. 

We possess by a lucky accident a pleasing description of the 
city of Banavasi at this period from the pen of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang, He visited Banavasi, which he calls Kong-kin-na-pu- 
lo ^ after the defeat and death of Bh5givarmma at the hands of the 


' e. A, VI, PPL 9-10. 

' J9t8.p.4l. 

» Theidenlincationol KQng-lciii-na-pu-]o(Konkanapura) pf Hiuen TBiane 
with Banavasi was flrat suggesied by Mon$. Saint Martfn; bul It was 
never accepted by the scknnfic world. Cf. Watters, Oit ymtt C/iwane’s 
Travels lit fiutia, lit p. 236, Nevertheless this identillcalion seems to 
be accurate. For the direction in which Uie rilgrlm travelled from the 
South to Mo-ho-la-ch'a or PuIIltesl'a ttlngdom ecemB to suggest that 
he crossed the kingdoin of the Kadambas oI which Banavasi was the 
capital. Secondly, the facttnentloned in his narrative that he proceeded 
Rort hwards from the city of Konkanapura before entering the Mo-ho- 
la-ch‘a country Indicalea ttial the city was in the south. This makes It 
impoBsIble to identify it with Qoa, which is In the west. Thirdly, the 
very name of the city ahews that it was the chief cHy of Southern Kon- 
kan, where there was then no other city as [raportant as Banavasi. 
Finally the Chinese pilgrim's a saerllon that the city of Konhanapura 
wu bordered by foresit on the north and the south perfectly agrees 
with the geographical stir roundings of Banavasi. Even In later ecu- 
lurles this cfly seenis to have bourne the name of Kongunapura, for an 
InBcriplIon of the Sinda chieftain Chavunda II, dated In A. U. 1)62-3. 
speaks of tConguna, as apparenlly the capital of the Banavasi country, 
Kadamhalige and Hayve, which always constituted the Kadamba 
kingdom. Rcet, Sanscrit Q/i<t Old Ca/iarest Inscriptions, J. B. S- 
ff.A.S.. XI. D.m 





Chaluhya King Pitlikd^i, The reason for this conclusion is that 
Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Pulike^i and his capitai, which he 
visited shortly afterwards, refers to the defeat of the great king 
. Harshfl by the former Now we know from the Aihole inscription, 
which gives Pulikdi’s conquests in chronological order, that the 
victory over Harsha was gained by PulikeiS after he had subdtied 
the Kadambas. Furthermore the Chinese pilgrim, while describing 
Konkatjapura docs not at all aliude to the ruler of Ihis kingdom. 
This evidently shows that the kingdom had no king at this time, as 
it had been conquered by Pulikdi and annexed to his khigdotn. 

To return to the narrative, from the Oiavida country Htuen 
Tsiang proceeded to the Koftkapapura kingdom* He describes the 
country as being 5000 U and its capital about 30 fr in circuit 
The land was very fertile and rich in vegetation. It was regularly 
cultivated and produced large crops. The disposition of the peo¬ 
ple, he continues, was ardent and quick. They loved learning and 
esteemed virtue and talent. There were several Buddhist raanaster- 
ies in the country. In the capital, close tu the royal palace was a 
large monastery with about 300 monks who were ail men of distinc¬ 
tion. The convent had a great v/hdro more than a hundred feet in 
height. It contained a precious tiara of Buddha, which was nearly 
two feet high, adorned with gems and enclosed in a case; on fast- 
days it was exhibited and wqrshipped. in the tempto of another mon¬ 
astery near the capital was a sandalwood image of Maitreya made 
by the Arhat Snitaviiy atlkofi. Near the capijal on the north side 
was a wood of Tala trees about thirty // round, and within the 
wood a st^pa round which according to local tradition, four former 
Buddiias had walked for exercise- To the east of the capital was 
another, which had associations with the Buddha's preaching. 
Near the capital on the south-west was a st^pa said to have been 
built by A^oka, on the spot where Srutaviridatikotf made miracul¬ 
ous exhibitions and had many converts. Not far from this place 
there were remains of a monastery built by the same Arhat 


* Seat, Baddhisi Records ojihe Westan IVariif, n, pp. 256 - 257 . 

' We cannol estJmal^ the eitert of the ktUBdom from these figures, for the 
tf, which has been taJeem as the unit of measure, iJIffen In different 
pities in China. 

^ Btalj Sudiihist Records 0/ fh€ WM^rn W&rM^ JJ, pp, 253 ^ 23 &: Wallens^ 
On Yuan Chwang^s Tfav€h (a India, pp* 237*2^ 



CHAPTER XIX 


Madhuvarmma 


It ts evident from the Chalukyan records that PulIkeAi II s reign 
iendcd in a disaster. The Kurara plates of the time of the Pallava 
King PararnSvaravarinma I relate that Naraslmhavarmma (. one ol 
his predecessors, compietety vanquished the army of Puiikeii who 
had itivaiied the Tamil countries, in the battles of Panyala, Magt- 
mangala and ^Qramara* *. Shortly afterwards Narasimlia, having de¬ 
cided to lead acotinter-invasion into the Chalukya territory , eqmo^e 
an expeditionary force and entrusted it to the command of bifu- 
Torjda, otherwise known as ParaniOti*. It may be ascertat^d from 
other Pallava records that the latter marched against the Chalukya 
capital and "defeating the host of his enemjes took from them the 
pillar of victory, standing in the centre of Vatapi*' According to 
tlie above-mentioned KQram plates the Pallavas laid waste Badami, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Pulikeii H was killed 
on this occasion *, During the interval between this expedition 
(assigned by Dr. Fleet to A. D. 642) ‘ and the accession of Vikra- 
maditya i, his son, there was absolute chaos prevailing in the em¬ 
pire of the Chaluky as, _ , 

During this period of Chalukya decline, Kafnafaka would 
seem to have been invaded and partly annexed by the Valabht 
dynasty of Quierat This is shown by a viragai^ found at the vil¬ 
lage of Gaddemane in Sagar taluqua, which commemorates the 


i s, /. J., 1, p. 152. 

i Cf. Qopalan,WA/fl/>®/rtePa//owtso/#rflficft/, P-3S. 

I S. 1. II, p. SOB, V. 1 K Ihfd, I, p, 156; E, Ill, p- m. 

* Cf. Smith, Oxfotd History of //id/a, p, 2CfT. 

* Fleet, KaitafeK Dyoasties. p. £9. 
i At. A. R., 1923 ^ P-B 3 . 
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death of one Pettinf Sat/inka. a commander in the amty of Stladi- 
tya. a title commonly applied to the Valabhi kings This Sat- 
yinka is said to have been slain In a battle with a King called Ma- 
hendra who is Indentified with Mattendravarmma E, of the Pallava 
family But the identihcation is not accurate; tor Mahendravarm- 
ma I having reigned from A. D. 600-630 was the contemporary of 
Pulikdi It in the early part of his rule; and accordingly we will 
be forced to the absurd conclusion that the kingdom of Fhjiikeii 
was overrun by the Valabhis tn the heyday of the ChaJukya 
powers Hence it is more reasonable to identify Mahendra with 
the second Pallava King of that name. This would imply that on 
the death of the great King Narasimha, which occurred somewhere 
after A. 0> 650, the Valabhi King, taking advantage of the cEtange 
uf rulers. Invaded the Pallava territory. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahendravarmma 11 and made himself master of the 
northern part of the Pallava dominions, which had lately been 
annexed by Narasiihha after defeating and killing Pulikeii. This 
tact will probably explain the obscurity of Mahendravarmma 
II, about whom the Pallava inscriptions say practically nothing. 

i He has becd wrongly tdeiitifled id the ffr/iartwith Harshavardhanaof Ka- 
nauj. The latter never sorceeded In punetratiaglo the isoutb of Reva, 
Ihe Narb^diip whern^PuLik^i's iirnile^ wtre encamp^. Cf. Flfcl, 
fCitnam€ DymsUts, p. ^0; E. 10; /. V, p. 7^ Furtliefji the 

deieat inflicteil on Har^ha by Pul ikesi^ recorded Izitbe Alh ole I n- 
scriptloR, was ao greal that he would not have ventured on one mere 
caitipalgn to the soulfi. An earner eipedition chan the one mentlotted 
by Hlued T&Lang and the Alhole inscrfptloa is likewise out of 
tlon, since Marsha had to coitteud ag;ainst m^ny enemies bchsre he 
made hj$ position secure in noitheni tndia. Kenee the eulogy Of 
yura« the supposed talher-^n-law of Bana, in which it Is slated that 
Kuntala^ Chola and Kaudii were among the counirles defeated by 
Marsha, Is not to be laken seriously. Ucan only be regarded 
'^praise with conventlaual style of a poet given to purnilog and with¬ 
out any historical accu^acy^^ J. A. S., t93&* p. 4B7* However, it 
may be argued I balSitaditya Isa title also used m connecEicin with 
Har^a. Bui against this we have the undisputed fact that Har^ha Is 
always called In the southern lusciiptiou^ 'SM Hanha' and never 'Sri 
S^tadltya^ 

i 1923, p. S3* 

^ Nor can 11,be maintained that this invasion took place duriiig the period 
of anarchy and confusion follow log the civfl war between PuIlkesI tJ 
and Afangalesa. For if that was the case, the AihoEe Inscription 
which meirtlons Ihe appearance of two Invaders, Appaylkaand Go- 
vinda, at this lime would certainty have ndded the name of the third. 
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Who this Valabhi King was it is not easy to say. Howu-ver, 
there is a Valabhi King who is described in the records as the "iord 
ot the earth, whose (i. e. earth^s) two breasts are the Sahya and Vin- 
dhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear like 
(her) nipples” *. Now it is well known that the Sahyadri mountains 
stand for the Western Ghauts, and the whole passage may be taken 
to indicate his territories which stretched far beyond Kafnalaka. 
This King was SrT Derabhatta also called Stilditya, 

It is possible that on the retirement of the Pallavas to the 
south.Madhuvarmnia, the last scion of the early Kadamba branch, 
carved for himself an independent kingdom around the ancestral 
capital of BanavasL There is an Inscription of this King in the 
Shikarpur taluqua which contains a grant made to a Brahman named 
Na^ayaoa^armma^ This record gives us no clue to establish the 
relationship between him and the other Kadamba kings whom we 
have spoken about. But there can be no doubt regarding the fact 
that he belonged to the same family as the latter, Mr. Rice places 
this record on palaenagraphical grounds in A. D. 5<XX But this 
reason alone is not sufficieitt to make us certain about the date. At 
any rate it shows that the record belonged to the time of the first 
dynasty of theKadambas. Furthermore the inscription contains the 
specific titles of the early Kadambas, namely “who were purified 
by meditation on Svami-Mabasecia and the group of mothers, of 
Manavya-gotra and Haritiputras." Finally this is the only Kadamba 
King who is not genealogically connected with the other kings of 
the same family. Accordingly these details might suggest that he 
was a son either of Bhagivarmroa or of Vishtjuvarmroa, who, we 
have supposed, perished with the former. 

Madhuvarmma seems to have ruled without interference for a 
lew years down to the days that witnessed the accession of Puli- 
keii’sson Vikraniadltya. This King with the help of his grand-father, 
the Canga King Durviivita, eventually re-established the supremacy 
of the Chalukyas^ Vikramaditya, as soon as his position on the 
throne was secure, started conquering the lost territories of his 
father. One of the kings whom he completely routed and presum- 


! ^ndalik, Three Valahht Copper^plates with Remarks, JM.B.RAS., XI, 
p, 352; I, p-at. 

» £.C.,VIt,Sk,06. 

a Cf. Vcukataranuutalya, DtirvlaUa anJ Vlkfamaditya /, Tft^eni, p. 117- 



abty dispossessed of his kingdom was, we suspect, the Kadambs 
Madhuvarmma. In fact the Lakshm&var inscription of one of his 
successors claims that Vikramaditya 1 open with the thuader- 
bott which was his prowess the overweening precipitation of the 
Papdya and Chola and Keraja and Kadamba and other kings" 
Nothing else in known about the earJy Kadamba kings. The 
end of this dynasty is enveloped in a ctoud of silence. 


i Fleet, Sanscrit uad Old Canarese Ifiscripthas^ /4.^ Vih (II. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Chronology of the Early Kadamba Monarchs 


It is not easy to fix the clironoEogy of the Kadambas. The cxist- 
* ing grants of the Kadamba sovereigns a re not dated according to 
any era, but follow the regnal years of their respective donors. At¬ 
tempts have, nevertheless been made to ascertain the dates of these 
inscriptions on palaeographical grounds. But to fix the age of these 
records on palaeographical evidence alone ts not a particular¬ 
ly reliable method of investigation. Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil 
appears to he of the same opinion, for he says: "We hava come to 
the conclusion that the form of the alphabet is not an absolute test 
for the determination of the age of antiquities and that mscriptions 
which by their alphabets seem to belong to different epochs, can 
in reality be contemporaneous” *. However the study of the other 
contemporary dynasties that ruled over Karnataka have led us 
to certain conclusions which are not altogether unsatisfactory. 

We said in the course of our narrative that Kristitja^armma ol 
the Kadamba family married his sister to the Ganga King Tadan« 
gala Madhava, It was there shewn that the Kadamba King above- 
mentioned was Krishijavarinma IE and not the first King of that name. 
In establishing this hypothesis on a sure basis we were helped not 
a little by the grants of (he Ganga King^Hpurusha. Now this Ganga 
King, of whose date we arc absolutely certain, ruled in the eighth 
century. Following up the genealogy of these monarch we were 
able to show that AvinTta, one of the predecessors Of §r?piirusha, 
ruled from A. D. 56(}-€00, and we gave A.D. 535-S60 as the possible 
period over which the reign of Madhava, the father of Avimta, 
extended. 


^ Jouvuu-Dubreuit, Pallava Antiquities, r, p, 74. 
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We also proved in the course of our discussion that DurvinTta 
(the son of Avinlts^.Puitke^i and Bh^ivannmafthe son of AJavamt- 
ma) were all cotifemporaries; and we inferred from this fad that 
AvlnTta was at least partly a contemporary of Ajavannma, the son 
of Knsbnavarmma IL Further from an epithet given to the latter In 
the inscriptions of Avinita, we concluded that Krisliijavamma was 
reigning in the days of AvlnTta or had ruled a few years before. For 
the expression that AvlnTta was ‘‘the beloved sister's son of Krish- 
rjavarmma AUhldWraia*' would certainly lead one to no other 
conclusion. 

An astrological phenomenon mentioned m the Sangojj plates 
of Harivarmma lends further support to our theory. That Harivann- 
ma ruled in the 6th century there can hardly be any doubt. Now 
according to the observations of Mr. K. N. Dikshit this remarkable 
phenomencm coutd have taken place only thrice during the 6th cen¬ 
tury, "On consulting Dlwan Bahadur L D. Swamikanru Pillai of 
Madras", says he, "1 found during the whole of the sixth century 
A. D. there were only three years in which the above astronfimtcai 
phenomenon occured; vfe., during A. D, 507,526 and 545" The 
first of these years is out of the question, as being too early for Ha- 
rivaminia. Of the other two we are inclined lo prefer the year 545 
as more probable than the year 536, and this agrees perfectly well 
with the chronology we have adopted. Accordingly the Sangoli 
plates being dated in the 6th year of his reign, Harivarmma ratist 
have come to the throne in 537 A. D. Krishnavamima was either 
already reigning as King at Tiiparvata or succeeded to his father's 
kingdom a few years iater. At all events it is abundantly dear that 
he had reigned some years at Triparvata before he finally ovenhrew 
his relative Harivarmma This seems to have culminated In the 
anointing of Krishnavarmma as Maharaja at Vaijayanti, during a 
horse sacrifice, which important event took place somewhere after 
the years 545 A. D. it is clear from what has been said that Krish- 
ijavarmma 11 had a fairly long reign. It will not be too much, if 
we assign to him a reign of 25 years, for the Sirsi plates of this 
sovereign are dated in the 19th year of his reign; and It Is possi¬ 
ble that he reigned five or six years more, 

Krishpavarmma would thus appear lo have ruled from about 
640-565 A. D. when he was succeeded by his sort Ajavarmina. We 
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jnay suppose that this monarch was m undisturbed posse^^tioii of 
tliE throne for a lew years. But before the close of the decade he 
had to contend with a new enemy of the Kadambas in the person of 
the formidable Klfttivarmma I, the Chalukya King. Our reason for 
believing that it was Ajavarnima and not Kftshnavarmina that was 
worsted by KTrttivarmma is that while K^shi;iavarmma is highly 
extolled in the grant of his grand-son Bhdgivarmma, Ajavarmma's 
name occurs without any bimdas at ail. The inscription says: ‘* *A 
sun in the firmament of this family was Krishtiavarmma>mahliaja, 
whose son was Apvarmma" *. After this event Ajavarmma conti¬ 
nued to rule over his kingdom as a Mahamat^daie^vara of the Cha- 
lukya Emperors, and his rule as a feudatory ruler seems to have 
extended to the first years of the seventh century. 

it is certain that Bhogivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijay- 
anti before the year 609. We are almost sure that he succeeded to 
the dominions of his Father during, or just before, the clvU war that 
ensued between Mangal^a and FullkeSL We said above that tic 
probably took advantage of the confusion consequent on the civil 
war and renounced his allegiance lo the Chainkyas. He must 
titerefore. have succeeded to the throne about A. D. 605 or 
606. He ruied as an independent monarch till the year 6t0, when 
he was defeated and perhaps slain by Pufikdi. With him the first 
Kadamba dynasty virtually comes to an end; and though we are 
told about the existence of a son in one of his inscriptions, this 
prince never appears as a ruling sovereign, ft is possible that he 
perished with his father in battle. 

We have almost settled the chronology of the later Kadamba 
kings, beginning with Harivarmma and KrishQavarmma. Now' we 
know that Harivarmma reigned for a very long time, TJie Ajjibad- 
Sirsi plates are dated in the 35th year of his reign * and it is likdy 
that having come to the throne when sufficiently young he reigned 
about 40 years and died in 537 A. D. This would take us as far 
back as 497. 

We said above that on the death of his father, Mrig^a, the 
throne of Vaijayanti was occupied for a time by Mandhatrivarmma 
to the exclusion of the heir^apparent Ravivarmma. We have two 
grants of this Mandhatri dat^ respectively in the second and the 
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fifth years nf hls reign. We are aware that Ravivarmnia v/as very 
young, when he ascended the throne and this probably tempted 
VjshnuvanTima to make a bid for the throne of Vaijayanti, This 
fact shows that Ravivarmma did not allow the usurper to remsin in 
peaceful possession of the kingdom fur a long time, but asserted 
his rights at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly we may give thij 
monarch a reign of seven years at the most and this will bring us 
to 490 A. D. 

(t is probable that Mrtge^avarmma did not reign for a long time. 
The records that we possess do nut go beyond his eigth regnal 
year. We may give him a reign of fifteen years, from 475^90 A. D. 

^ntivarmnia, the father of Mfigeja, probably ruled for a period 
of 25 years. It seems likely that he was far advanced in age when be 
passed away. For, as we shall presently show, both of his brothers 
died during the short reign of his son Mfig^fi. 

We have already remarked that on the death of Santivanntna, 
Krishqavarmma and Kumuravarmma, his brothers, established tor 
themselves independent kingdoms, the one in the south and the 
other in the east. But both Krishgavarmma and Kumlravarinma 
died during the reign of Mfigesavarmma. For we have mentioned 
the undisputed fact that Vishouvarmma the son of Krishfjavarmma 
was instaJIcd on the throne through the help of a Pallava monarch. 
From this we concluded that MFige^avarraina, who was then reign¬ 
ing at Vaijayanti, probably tried to prevent his accession and 
annexed the norUierti territories to his kingdom, That Kumara- 
varmma also died in the reign of Mrigesa is clear from the fact 
that his son Mandhltri, usurped the throne of Vaijayanti on the 
death of Mfig^. Thus we may give to these brothers of ^antivar- 
mma a period of ten years each. 

The period of rule that we assign to the kings that reigned 
before Santivarmma is largely imaginary. However we are guided 
with regard to this conjecture by two facts that we come across in 
the history of Southern India, Mayuravarnima, as slated in the 
account of his reign, took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Samudra Gupta’s southern expedition and set himself up as an 
independent ruler. This southern expedition of Samudra Gupta 
occured between the years 340 and 350 A. D. We may therefore, 
put down 345 A. D., as the possible date when MayUravannina 
founded the Kadamba dynasty. The second clue is furnished by 
one of the grants of Yuvamaharaja Kakusiha issued from Pali^lkat 
which Is dated in the SOth victorious year. "The year purports by 
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strlct tfanslation" says Dr. Flee*, who first published this inserip- 
lion, "to be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Favara/d-ship; and, even if such a style of dating were 
usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of bis life. It must 
therefore be the eightieth year from the pattcbandita of his ancestor 
M ayGrav a rmaa which is mentioned in the Tajgutid, Inscription”*. 
Accordingly this seems to be the only attempt hitherto found in 
the Kadamba inscriptions to create a new system of reckoning 
wtiich could be called Kadamba era. We have remarked that the 
abiive grant was made, when Kakustha was governing as Yuvarlja 
or "junior king" at Pala^ika. We know from the Tataguijda 
inscription that King l^aghu was the brother of Kakustha, and on 
his death was succeeded by the tatter. We may perhaps infer 
from this that Kakusthavarmma issued these Halsl plates, when 
lie was ruling as viceroy under his brother King Raghu, and that 
he bore the title of Yuvarija. This would mean chat the eightieth 
victorious year, mentioned In the plates, fell somewhere within 
the reign of Raghu. Possibly it corresponds to some of the last 
years of his reign, when having no hopes of getting an heir, ECing 
Raghti appointed his brother Klkustha heir-apparent Thus as 
Mayuravarmma founded the kingdom in about 345 A.D., this eight¬ 
ieth year of victory will be 425 A. D. We may give five years 
more to Raghu; for when Kakustiiavarmma made the grant, he was 
still the Yu vara j a. 

Now the fact that Raghu was succeeded by his brother Kakus- 
tba would mean that the period of the former was rather brief. We 
might therefore give him a reign of ten years, and this wUi bring 
us to A. D. 420 as the possible year when he inaugurated his rule. 

The remaining 75 years may be distributed among the first 
three sovereigns of the dynasty, giving them a period of 25 years 
eadi. 

The gap of twenty years between the close of Raghu’s role 
in A. D, 430 and the beginning of the reign of ^antivarmma in A.D. 
450 Is filled up by the reign of Klkustha. We give him this short 
period, for he must have passed middle age when he succeeded 
his brother- 
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CHAPTER [ 


Banavasi Under the ChaLukyas 


T he fortunes of the Kadarabas suffered an eclipse when they 
were vanquished and dispossessed of their kingdom bythcCha- 
lukya King Palikeii li. There is a Wank of almost 250 years in the 
history of the Kadambas from A. D. 607 to 973-74. In this blank per¬ 
iod of their history the ancient capital of Banavasi apparently 

changed many hands. « j 

The earliest mention of the Banavasi province after the Kadam- 
ba downfall is in an inscription of the Alupa king Ouijasagara, 
where it appears under the name of Kadamba-ma^jdala. This King 
is placed at about 675 A. D„ and the grant represents him as the 
ruler of the Kadamba-matjdala *. . - . 

How this province which €hviojisly included the principal psrt 
of the Kadamba dominions, passed into the hands of the Alupas 
will be clear from a brief review of the Chalukya connections with 


the Alupas. , ,, 

The political relations between the Cbalukyas and the AUipas 
can be traced as far back as 567 A. D. The Mahakiita inscription 
of Mangal^a which is dated in this year gives a list of the victor¬ 
ies of Kirttivannma I. his brother, which included those over the 
kings of Vanga, Ahga, Kajinga. Valtura. Magadha. Madraka* Ip rala 
Ganga, Mushaka, Dramila, ChoUya, Ajuka and Vaijayan- 

ti *. 

The Alupas however, were not complclcly subjugated by 
Kirltlvarmina I; for the conflict seems to have been carried in the 
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reign oC the next Chalukya King Mangali^ai who along with the 
Kalachurias, is reported to have subdued the Alupas 

The Alupas henceforward seem not to have been recalcitrant, 
and accordingly the records of subsequent kings mention them as 
enjoying the status of feudatory chiefs under their Chalukya over¬ 
lords. Thus for instance the Aihole inscription of Pulike^i |[, dated 
in 556 (expired) or A. D. 634-5, records that although ''in 
lormer days they had acquired happiness by renouncing the seven 
sins, the Ganga and Alupa lords, ^Ing subdued by his dignity, 
were always intoxicated by drinking the nectar of dose attendance 
upon him"*. This would probably imp!y_that during the civil war 
between Pulikeii and Mangale^a. the Alupas along with other 
kings once more a^vserled their independence, but when the Chalu¬ 
kya Puhke^i emerged victorious out of the struggle and slanted 
his career of conquest, the Alupas of their own accord made 
their submission to him. That they continued to be in this state 
of servitude under the Chalukyas, even when the fortunes of the 
Jailer were at a low ebb after the disastrous end of PuUkesl’s reign, 
is clear from a record of Vinayiditya dated in 694 A. D. About 
him the Inscription says: "By him the Pallavas, Kalabhras, Ke- 
rajas, Haihayas, Vilas, Majavas, Ch5)as, Pandyas, and others 
were brought into service equally with the Alupas, Gangas and 
others of old standing"*. 

It is possible that Pulike^i II, after reducing the Kadambas to 
subjechon, wished to render them incapable of further mischief by 
completely destroying their power, To realise this end he deprived 
them of their possessions which he parcelled out among his_fatth‘- 
ful feudatories. We conclude this from the fact that the Alupas 
received the Kadamba-magdaia', which probably consisted of the 
major portion of the Kadamba kingdom; while the Sendrakas, who 
were connected by marriage with the Chalukya family *, were 
invested wilh the government of the Nagar-khatfda district, i e- 
Nagar-kha^da division of the Banavasi-nad 
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The earliest name of the Alupa monarchs according the 
inscriptions hitherto found, is that of Kundavarmmarasa, wiio is 
described as the predecessor of Ou^asag^a in the above-menti¬ 
oned Kigga recordHe was probaly the Alupa King who became 
the vassal of the Chalukya Pulike^t and was appointed by him 
to rule over the Kadamba-maQdata or the Banavasi province. For tf 
Gu^aslgara could be placed at about 675 A. D. we may presume 
that his predecessor Kundavarmmarasa was a contemporary of 
Pulike^i, who lived from 609-642 A. D. 

The next ruler of the Kadamba-mandala was Ourjasagara 
who, we may suppose, was the son of Kundavarmma* The Kigga 
inscription above referred to contains a grant made by this King to 
the Kilgaija god, and incidentally mentions the names of his Queen, 
the Mahadevi and his son Chitravahana We may conclude that he 
was a dependent of the Chalukya King Vikramldltya I, 

Gunasagara was succeeded by his son, the above-mentioned 
Chitravihana 1 ♦, It is not possible to ascertain when the latter 
ascended the throne, but it is at all events evident that he __W35 a 
contemporary and subordinate of the Chalukya King Vinayidif ya, 
for when that monarch had encamped at Chitrasedu, the Alupa 
King requested him to grant a village called Satuvoge, in the 
Vi shay a of Edevolal, to a Brahman called Divakara^armnia, a 
scholar proficient in the Vedas. The date of the inscription is June 
22nd,692 A. D.*. Two years later, when the same Vinayadtfya was 
ai his victorious camp at Karatijapatra, Chitravahana induced 
his overlord to grant the vlilage uf Kiru-Kaglmlsi to a Brahman 
named Kanaiarmma of the Vatsya gotra *. 

Chitravahana 1 seems to have been a successful ruler. He was 
also called Chitravaha and bore the title of Maharaja. He ruled over 
the Banavasi province and hrs own hereditary district of CdevolaF, 
It appears from an inscription of liis found at Kigga, that he also 
held Pombuchcha*. We may infer from the two inscriptions above 
referred to, that he was a patron of learning and a promoter of 
religion in his kingdom. The fact that the Chalukya King granted 
his request on the two occasions would perhaps show that he was 
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cnjoymg Ihe special favour ol his overlord. It Is also likely thai the 
fatter counted on the Alupa King, who is styled ‘Maharaja' and an 
Ufustrious King', as a powerful and faithful ally, worthy of receiv¬ 
ing stich consideration. 

The Kadamba-mat^daia remained in the possession of the Alu- 
pas even after the downfall of their overlords the Western Chaluk* * 
yas of Bldanir. This will be shown in the section dealing with the 
Rashjraktltas. 

The other feudatory family which met with steady preferment 
at the hands of the Chatukyas was that of the Sendrakas. We saw 
above that these chiefs were the mahama^dal^varas of the Kadant- 
ba kings in the heyday oF tiieir rule *. But with the destntctiou 
of the power of the latter the Siitdrakas transferred their allegiance 
to the Chafukya house, Nevertheless it was not through political 
necessity alone that they accepted the overiordship of the Cha* 
lukyas. There appears to have existed a stronger reason for this 
intimate relationship and this was that the two families were close¬ 
ly conTiected with each other by manriage. The Chiphm grant of 
Puiike^i 11 tells ns that the Sendraka prince ^rlvallabha-Senanan- 
da^ia was his maternal uncle *. Furthermore the very object of 
the inscription, which was to announce a grant made by this Sin- 
draka prince to a Brahman, implies a special favour shown to the 
Sendrakas by Piilike^i, 

It is possible that in the task of establishing the Chalukya 
supremacy this King was rendered substantial help by his maternal 
uncle the Sendiaka ruler, [t was probably because the Chalukya 
monarch considered the Sendraka King as his faithful ally, that he 
held him in such high favour, and like the other feudatories of Ihc 
Chalukyas, the Sendrakas were also given a share of the Kadam^ 
ba-ma^da1a. 

The successors t>f this Sendraka SrTvallabha Senananda raj a con¬ 
tinued In the service of the Western Chalukyas. The inscriptions 
of Hie Sendrakas that have been found in southern Gujerat show 
that they came fo that country in the employ of their Iiegc*lords 
the Chalukyas and were rewarded with grants of districts on the 
completion of its conquest S 
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Among the Sendrakas that ruled over the part of Kadamba- 
inatjdala that had been made over to them, we find the name of 
Devaiakti, who spoken of as a feudatory of the Chalukya 
king VikranildUya, the successor of PuJikesi IJ, The inscription 
that gives us this piece of information is dated in the iDth year 
of the reign of VSkratniditya and corresponds to A. D.6&4. it 
mentions a grant of a FleJd at the village of Ratfagiri to one 
Keiavaswimi and his son Prabhlkara^armma by Vikraniadltya at 
the request of the famous king Deva^akti of the Sendraka family 
This King was probably the son of ^rlvallabha Seninaitdaraja, 
since he appears to have immediately succeeded the latter. 

More definite information regarding the fact that the Sendra- 
kas nited over the Kadamba-maQdata is derived from the llthic 
records of the Maharaja Pogilli, Though the Banavast province was 
never included within the sphere of their ruler there Is sufficient 
epigraphical evidence to show that they possessed at ieast one of 
the provinces contiguous to Banavasi. According to the Belagami 
uiscriptEon of the same Sendraka King, the tatter was the feudatory 
of the Chalukya King Vinayaditya (A, D, 680^7), and his govern¬ 
ment comprised of the Nagarkliapda districtr i. e, the Nagarkhaqda 
division of the Banavasi provincUr and thevitiageof jedugur, which 
may perhaps be identified with Jedda in the Sorab taluqna, In the 
neighbourhood of Ban avast * *. 

The successors of Pogiilt very probably remained as the depen¬ 
dents of the Western Chalukyas tiil the downfall of the latter in the 
eighth century, when in the general subversion of old dynasties the 
Sendrakas were completely ousted from the Dekkati, 
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CHAPTER 11 


Banavasi tindler tha Raahtrakuta* 


T he middle of the eighth century witnessed important changes 
in the political situation of the Dekkan. The growing ascenden¬ 
cy of the Western Chalukyas was suddenly arrested by the rise to 
power of a new line of kings who before long superseded the for¬ 
mer as paramount rulers in the country. This new dynasty were 
the Rishfrakiitas of Malkhed whose reigning sovereign at this time 
was KhadgavalBka-Srl-Dantidurgarajadeva. His own record, dated 
in 754 A, D., tells us that he acquired the supreme sovereignty by 
conquering Vatlabha {L e, the Western Chalukya King Kirttivarm- 
ma 11), and adds that with but a little force he quickly overcame 
the boundless Kanjafaka army, meaning thereby the Chalukya 
troops, which had been expert in defeating the lord of KanchT, the 
king of Keraja. the Chojas and the Piqdyas*. His successor Krish¬ 
na firmly established the Rashtrakit{a supremacy by finally 
overthrowing Kiritivarmma 11. The WatjT grant of one of his 
descendents informs us that king Krishqa “quickly tore away the 
goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, which was hard to 
be overcome by others" *. 

With the rise to prominence of the Rlshtrakitt^s a few whole¬ 
some reforms were introduced into the administrative system 
then prevailing in the Dekkan. One of the most far reaching of 
these reforms was the division of the Empire into various provinces 
ruled over by governors, whom the Emperor appointed at his plea¬ 
sure. Thus there sprang into being the province of Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with probably tbe ancient city of Vaijayanti for 
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its capital. It is likely that U Included the old Kadamba-maijdala, 
which was under the administration of the Alupa kings. 

We have said above that this Kadamba or Vanavlsi^agdala 
was ruled by the Alupas throughout the period of the Chalukya 
predominance. Under the Rlshfrakfltas also it continued to be 
governed by these chiefs for well nigh half a century tii! about the 
year 800 A- D. 

At the beginning of the 9th century however, the then govern¬ 
or of Banavasi, the Alupa King Chitravahana Jl, atiempted to 
throw Off the RashtrakOfa yoke by rebelling against hi^ overlord, 
Govinda III, But the attempt proved abortive and the Aiupa king 
was in consequence dispossessed of bis kingdom * *. Before we 
describe the fight itself, it will not be out of place here to examine 
the import of the insubordination on the part of this feudatory of 
the RishfrakQtas. 

Theifirst thing that strikes one’s mind in this connection is that 
the Alupas, in order to revolt against a powerful monarch like Go¬ 
vinda 111, should have gathered enormous strength during the 
period of chaos that preceded the establishment of the Rashtraknta 
supremacy. 

Furthermore the Aiupa records tell us that Chvtravlhana 11 
successfully prevailed against one Ranasagara*. The latter was 
probably a prince of the blood royal and contested the throne with 
him ^ Elated by his victory against the rival claimant it is likely 
that Chitravahana next aimed at freeing himself from the Rashfra- 
kOfa control. Accordingly he disregarded the supreme authority of 
Qovinda ill, the RishfrakQta sovereign. This provoked the anger 
of Kolli-Pallava-Nojamba who directed against the rebel, at the 
wish ot course of the RashtrakQta King, a chief called Kakarasa. A 
desperate fight ensued, and as a result the Aiupa King lost a large 
part of his kingdom, which the RashtrakOfa monarch handed over 
to Rajaditya V The district that was thus forfeited was the Bana¬ 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which Rajaditya thereafter ruled in the 
name of Qovinda Itl. This governor is then said to have extended 
his rule as far as the ocean The record does not tell us who this 
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Kolli-Palbvfi'Nojainba was. But Mr. Rice supposes that he was 
"the same as the KolTiyarasa of the Ganjam plates" one of the 
grandchildren of the Pallaya King, whom the Gangas took under 
their protection after the crushing defeat which the former had sus¬ 
tained from the Oanga King Bhuvikrama. "They may therefore'i 
continues Mr. Rice, "have grown up at anti remained with the Gan¬ 
gs court as hostages, and were employed by the Rlshtrakiitas, who 
had seized the country". Accordingly he concludes that "Rajlditya 
was the son of Kolli-Pallava-Nojaniba and the same as the Nolam- 
baraditya, who was advised {by his? father In the exercise of his 
paternal authoilty} to attack Chitravahana and to reduce him to 
obedience" 

The next Inscription which mentions this governor of the Ba- 
navasi-nad is a viragal found at Manemane, and which is assigned 
to the same date as the above record. It speaks of him as bearing 
the title of RIja-paramMvara and says: "When Petjarai besieged 
and mined Manainatte ...'3 son Aiiga-Sihga distinguished himself, 
slew many wrestling warriors, and was borne to Indra’s world"^ 
It Is not possible to identify this Pet;arai at the present stage of 
research. He was possibly a petty chief who raided the above- 
mentioned vittage. 

The next name that is met with in the list of the governors 
of Banavasi is that of Exeyammarasa. Mr. Rice has assigned him 
on paiaeographical grounds to A, D. 800But if we accept this 
date, there will arise the difficulty of liaving two governors ruling 
one and the same province in the same year. However as the in¬ 
scription is not dated and as we know that palaeography alone is 
not a good auxiliary to chronology, we need not take this date 
as decisive. 

Nor can we place him before 800 A. D. For it is certain that 
down to this date the Banavasi-nad was under the administration 
of the Aiupa King Chitravahana 11. About the year 800 the tatter 
was superseded in the government of this province by Rapditya. 
.Accordingly if we give this prince a rule of fifteen years, Ereyam- 
marasa may be said to have assumed the government of Banavasi 


i £. C., Ill, Sb, ISO. 
t Ibid., )V, 1ntr„ p. Kl. 

* E. C.. VIII, Sb, 22. 

* E.C., Vlil,Sb,9. 
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in 814, llie last year of G5vinda Jtl*. Tlie above-mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion of [ijeyammarasa by referriny to his overtord Odvinda III, 
plainly indicates that Ereyairimarasa succeeded Rataditya in the life 
time of hfs sovereign ODvinda Ilf. 

There is an uiiilafed grant of the R^htrakOfa King AmSgha- 
varslta I (A. D, Si 1-878} at Nidagundi in the Dhlrwar talnr|ua, 
which records that Bankiyarasa. of the Citellaketana family,, had 
the government of Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Betgali Three 
Hundred and the Pujigere. /. e. the Puligere or Lakshm^war Three 
Hundred*, Now presuming that Ereyamnjarasa ruled for a period 
of twenty years, we get 835 A. D. as the first year of the adminis¬ 
tration of Bahkeyarasa. 

The prakastl of the Utiarapar^a by the Jain writer Gunabha- 
dm, while mentioning that Bahkeyarasa’s son Lokaditya was en~ 
joying the whole of the Banavasi province In 820, when thU 
work was completed, affoids the interesting piece of information 
tliat “Banklpura, the greatest of cities,...had been made by his 
father by his own name" \ But the expression used here does not 
make It clear whether Bankeyarasa founded and built the city of 
Bahkaptira, or whether he only named after himself a city that was 
already existing 

Bankeyarasa was succeeded in the government of Banavasi 
by one Indra, for whom wm have a date falling in A. D. 870^ 

Sahkaragatjda was the next governor, who held office in the 
latter part of the reign of Amughavarsha 1 and the early period of 
that of bis son Krislipa It. We derive this information from the 
three records of ^ankaragaijda that have been noticed. But all the 
three records are unfortunaieSy not dated and so it is not p<>ssible 
to know definitely when he succeeded to the gnyernorship of Bana¬ 
vasi, However giving Bahkeyarasa a rule of twenty years, and 
Indra a period of ten, we may probably arrive at a date which is 
not far removed from the initial year of the term of office of 
Safikaragagda. Moreover ibis date (865 A. D.) as it falls in the 
reign of Amoghavaisha,is consistent with the information gathered 
from the records of Sankaragagda, that he was the feudatory 


‘ Fleet, SararHtandOM Canarest fnscrfplions, t. A,, XII, p. 21^, 

* 1?, VIJ, pp, 313-214. Cf* Fleet, Hanarae Dym^ties, p. 403, 
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of the farmer The other two inscriptions that speak gf ^rikara- 
gagda belong to the time of Kfishga [ft. They are found respect¬ 
ively at Kyisanur and Talgund and record that the Mahasamantl- 
dhipati ^aftkaragaqda was governing the Batiavasi province* *. 
They also telL us that he belonged to the Chellakitana family. 

^nkaragagda was succeeded by the Mahaslmanta LokMtya, 
of the same family. Three inscriplions of this governor have come 
down to us. The earliest of these records, found at Kugimalli* 
haiji in the Dharwar District, is dated S. StS or A. D. 893-94, 
ft describes Lokaditya as a Mahaslmanta, and says that he was 
governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand’. The second, which 
is dated 820 (current) corresponding to A, D. 897, speaks of 
him as governing the same province under his overlord Krfshga II 
1-12) at the town of Vankapura, which is the modem 
Bankapur in the Dharwar District’. The third record at AdQr 
gives him 826 (expired) or A. D. 905 as his last date 

We are told in the second of these inscriptions that Lokaditya 
was the son. of Bankeyarasa*. It is possible that ^nkaragagda 
who immediately preceded him. was his brother who died whithout 
an heir. They were probably very young at their father's death, 
and so Indra was appointed to act as governor till they came to 
age. This explains the break In the succession of these rulers, 

in about 910 A. D. we have one Senavarisa, ruling the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand as the feudatory of the same Rashtrakuta 
monarch Krishna IE Ft is not improbable that he also belonged to 
the same ChelLakitana dynasty, for his name, as it ends in arasa, 
sounds very similar to Bankiyarasa and Kalivittarasa, who were 
Chellaketanas. The inscription that mentions his name states that 
Kosigara Jayamalla, who was themagolirr of the Thousand of Ktim* 
bise, was a subordinate of Senavarisa *. 


1 £. XVI, p. 215; Reel, Konarea tifoasHrs. {1st ed.), p. 35. This record 
is at Kjasanur. 
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The next governor of Banavasi was tfw Mahasamanta Kalivi- 
ttarasa- He undoubtedly belonged to the same Chellaketana family 
for the mscriptloJis expressly mention that he was bom in the race 
of the Chcllakitanas. We suspect that he and Senavarisa were 
brothers and the sons of LdJclditya. The epigraph from which this 
information is derived makes the significant statement that he slew 
“the Banavisi-Galamba (or Kadamba) AyvavarmmI” This might 
perhaps allude to an attempt made by one of the scions of the 
fallen Kadamba dynasty tO'overhaul the government and wrest the 
kingdom of bis ancestors from its present owners. 

The record being dated in 912 A. D. this event evidently hap¬ 
pened before that ywr and is probably to be placed during the 
administration of^ ^navarisa. The insurrection was perhaps 
widespread and Senavarisa was overpowered by the rebels, where¬ 
upon Kalivittarasa took in his hands the reins of govemmenh This 
hypothesis apparently explains the unusually short period of 
Senivarisa's rule. 

The other inscription that mentions the name of Kalivittarasa 
is dated A. D. 918 and belongs to the reign of Kannara or Krishija 
II* *. it records that when the former was governing the province of 
Banavasi, Sattarasa Nagarijuna, the tiaj-gavutjda of the NagaraJehan- 
da Seventy, died in the execution ofKalivitta’s orders, on which the 
Rashfrakata Emperor gave the office to Jfakkiyabbe, the widow of 
the deseased. This is for the first time we find women being ap¬ 
pointed to such responsible positions, /akkiyabbe would appear to 
have hefd the office with great success for seven years, when she 
was incapacitated by some bodUy ailment on which she resigned 
everything to her daughter. Then she came to the Urtha of Banda- 
ijike and expired in performance of the Jaina vows. The officers 
mentioned in the record are the pergga^e Nanduvara Kaliga and 
i^^pergga4e of KondangeyDr, the surviver of the Sundiga tribe *- 

It appears frorn the two viragals discovered at Soratur (Honnifi 
taiuqua) that the rule of Kalivittarasa over Banavasi was interrupt¬ 
ed about the year 934 by one Sintara, who is there said to be 
ruling this province *. It is likely that his services were requisition¬ 
ed fn some other part of the Empire and thither he was sent by his 
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royal master. In fact GSviniia IV, the Rashfrakilta King,if we are to 
bcHcve the Eastern Chalukya records, was engaged at this period 
in a war against the Eastern Chalukya king. One of these records 
tells us that Amma I (9l8.925h the Eastern Chalukya ruler, used 
his sword against some feudatory relatives who had joined 
the party of his naturai adversaries, and won over to himself 
the subjects and the army of his father and his grandfather K 
The meaning of this seems to be that some of the members of 
his family had entered into conspiracy with the Rashlrakiltas to 
prevent his accession to the throne of Vengh Another record 
affimts that Chllukya-Bhlrna Jl (934'94fi) destroyed a great army 
that was sent against him by Gdvindia IV *. It is likely therefore 
that Kaliviharasa was fighting the Eastern Chalukyas about the 
year 334, and his place at 3anavasi was filled by the above-mention., 
ed Santara. 

Kalivijtarasa took over charge of his division as soon as the 
war with the Eastern Chalukyas was concluded. An inscription at 
Kiirasi mentions him as ruling one division of the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand in 341 A, D.*, and the two records at KyasanBr In the 
Dharwar District dated 945-346 describe him as governing the 
whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as feudatory of Krishna 

The province of Banavasi next passed into the hands of the 
Ganga prince Satyavakya-Kongu;jivarmma. The Stkur inscription 
which is dated in or just before 349-50 tells us that Krishna Ill 
fniiglit .md killed Rajaditya, the Choja King, at a place named Tak- 
kola; tiiat the actual slayer of the Choja King was the Western 
Gangs prince SatyavIkya-Kunguntvarmma-Permmanadi-BDtuga, 
who killed him; treaclierously while they were out together, taking 
the air; and that in recognition of this Krisbija III gave Butuga the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand province, the Purigere Three Hun- 
dred, the Belvola Three Hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, and the 
Bageaad Seventy 

The Gangas were however not long in possession of the Bana¬ 
vasi Twelve riiousand. After a period of four of five years it was 
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ngaln restored to the Chellaketai.. rnmtJy. A vir.igat Found at 
Chikfca^Chatiti represents Rasaopa, iJie son of Kalivi|tarasa, as eo- 
verning the province in 945 A. 0.' Tlifs (Jivisiori had been handed 
over to the Gangas, probably because Rasaijija was still a minoi at 
the time of his fathers death, and an important province, such as 
Banavasi was, retjuired s good admlnfstrator, 

_ Rasaona was the last of the governors belonging to the CheJIa- 
ketana or Chellapafaka family, who held the Banavasi province for 
a period of over a hundred years. The Chellaketanas were p.-oba- 
biy a family of malilma^dalmaras under the RaihtrakOta kmg^p 
and their faithful service conimetided them to be promoted to the 
governorship ofthis province. Indeed the fact that this im porta n: 
division of the RashtrakD|a Empire was so iong in their possession 
would suggest an attempt made in the time of the RishfrakHtas to 
csfaWish there a hereditary succession uf maliimaijdaiyvaras. 

The first member of this family whose rule is known to tis is 
Bankeyarasa, who is spoken of as the father of Lokaditya in one 
ot the above-referred inscriptians of the latter*. The same record 
j-okaditya was the son of ChelJaketana and the brother 
Of Clselladhavaja. We may infer from this that Bankeyarasa prob- 
a y bad the title of ChclJaketana and the dynasty which he found¬ 
ed c^e to be known after this name. Their rank was that of the 
mahwamantas and they carried the Cheflapataka or lavelm-baniier. 
The inscriptions of later rufeis {e.g. Kativiftarasa) show that they 
were a so entitled fo ihe five bigdrums^ They seem to have been 
originally known as the PadmiJaya family, for Lokaditya claims in 

o the bud, which was the family of the 

radinalaya, to blossom’\ 


frt ** Banavasi Twelve Thousand was made over 

a^iyarasa or Naralckj-arasa, who ruled over the province 

tiorti In ifie Brahma-Kshatriva 
maiur-vamsa, and was entillcd to tlie band of five chief instruments. 
Me had the titles of Mahasamantadhipati and the boon lord ot 
I nkunda-pura. He had the horse for his crest and the mirror flag. 
J ne record providing all these details says that he was acting as 
Of (Banavasi! Twelve Thousand from Ede-nad, which was 
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evidently the seat of bis government*. Another record belonging lo 
the same period tells us that he was ruling the Banavasi Thiny-two 
Thousand. Mr. Rice holds this inscription to be corrupt and thinks 
that the Banavasi Thirty-two Thousand should be Banavasi Twel¬ 
ve Thousand *. 

MIchiyarasa was succeeded in about 960 A. D. by one Java- 
naida. The record which mentions his name is dated A. D, 9ft5,^ 

This governor was in his turn succeeded by Gobbindarasa 
who heid office for a very short period of two years*. 

It would seem from an early record of the Chalukya King 
Chatliga-deva that in about 967-68 A. D. he conquered thelBanavasi 
and the adjoining provinces from the Rishtrakutas and set himself 
up as an independent ruler. This inscription would also have us 
believe that the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was at this time ruled 
by his feudatory a Kadamba. His name is unfortunately eifaced 
from the inscription, but mall likelihood It was Irivab^anga-deva, 
the father of Chatfa or Kundatna, who appears a decade later as 
the feudatory of the Chalukya King Taila', after the restoration by 
him of the Chalukya power It was possibly on account of the 
affection he had for his overlord that Ijivabldahga-diva gave 
his son the name of Chatfa. All this would perhaps point out to an 
alliance concluded between the two dyrmsties which were but 
three centuries before each other's bitterest enemies. 

It is however rather perplexing lo find this Chalukya King, 
ruling independently over a part of the Rlshtrakuta Empire at a pe¬ 
riod when the power of the latter was still in the ascendant % Never¬ 
theless as the fact remains undoubted, we may surmise that Chafta- 
deva was a predecessor of Tailapa, and that he made an attempt at 
restoring the fortunes of the Chalukya family— thus anticipating 
Taiia, who is known to have finally overthrown the Kashtrakuta 
supremacy in A. D. 973-74 *. Chafla-deva probably declared his 
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independence during Ihc weak rule of the RashtrakQtaKingKotfiga. 
We know that it was in this King's reign that the RishtrakQtas were 
defeated in battle by Siyaka-Hai^, one of the Paratnara kings of 
Aialwa, and either he or hfs successor Mufifa sacked Malkhed, the 
RashtrakQta capital Chatta-dlva, it is possible, prouted by this 
misfortune of the f^shfrakutas and established for himself an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in the south. 

But KoUiga was soon succeeded by Kakka II, who retrieved 
considerably the losses sustained by the family during the previOLS 
reign fie very probably attacked the Oialukya King Cha(ta-deva 
and on the tatter's making his submission appointed him as the 
governor of Banavasi. Accordingly we find him mentioned in the 
inscriptions of 972 and 973 as the feudatory of the RashtrakQta 
King Kakka II or Kakkaia-diva i) ^ Both records represent him as 
’’ruling the kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand". The 
first one in addition says that his son-in-law was one Kannayya of 
KatladL 

We cannot say what happened to this Chatfa-deva. Two con¬ 
jectures are possible: that he died before Tailapa overthrew Kak¬ 
ka II, or that he was promoted to a higher office by his kinsmen on 
his success. 


4 £. t, pp. 25^26. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Foundation of the Dynasty 


'Though Chatta-diva's success was short-lived, it was nevcrthe- 
* less becoming increasingly clear that the RIshtrakQta Empire 
was fast declining. The Paramira kings of Mitwa were continual¬ 
ly attacking tt from without, white it Is evident from the incident of 
Chaffa, related in the last chapter, that there was a strong move¬ 
ment against the Rashfrakutas within the Empire Itsetf. ThisChatta 
of the Chalukya family was probably the leader of the Dekkanese 
opposition to the occupation and rule of a north Indian dy^asty^ 
But this King, having failed to bring about a successfut revolution 
was very probably superseded by Taila, who came forward as 
Jhe leader of the movement. He overcame Kakka tl, who was then 
the Rashfraknfa sovereign, and was universally acclaimed by the 
people of the Dekkan as their King. The ejcact date of this import¬ 
ant event is fixed by a verse in an inscription which informs us 
that having plucked up and destroyed the Ratfas, having killed the 
valiant Muhfa, having taken the head of Paflcblla in battle and 
having possessed himself of the royal dignity of the Chalukf^s, 
Taila If reigned for twenty-four years, beginning with the year brl- 
muka. This Samvatsara was k. 896 current, f, f. A, D. 973-74 *. 

in the task of overthrowing the RashfrakQta dynasty it appears 
that Taila was greatly helped by other royal families that had been 
dispossessed of their kingdoms and were waiting for an opportunity 
to get back their lost territories. One of these families was that 
of the Kadambas who, as we have suggested, probably aided 
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the Cliaiukya Chatfa in his attempt to overhaul the R^hfrakQta 
muoareby. They were however not disheartened at the failure of 
(he movement, but gave their whole-hearted support to the new 
leader. This is obvious from the fact that as soon asTalta re-«Mta^ 
lished the Cbatukya power, he restored the Kadamba Ijivabedan* 
ga-deva to his hereditary kingdom of the Banavasl Twelve Thou¬ 
sand, We are led to the latter conclusion by the fact that Chatta, the 
son of Irivabedahga-deva, is reported in an inscription to have 
been ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in A. D. 986, which 
would imply that his father was in possession of the same territory 
before this date and presumably from the time of the overthrow of 
the Rashtrakiita power. In fact an inscription of Chatta dated 1028. 
referring to his father, addresses the latter as King Irlvabedanga-de- 
va Thus it was that King Irivabedahga became the founder of the 
Hangal Kadambas. 


‘ XV, p, m 


CHAPTER J1 


Chatta-deva 


I rivabedanga-deva was succeeded b]r hi& son Chatta. Thi^ latter 
^is variously known In tlie inscriptions as Chafta, ‘ Cliattu*t 
Chattuga Kondama *, Kundaraja ’ and KatakadagSva *. 

The earliest epigraphical record that mentions his name Is 
placed in A, D. 980 in the reign of the Western Cbalukya King 
Ahavamalla or Taila IL He is here given all the impoiiant titles 
borne by the Kadambas of the Hingal branch. The inscripHon 
calls him “the boon lord of <Banavasipura) and obtainer of a boon 
from Chamuiida.'' tt also mentions that he was entitled to the five 
big drums and that he was ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
in peace and wisdom The second record which is dated 986 
A. D. tells us that the chief under him of Nagarkhagda Seventy was 
one BDdayya, the son of Ayyaga *, 

It would appear from the inscriptions that the safety of the 
newly founded Chalukya Empire was at this time seriously endan¬ 
gered by the Chdja encroachments on its southern frontieis, We are 
informed in the Hoftilr inscription that the Choja king, having col¬ 
lected a force numbering nine hund red thousand, pillaged the whole 
country* slaughtered even women, children and Brahmans, and 
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taking their girls to wife destroyed tJieir caste ^ This was evidently 
an invasion of a serious nature led by the Chdjas in or about the 
year 100T-100&« But it is probable that before this there must have 
been many smaller inroads into the Chatukya kingdom. The brunt 
of this attack naturally fell on the Kadamba territories, for they 
formed the southernmost part of the Chalukya Empire. The proper 
defence of these territories necessitated the appointment of expe- 
rieiiced generals to conduct the defence of the frontier districts, and 
accordingly Bhimarasa was appointed the govern or of the Banavasi. 
Santatige and Kiijukad dist^cts. That the latter office was created 
in a military emergency is obvious from the very description 
of the governor Bhlmarasa, given in the Talagunda record of 
997. This inscription particularly emphasises the fact that he"pos* 
sessed many elephants and forces", and that "he was a cage of 
adamant to those who claimed his protection" 

This probably is the origin of the office of governors appointed 
by the Emperors over the provinces ruled by the mahama^dale^a- 
ras. The imperial officers before this were probably for the most 
pan customs officials who were entrusted with the collection of the 
imperial dues like the Vad^^-raiila^ per/Junka and the bUk&de. The 
governors who were now appointed served a twofold purpose, 
namely they saw to the proper defence of the kingdom and close¬ 
ly supervised the actions of the mahlmatidaiejvaras, besides being 
the heads of the customs department in the provinces allotted to 
them. 

Returning to the proper subject of our narrative it may be ob¬ 
served that the Cholas were repulsed for the time being by the Cha- 
lukya King Irivab^anga Satya^raya but they renewed their ag¬ 
gressive activities a few years later in the reign of his son Jaya- 
siiiiha M. This we conclude from the Betagami inscription of 1019 
which calls him the conqueror of the Cholas *. 

ft is probable that ChaUa distinguished himself in the war 
against the Cholas, as his father had done before hint in the strug¬ 
gle with the Rashtrakutas. fn fact one of his inscriptions records 
the following praises;— 

“O Kundlga, when they name thee in respect of courage, what 
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further praises trail others give? is It not what is said of the troops 
of elephants of the ChS]a, the G^ingiya, {and) king Bhoja with open 
mouths as they flee away in the battle where they are pressed by 
(thy) elephants foriotis with storms of rutting ichor, as they flee 
away in terror through which they gallop off without wailing at 
all to charge with their tusks?”' 

In all likelihood Chatta conquered the Haive Five Hundred 
from the Cbulas who had annexeil it to their dominions iust before 
1012 A. D- An inscription dated In that year, speaking about the 
activities of tlie famous Choia general Panchamaharaya, says: 
“When the Ko-vimja Raja-E^sari-varmma, Rijarija, marched across, 
the bee at his lotus feet Padchamahlraya, having obtained the 
rank of Mahidaijdanayaka, for Bengimandala and Gangama^data 
displayed the might of his arm as follows:— 

“He seized Tutuva and Kohkana, pursued after Maleya, push- 
ed aside and passed over Chera, Teltiga, and Raftiga, as if in 
sport.. 

[| is also obvious from the epigraphicat records that Chafta 
was engaged in aggressive campaigns against his neighbours* * We 
learn from an inscription of 1012 A. D, that Chaffa was in that year 
ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Santajige Thou¬ 
sand \ Now the latter province was the hereditary domain of the 
Santaras, and the fact that ft is associated with the government of 
Cha^a suggests the inference that he had imposed his suzerainty 
over these princes, in fact a virag^ nf 1015 informs us that this 
district was held at this time by a ^mara prince in subordination 
to Chatta But the iiintaras soon appear to have thrown off the 
yoke of Kadamba supremacy. For a monumental slab dated in 1016 
A, D. mentions Chatta as governing only the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under the Chalukya Emperor Jayasirfiha-vaUabha. ft is 
possible that in the confusion occasioned by the struggle against 
the Chdjas, the ^^taras of SIntajige deefared their independence. 
But soon after the termination of the Choia war, Chafta reduced 
them to submission. Accordingly the Bajagami inscription of Chatta, 
above referred to, affirms that be was governing in the year 1019 
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the provinces of B^nnav^si and Santajige, besidcii that ot the Halve 
Five Hundred 

In 1018 A.D. the war with the Majavas was probably renewed. 
It may be mentioned here that the enmity between the Chalukyas 
and the Majavas, t. e. the ParamSras of Dhar was almost heredita¬ 
ry. [t has already been noted that Muflja defeated the RIshtrakDt^ 
King Kofflga and sacked Mltkhid, the Rlshtrakufa capital *. Sti¬ 
mulated by this brilliant success he continued to invade the part of 
the Oekkan which had by now fatten into the hands of the Western 
Chalukyas. In all probability Taila, who was just then reaping tlie 
first fruits of his victory, after having overthrown the Rashjrakbias 
was more than once defeated by Muhja. It is said that he conquer¬ 
ed and imprisoned Taila six times, whom each time he released 
and was finally defeated and taken prisoner by Taikpa But this 
story, with the further embeUishmEnt of the love-affair with Taila's 
sister, has to be discarded by sober historians, as a fanctfu) crea¬ 
tion of a poetic brain. Nevertheless the fact remams that Taifa 
inflicted an irretrievable defeat on the Majavas. 

It evidently took a long iime lor the Paramaras to heal the 
wounds inflicted on them by Taila- For in the reigns of the three 
successors of this King, we do not at alt hear of the Mllava de¬ 
predations, But in about lOiS A.D. the Majavas renewed their 
encroachments on the Chalukya territory. In retaliation the Chalu¬ 
kyas under their King Jayasimha made ait advance on Dhar, the ca¬ 
pital of the Majavas, and defeated Bhoja, who was then the Para- 
mira King. The Bejagami inscription of Chafta-deva makes a brief 
mention of this event, when it describes Jayasitfiha as moon to 
the lotus which was King Bhoja" Bui a detailed information of 
this campaign of Jayasimha and the part played by Cbalta-deva 
his feudatory, is given in the Banavasi record of Kirttivarmnia, 
above referred to. ft informs us that the Chalukya army marched 
northwards as far as the Gautama-Gange, Le, the modern Godava¬ 
ri, and there it engaged the Majava King in battle. The record 
claims for the Kadamba JVVahlmandale^vara ChaB^-deva, the ho¬ 
nour of dispersing the Majava troops, as a reward for which he 
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was granted the title of "Ouardiait of the HighJand" in ihe camp of 
his sovereign Jayasjmha Referring to the brilliant victory won 
by Chaffa, the KajenQr inscription of the fatter remarks that ilie 
pride of Malepas was destroyed and the noblemen’s pride was 
shaken by him *, 

The last inscription of Cftattahdeva is dated in A. D. 1031. He 

is here represented as governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Sintajige Thousand ^ while he seems to have lost the Haige 
Five Hundred. We are also told that the Santalige district was at 
this time under the administration of his son Satyajraya-deva, who 
is here styled^Kundama's warrior along with other epithets *. 

The Haige Five Hundred was probably reconquered by the 
Cbdjas,*who subsequently attacked the Santalige and the Banavasi 
provinces. The ruler of Sintajige, prince Satyi^raya-deva, was very 
probably slain by the Chojas, who claim to have penetrated as far 
as Banavasi^ The reason for tliis surmise is that this prince is not 
lieard of any more and Chafta is soon after succeeded by his son 
Jay3simha\ Furthermore the fact that Satya^raya was appointed 
governor of the important province of Sintajige In the life time of 
his father shews that he was the eldest son of Chatta, and as the 
former did not succeed him in accordance with the common usage, 
H follows through syllogistic necessity that Satya^raya died before 
his father. 

Two inscriptions relating to the reign of the same King give us 
the names of two of his Queens. One of (hem was Kuitdala-devi 
who was the daughter of a cciiain Bachayya\ The latter very proba¬ 
bly ^longed to the Silihara family of Northern Konkan; for Kundn- 
la-devi is described as the crest-jewel of the house of ThantThe 
other wasjayabbe, the beautiful, virtuous, full moon faced daugh¬ 
ter of Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla ^ The 
record does not specify wlio these persons were, nor is it possible 
lor us to Identify them at the present stage of our Investigations. It 
may he ascertained from the same inscription that jayabbe was 
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ruling at Ajjadl with the help of Sahadeva, who is describud tn the 
record as the chief of AjjadL The record also informs us that he 
was the son of the brave ^Bdraka who “was the pith of the desire 
yielding tree, the support of poets, versifiers, disputants and e1o» 
quent speakers". Speaking of Sahadeva’s warlike qualifies the in- 
scription avers that he conquered the country by “the valour of his 
arm when the kings of Mllava being panic-slricken gave it over". 
We may infer from this that Sahadeva was a general of Chstta and 
followed the latter in the war against the Mitavas, Having there 
distinguished himself by his deeds ol valour, he was rewarded with 
Ajjadi In Dharwar by his master Chatfa. The Inscription however 
states that he soon made over the government of the district, to bis 
brother Rachamatia and accepted the life of a setti at Bans vast 
These records of Chafta allude lo three of his sons. We have 
already spoken of Satya^raya Jiis eldest son, and jayasimh:: who was 
probably the second. The third was Khetamalia who is described 
in one ol the grants as his fatlter’s agent for works of merit *, We 
learn from the IHallihal inscription of the time of this King that he 
had under him Sahadeva, who was the chiel of Ajjadi 

Chaftayya-diva was a man of remarkable ability, ft is un¬ 
doubtedly due to his daring and courage, uo less Ihan to his states- 
manship, that the newly revived Kadamba power took deep roots 
in the f^mataka soil. He is described in the Bejagamt inscripticm 
as “the very Hon towards the troops of elephants which were his 
foes" *. Again the same record speaks of him as a handmill to his 
enemies and likens him to Rama in battle, whose resolution was 
never to be shaken *, He was also a patron of learning and a pro¬ 
moter of piety. According to one of his records he established an 
agrabara (seat of learning) at Satiyur for the benefit of his sub¬ 
jects*. Other inscriptions represent him as building new Icmples 
or repairing old ones. The same Bejagami inscription records a 
grant he made to the god Nandik^vara-diva of the original local 
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shrine "for the purpose of repairing whaiever mighi become broken 
or torn or worn out throtigti age". The inscription also contains a 
grant to the god Chaturmukhatleva Chatfa seems to have 
gone even to the extent of making the necessary provisions to 
meet the expenses for the ordinary celebrations at the famous 
shrines in the country. Thus for instance, the KQdagcre inscription 
tells us that for the daily offerings at the temple of the gods Pinga- 
le^vara and Sayamba of the Mindalli niaiasthana at the Kodalatlr- 
tba, he made a grant of land in the Sattigaia plain, below the bank 
of the Gaagerc * *. We are informed in the HaMThal inscription that 
the glorious Jayabbarasi gave, at the request of l^iamalla, a black 
soil measuring 6 mattars of royal measure, red soil SOOmnftors, one 
paddy land of 50 motfors and one garden for voluntary service ^ 
His noble example was naturally imitated by his sublects and a 
spirit of social service was thus engendered in the people. This 
spirit is given expression to in one of these recordsofChatta, which 
says that a private citizen named Todaka Ki^avayya and his wife 
Mlrabbe, being disposed to perform a work of merit, purcliased 
land and granted it to the god Chand^vara^. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


Jayaeimha 


^hatta was succeadcKl by his son Jayasimba.N'o titstorjcal details 
^are avaiiabJe in the records about the reign ol this King. The 
Banavasi inscription of KTrttfvarntma, above referred to, describes 
him as a man stout of arm and as the shatterer of squadrons of 
foeman’s elephants These epithets would suggest that he was 
obliged to fight against the Chojas w'ho were incessantly encroach¬ 
ing on the Kadamba territory. Possibly in one of these engagements 
he lost his life; hence nothing is known about him. 

The inscriptions of this period speak of a Queen named Akka- 
devif who appears to have been a personage of great reputation 
and consequence. We learn from these records that she was a 
sister of Vikramaditya V and of Jayasiiiiha ft. the Chalukya Empe^ 
rors * *. An inscription at SDdi teils us that she was governing the 
district of Kisuhad Seventy. She is here described as “sharing in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of thousands of issues of unceasing supreme 
felicity, equal to a second Goddess of Fortune, a wishing jewel of 
immeasureable bounty, a crest-jewel of discretion, uniform of 
speech, adorned with virtues" *. We see from another record that 
she was in charge of the Kisukad Seventy under Jayastifiha If ‘. 

It may be concluded from some of these inscriptions that Ak- 
kiWevi was related to the family of the Kadamhas. Thus a record 
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of 1067 A,D. states that she was the mother of Toylma-deva who 
was then ruling the Banavasi and the Hangal provinces'. Now this 
Toyima-deva seems to be the same as Taila, the second son of 
Jayasiihha *. Hence It follows that Akkl-divl was the wife of 
Jayasimha. It is not Improbable that [jivabedaaga>deva Satyairaya, 
the Chalukya Emperor, being attacked by enemies on the north and 
the south sought to strengthen the bonds of friendship between the 
Kadamba and the Chalukya royal families, by a dynastic marriage, 
and accordingly married his daughter Akki-devi to Jayasiihha, the 
son of Chatfa. We have already seen that this move of the Emperor 
had its desired effect, since the Kadambas of Hangal never swerved 
in their allegiance to the Chalukyas. 
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CHAPTER tv 


Mayuravarmma II 


J ayasirhha had five sons, MSuli, Taila or Tailapa, ^antivarmrija 
Choki-dtiva or J5ki-deva and Vikrama\ The first two, MauH and 
Tailapa—whom we respectively identify with Mayiifavannma* and 
Toyimarasa or Toyima-deva ^ of the epig^raphical records of this 
period,—and iantivarmma ruled as kings in succession on the 
death of Jayasiriiha*, 

There is an interesting record of the year 1037 which rnenttons 
the royal preceptor Rajaguru-deva, whom it styles the restorer of 
the Kadamba family ^ The meaning of this epithet seemsjo be that 
when Jayasiihha died, his children, including his eldest son MayB- 
ravarmmal!, were young, and consetiuently this RaiagurudSva was 
of great help to Akka^ivi who, it may be inferred from the Hot|Br 
inscrip'tions. was acting as regent at this period*. It is also clear 

I E. 1., XVI, p. 35B; Fleet, SsitiCrit aitti Old Caitarest fnscripllonst t. A„ 
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frurn these records that they lost at this time the district of Halge 
Five Hundred, which had been conquered and annexed by Chafta. 
The Alupas very probably added this district to their kingdom, 
when the attention of the Kadambas was distracted by the Chuja 
invasion. But this loss they soon compensated by the acquisition 
of a new district in the north, namely, that of the Hanga! Five 
Hundred S after which this branch of the f^damba-KuJa is know in 
history. 

Mayhravannma seems to have ruled a few years more. An in¬ 
scription of A.D. L037 shows him as governing the BanavasI Twelve 
Thousand and the HIngat Five Hundred with Akka-devt at the head 
of the former province v He was probably the elder son of this 
Queen, who helped him in the government ot the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand with his brother TSyima-deva *, 

The last inscription of this ruler is dated ^.966 or A. D. 1044^ 
43, where he is described as still ruling the Panuiiigal (Hangal) 
district as a feudatory of the Chatukya King Somejvara M- 
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CHAPTER V 


TaJIa i or Toyima-deva 


jVI ayuravaitnma probably died without an hdr, (draftcrliis death 
brother, Tat la became the sole possessor of the tCadamba 
dominions. He was very tikely helped by his mother Akka-devl in 
the administration of his kingdom. There are a few inscriptions at 
this Queen issued in the reign of lier son, We learn from one of them, 
dated in 1050 A. D., that the period of Tailapa's rule was a trying 
timeforthe Kadambasof HIngal, as the Chotas madeincessant in¬ 
roads into their dominions. This inscription records the renewal of 
the statutory constitution of the town of Srftjdf by Akka-devi. as it 
had broken down on account of the invasion of the Chujas, This 
epigraph asserts that AkkI-devi was yovemini; the Kisnkad Sevenly, 
Torugarc Sixty and the Masavadi Hundred and Forty ^ it is a!s<j 
interesting to note that Akka-devi had under her five minister?, of 
state, namely K^idasayya.thc steward of the household, the council¬ 
lor Mtjiayya, the couticiKor Chiftimayya, the minister of state Dein- 
tnaQ^a, Chavugda-raya, the steward of the betel-bag, besides Dasi- 
mayya, the Secretary of the council, the Commissioner of the 
country and other executive offictaEs *. En another record, dated 
two years later, we find this Queen grant log a statutory constitution 
for the temple of the god Akke^vara of Shgdi—evidently a sanctua¬ 
ry of Siva founded or re-cstablisTied by Akka-devi— reguiating the 
disposal of the lands of the establishment so as to perform the 
due ceremonies of the rituals *. 
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f! appears from th^ IJthic records that Akki-devi was a Queen 
of warlfke nature. An inscription at ArsTbTdi represents her as 
laying siege to the fori of Gokige or Ookak, in the Befganrn Dis¬ 
trict It is likely that she undertook this expedition for quelling 
some local rebellion \ 

King T6yin»a-deva ruled for a fairly long period. The last 
inscription of this King is dated fti A, D, 1066, It describes him as 
a "man of might to adversarfes, sun to the Highland, ever active 
in truth, Ahjaneya In purity. Srabman in assemblies. Shapmukha in 
the front of battles, thousand armed (ECartavTrya) with balls, Rahu 
in the fray, Para^u-Rama to the resorts of foes. ,. .bariiga^ of title- 
bearers. warrior to Meruga, exalted in high spirit, (and the) lion to 
Hariga"* *. ft may be inferred from the last epithet of Toyima-deva 
that he rendered distinguished services to his kinsman the Kadam- 
ba Hariga or Hadk^^ri of Banklpur, who was then the governor 
of the Banavasi and the Hangal provinces under the Chatukya King 
Vikramldltya \ 

Even ai this late date we find queen Akka-devi being referred 
to ill the Kadamba records. The above-mentioned Ho|tur inscription 
of Tdylina-deva records, as a supplement to the endowment of the 
latter to the &iva monasiery, a remission of fees due to her fmm 
the same institution 

One of the Queenof Toyima-deva was Mailala-devi who 
granted in conjunction with her husband a religious foundation to 
(the temple of) the god Kesave^vara, at Hottur 

It was probably on the demise of his mother Akka-devi, that 
Toyima-deva appointed his son Klrttivarmma to the government of 
Banavasi. There is an inscription of the latter dated 1068 A, D-. 
which wad evidently issued in the initial year of his rule as govern¬ 
or of Banavasi. This Inscription while giving all the titles of the 
family to (Cirttlvarnima. calls him the lion for Taila, which clearly 
implies that he was governing the province under his father Toyi¬ 
ma-deva or Tailap 3 ^ KTrttivarnima ruled in this capacity till 
1075 A. D.. when on the death of his father he declared himself 
independent of the Haiigal government % 
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CHAPTER VI 


Santlvarmnia li 


the death of king Toyima-deva, his bfolhcr ^ntivarruma as- 
^cended the throne of HIngaL This event probably took place 
in 1075 A* D. for the first inscription of (his sovereign is dated in 
that year *. 

it would appear from the records that §antivarmma*s succession 
lo the throne was not entirely undisputed. We saw above ihat Tbyi- 
ina-deva*s son KTrttivarmma was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand in the life time of Ins father. Now this KTrttivarmma put 
forward his claim to the throne of HIngal contending that as he 
was the crown prince, the kingdom belonged (o him by right, ^anti- 
varmma probably based his claim on grounds of seniority. Conse¬ 
quently It is very likely that the Kadamba kingdom was torn be¬ 
tween the two rival factions. In fact there is sufficient epigraphical 
evidence to show that they had already appealed to arms, A vlragiil 
dated in 1075» and found in the Batiavasi Twelve Thousaitd prov¬ 
ince, informs tis that Kadamha Slntayya-deva sent ‘the W'hok army 
under Iwcfve nayakas", obviously for the purpose of ravaging the 
province, and that if attacked the Kuppafilf a.gtcihSru in Ihe course 
of its depiedationsj*. Thus when the tilings were going front bad to 
Worse, King Jayakejj I, of the Goa Kadamba dyna5ty,seems lo have 
intervened and brought about an amicabJe settlement between tlie 
rivals. This is very probably the meaning intended by the composer 
of the inscription of Sivachitta, one of the successors of Jayak^i, 
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when he recorded that Jayak^i ‘assembled the Kadambas’ \ The 
accomodatton arrived at appears to be that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand should remain in the hands of Kirttivarnima, while fean- 
tivarmma was to succeed to the government of the Hangal prov- 
ince. This is obvious from the fact that unlike the inscriptions of 
Tailal and Mayaravarmiua II, the records of Kirttivarnima do not 
attribute to him the sovereignty over these two provinces, but li¬ 
mit his rule to theBanavasi Twelve Thousand only*, In the same 
manner the Niralgi inscription of ^ntivarmma, which is beyond 
doubt his earliest record, does not state the details of his govern¬ 
ment *j from which Dr. Fleet rightly infers that ^ntivaimma and 
Kirttivarnima "were then ruling, respectively, only the Panuhgal 
Five Hundred and the Bannvasi Twelve Thousand"*. 

The Niralgi inscription of Saiitivarmma, above referred to, gives 
him hyperbolic epithets. He is described liere as a king of siresisf' 
ibie might to whom "puissant hostile monarchs came bowing for 
refuge". It cal Is htm "thedeath-spirit of cosmic dissolution to warri¬ 
ors of puissant enemy princes, ornament to princes, Bhairava to 
prfnces, Tripetra (^ivaj to princes, grindstone to princes" But as 
no specific victories are mentioned in the records we arc inclined 
to believe that these were all empty boasts of the poets who com¬ 
posed the inscription. 

The other record of ^intivamiTna is an epigraph from 
Aral^var in the Hangal taluqua dated in A. D, TOSS, which avers 
that he was then ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Hangal Five Hundred, as a feudatory of the Chalukya emperor Vi- 
kramaditya VI \ But the fact that the Banavasi province was at 
this lime ruled by the strong King ECrtiivarmina plainly shows that 
this was a mere title. 

rbeJCirgudari record gives us the piece of information that 
one of Santivarinina's Queens was Siriya-devi, a Pa;;dya princess, 
to whom was born the great king Taila II ^ 
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CHAPTER VH 


KirtUvarinmii 


sooner did Kijrlllvaftnma find himsalf secure on tlii; throne at 
^' Vaijayaitti Ihnii he devoted himself to the strengthening of liis 
position. When this was aecompHshed he seems to have started 
his aggressive campaigns. The latter fact we conclode froni his 
rnscrfpiions which describe him as a great warrior. An undated re* * 
cord of his, issued tji the reign of the Chalukya Emperor Vlkrartia- 
dilya, calls him a “gailant against adversaries", and "unique war¬ 
rior of the world" Further an inscription in the Sorab tatuqua 
says that he was the "shatterer of foeman's arrogance” *. 

The first step of Krrttivarmma in this direction was to free 
himself of the Chalukya control and to set himself up as an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. This he probably did during the civil war between 
Someivara fl and his brother Vikramaditya*. The chaotic situation 
that arose from this fratricidal warfare, no doubt, helped him consi¬ 
derably in reaiisiitg his purpose. 

Next he encroached on the dominions of the Goa Kadamba 
King Jay;tke£i I. We are told in one of his records that "he subdued 
the seven Konkanas"This sentence, though i1 is not to be taken 
literally, nevertheless shows that KTrttivarmma was at this time 
engaged in aggressive activities, and that during one of his predat¬ 
ory excursions he raided the Konhaq, This is confirmed by one 
of the grants of a successor of Jayaki^il. which shows that KTrtfi- 
v,irraina did really come into conflict with /ayake^i. The inscription 
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records that "having made Klrtlrijn o! Banuvase ubedieni to lii$ 
wilt, the Lord of the Ocean hiinself (JayaltKi),...[tan£ferredJ duly 
his glory to Permldi’'Ii follows from this that Klrttlvarmraa’s 
campaign against Jayake^i of Qoa was nui only futile, hut also 
ended in his own submission to the Chalukya Emperor. For it is 
obvious from the record that Jayakeii as a loyal fetidatory of the 
Chalukyas and father-in-law of the reigning Emperor, forced 
KTrttivarmma to acknowledge the latter as his liege-lord.Thus 
the attempts of Klrttivarmma to eatend the boundaries of his 
kingdom and to establish his independence were for ever frustrated 
by his kinsman, the Kadamba King of Goa. 

Notwithstanding this failure, it must be admitted that Kirtfivarn^ 
ma was one of the most progressive rulers of his time. One of the 
early grants of his gives os the inteitstiug piece of news that he 
was a sorv&jtta * *. This would suggest that he combined a deep 
knowledge of military tactics with profound erudition. This is fully 
borne out by a later record of his which shows that he was person¬ 
ally interested in dialectics, and often took part in the discussions 
Oil such subtle questions as the rewards of t/karmma and the like \ 
It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that he was a great 
patron of scholars and promoter of learning in his kingdom. 
In one of these records il is clearly stated that he founded 
agfaharas (seats of learning) and endowed them with rich grants 
of land*. In these agratiaras there lived Brahman and Jaina 
scholars, without exhibiting the least animosity that might other¬ 
wise be expected to arise from their religious differences =■. One of 
such agrah^as was the famousn^aAdro of Kuppatbr, and the tole¬ 
rant spirit prevailing there is expressed in the Kuppatur grant of 
IGrttivarmma, "By that consecrating priest Padmanandi-siddhinti- 
deva *, the crowned queen Mijaia-Divi having had the Kuppat&r 
Parsva-Deva-chaityalaya welt consecrated, — she worshipped in the 
prescribed manner all the Brahmans., .of the immemorial agrahara 
Ktippafur, and having the name of Brahma-Jinalayam given to it by 
them, along with the priests of Kotf^vara-mOlasthana and alt the 
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eighteen temples there, nnd causing the priest of Banavasi Madhu- 
kHvarato come, performing worship to them, causing the jaga- 
to be placed, and giving to those Brahmars 500 honnu 
and □htained from them the lands {specified),—these and Siddat;i- 
vafli obtained from Kirtti-Deva. . .ahe granted for the daily worship 
and the food of the rishis, washing the feet of Padmanandl-sldd- 
bintl-chakravartti'’ *. 

' Kirttivarmina's reign extended over a period of half a century, 
His earliest grants are dated in A. D. 1068 *, in which year lie very 
probably inaugurated his rule, and the last date seems to be 1116* 
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CHAPTER Vin 


Th© History ol tho Qovcrnors of Bans.vQsl 


f^uring this eventful period various governors were appointed 

from time to time by the Chalukya Emperors to administer the 
imperla! affairs of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand We haveaiready 
noticed that the firstof these officials wasBhImarasawho was made 
governor towards the end of the reign of the ChalukyaTaNapa* *. The 
earliest Inscription which mentions the name of this governor is dated 
A.Di 9y7* It says that he was adminlsteringthe Banavasl Twelve 
Thousand, the Slntalige Thousand and the Kisukid Seventy, and 
had under him pergga4e Kalimayya, who was in charge of the 
customs duties of the mann^ya of the Narlyalige Forty*. We know 
from a viragal dated 9S9and found at Htri-Chavati. that Bhimarasa 
was governing the same province of Banavasi in that year with his 
subordinate officials*. There are two more Inscriptions of this gov¬ 
ernor dated respectiveiy A.D. 1004* and 1006 * In the reign of the 
Chaiukya Emperor ijivabedanga-deva Satyairaya, which mention 

mut as still governing the Banavasi. the Santajige and the Kisukid 
districts, * B . 

The Banavasi province next passed into the hands of one 
Senavarisa, An undated record which is placed on paiacographtc- 
al grounds in A. D. 1010 is the only source of information regard¬ 
ing this offldal. it says that “when Vlkramadltya Satya^raya, 
favourite of earth and fortune. mahaTiiadhirlJa parame^vara bba- 
Jara was rulfng (he kingdom of (he wofid» Sioavarisa was ruling 
tile Banavasi Twelve Thousand" *, 
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He probably ruled for a period of ten or fifteen years, when he 
was succeeded by other governors. But the names of these Imperial 
officers are unfortunately not mentioned In tlieepigraphkal records. 

tn A. D, 1045 a certain mahamaudal^vara Singanadevarasa 
was appointed the governor of Banavasi, Santa] igc and Kisu- 
lead pravinces up to the borders of the western oceanBut 
soon this governor was relieved of the Banavasl Twelve Thou¬ 
sand and a new one, mahama^daleSvara Chamupda Klyaiasa, was 
appointed to the governorship of this province. The earliest refer¬ 
ence we have of him is in a grant found in the Shikarpur Talutlua, 
which is dated A. D. 1046. He very soon succeeded the pro¬ 
vince of Santalige as well; for inati inscription atBejagaini, issued 
in (he following year, he is said to be governing Santalige, besides 
the old provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and Haige 
Hundred. The record describes him as the "boon lord of Banavasi- 
pura ... entitled to the five drums, a brave at the court of three 
kinp, iankara to the bull titled chiefs, terrifier of hosUte kinp, a 
hand on the face of braves, a sun of the titled, a manifest Vikra- 
maditya, nvaking sport of Konkatja, AhavamalU-Deva’s Haouman, 
a wild fire to the Kanagile-vada (and) thurster aside of Kannain- 
ma'**. 

The above extract gives a brief review of the warlike exped- 
itloits of Chamu^fda Raya. It kils us that he made sport of Kon- 
kaira, which of course must not be understood to mean that be 
subdued the Kohkan, but that he ted plundering excursions into 
some parts of that country. Indeed there are no indications at alt in 
the contemporary inscriptions of his having subdued the KohkatJ. 
It may be allowed however that he recovered Ihe province of 
Haige Five Hundred, which was one of the provinces ruled over 
by Chaftaya-deva and which the Kadambas had lost after the lat¬ 
ter’s death *. But these plundering excursions were never directed 
fnto that part of the country which was under the sway of Shash- 
(ha-deva. For we know from the Goa Kadamba records that the 
latter was one of the most powerful mahamaodale^varas of his 
day *, 

It can also be inferred from (his extract that Chamu^da Raya 
led incursions Into Kanagile-vada. This was possibly a district on 
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the borders of the Chalultya Eraptre which ChSmoijda Raya tried 
to brinp within the pale of Iheir dominions. 

Tiie sameilriscription implies that Chamu^jda RIya defeated one 
Kannamma, since It styles him "the ihnister aside of Kanuamma". 
But there is nothing in the inscription to enable one to ascertain 
who this Kannamma was and to W'hat dynasty he belonged. How¬ 
ever a study of the history of the niling families of the day would 
suggest that Kannamtna was probably the Kaiachurya King of this 
name. An inscripllon of this family found in the Davanagere Tolu- 
qua* Informs us that one Kannumma was the ancestor of Biijala who 
is known from epigraphical records to have lived in the latter half 
of the twelfth century*. Now giving a period of twenty five years 
to each of the four kings who arc said to have preceded Bijjata. 
we find that Kannamma was the contemporary of ChamuQda RIya. 

We are also told in the above inscription that the Gurjjara, the 
Chera and the Choja kings were moved at his grandeur *, This 
piece of encomium was probably intended to show that he was 
respected by these rulers on account of his heroismt notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that he was a mere ofNcial with the title of mahi' 
matjdaJe^vara, 

This inscription, which is exigrAVtA on & gaiiiabhcrwj^ pillar, 
stales that this monument was set up by Cliamuijda RIya in the 
town of BelagamiThis monument Is anelegani monolith, sur¬ 
ma jdteJ by the image of Bhirmjdesvara in human form with dou¬ 
ble axle’s headMn two other inscriptions found at the same village 
gaifdabhernffi^a is given as one of his biradas, and a bheranda pole— 
perhaps the lengtii of th^; pillar— appears to have teen used as 
a measure for land*. One of these records contains a grant of live 
mattas of rice land, according to tJie bhiraiiia pole to provide for 
the worship at the basadt of the Bajagara-gapa connected with 
JaJahuti-Santinatha. This inscription is dated A. O. 1048 ^ 
The other which is also dated in the same year mentions a grant 
lo the same basadi of Balarar, consisting of five mattas of rice land 
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by the measure of the staff Bhlruoeaijaje, io the rice-land called 
Pulleya-bayal of the capital of BejagimL It would appear from the 
inscriptioitthal thisjama congregation of Balagara was held in 
high veneration for its austerity. It was In admiration of them that 
Ke^avanandi, who was himself an ascetic and desciple of Misha- 
nandlbhattaraka of the $aTne£ai;a, made this grants 

ChamuQda Raya again appears in A. D. 1063. The inscription 
says that he was acting as king In that year, when he made a 
grant of “the vaiia-ravuia and perjjtmka {or principai customs 
dues) to the god,, ,ol the.. .agrahira'' *. 

in the two Inscriptiotis from Belagami, spoken of above, Cha- 
muijda Raya is said to be a marurayaslft^na 
This title has been variously Interpreted by the epigraphists. When 
in 1875 Dr. Fleet published the Inscription he found at Be[ag)lmi 
in The Indian Antiijuary, he translated this expression as 'he who 
has three royal balls of audience' V But he soon found out his mis¬ 
take and in another article which he contributed in the following 
year to The Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society he 
took this expression to mean mararayasthapanSdiarya 

54(35533:^, Of thc estabUshef of Muru kings*. Mr. Rice on the 
other hand has rendered the same expression as 'a brave at the 
court of three kings’*. This seems to be more accurate not merely 
because (he Muru country Is far removed from the Banavasi pro¬ 
vince, hut because this rendering is simple and direct. 

Who were these three kings whose court was thus adorned by 
ChamuQda Raya? We suppose that they were the three Chalukya 
Emperors, namely Vikramaditya V, Jayasithha Ill and SomHvara i- 
According to this theory therefore, Chamupda Raya entered the 
services of theChalukyas towards the end of Vikramaditya V's reign 
and remained In office sometime after 1063. In fact one of his 
inscriptions tells us (hat he was acting at this time as king over 
the whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, having for his mi¬ 
nister Sdmanathaiya, and that he made a grant of the vadda-rSvota 
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and the perfjiinka to the god of the agrahara He seems to have 
retired for good from service somewhere before A, D. 1066. for 
after this date he is heard of no more. 

It appears from one of these irtscriptions from Belagami that 
this city was the capital of the Banavasl Twelve Thousand when 
Oiamutjda Raya was the governor of this province* *; and as will 
presently be seen, it continued to enjoy this unique privilege When 
other governors succeeded him in the interval. 

We must not suppose however that Chlmutida Eiaya was 
the governor of Banavasi all the while. The work of efficient 
administration and defence required his presence in other parts of 
the Empire and accordingly the Banavasi-nad was placed under 
new governors. In the year 1053 when perhaps there was compa¬ 
rative peace in the kingdom, Mailah-devi. one of the wives of 
Som^vara was appointed to the governorship of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand*. This was the year when the Chalukyas had 
won the eventful battle of Koppam, who^'C eaact date is given as 
May iiird, 1053*. Though Rajindra, the brother of the Choja King 
slain on this occasion, subsequently retrieved the losses by biinging 
in reinforcement, his attention was soon diverted by fresh troubles 
at home consequent on the rival candidates contesting the succes¬ 
sion with him*. 

But it is dear from another inscription dated 1055-56 that this 
important province was soon entrusted together with the Ganga- 
vadi Niovty-?ix Thousand to Vikramiditya, the son of Sumeivara i 
The same inscription informs us that the actual governor of Elana- 
vasi at this period was King Harikesari. of the Kadamba family. 

Tills change was doubtless effected because of the renewed 
warfare by the ChDlas under their new King Rifendra Giofa, who, 
having suppressed his political opponents at home, had now 
launched on the aggressive policy of his predecessors \ Vikra- 
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maditya remained as Viceroy in the south till A. D. 1060^ and ii 
may be presumed that the Banavasl and the NoJambavadt provin' 
ces, continued to be admmistered during this period by li:s subor¬ 
dinate Harikisari. 

There is a viragal of the time of Vikramlditya which gives 
him Qanga titles and calls him Chalukya-Ganga-Permmlnadi-Vikra' 
maditya-deva. It records that his great minister was a certain 
Perggade Naranayya, chief of the tCuranas, who was enjoying the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand The same viragal informs us that in 
A. D. 1053 when Vikfamaditya was the governor of the provinces 
named above, a force of B^as penetrated into Mudyangeri, 
seized the cows and dishonoured the women. The ur-gavugda 
Macbayya fought against these barbarians and having kitted many 
of them, recovered the cows at Betagavalti. but was at length 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the enemy* *. 

A grant issued in A.D. 1068 represents Lakshmanripa, who 
was "the chief master of robes" at the court of SomiSvara T, as 
ruling the Banavasl country*. He was propabty the immediate 
successor of Vikramaditya, and acted as governor from 1066-1068 
A. D. 

The grant of Lakshmapa above referred to was issued in* the 
reign of King Bhuvanaikamalla, L e, the Chalukya King Som^vara 
II. it begins with the eulogy of his father’s rule, who left no evil 
persons or enemies in Kuntala. Itissaid that the kings of Lata 
Kajinga, Canga, Karahata, Turushka, Varaja, Chdja, Kafnltaka, 
Saurashfra, Mllava, Daiarpga, Kujala, Kerala and other countries 
gave tribute to him and were confined to their own boundaries. He 
boasts of having slain Magidha, Andhra, Avantl, Vanga, Dravija, 
Kuru, Khasa, Abhira,Paiichita,Laja and other kings and^made their 
forces serve hint In spite of all these wars the sirength of his arm 
and the energy of his soul were not exhausted, and he is said to 
have set out alone (for svarga) as if to fight against Indra,' defeat 
him and make him give tribute. Accordingly on the 8th day of 
Cftaitra baMa. the year Kilaka, t 990 (29th March. 1068), 
performing the supreme yoga, he breathed his last in the Tunga- 
bhadra. The reason for performing this rite, which is commonly 
known as/alasofnadhi, \ is given by Bhilhaga in his Vikramanka- 
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divocharlto. According to hitn King SoiDi^vara ] was setzed with 
a severe fever, and feeling that his end was approaching, had him¬ 
self conveyed to the banks of the Tufigabhadra. While bathing 
in the river after having given away much gold In charity, he wad¬ 
ed in untlll the water reached his neck and amidst the din of the 
v/aves and the sound of ail kinds of musical instruments deliberately 
drowned himself 

The inscription goes on to say that on the 7th day of VaiiSkha 
iaddha. m year KTIaka, & 990 (llth April, 1068), L e, fourteen days 
after this tragic event, hia eldest son Some^vara II assumed the 
sovereignity with all the royal insignia, and “the whole desire of 
the world was drawn to him’'. The Choja King thought of taking 
advantageof the youth and inexperience of the new ruler, and is 
said to have exciaimed: “A new reign (a kingdom) fit only for a hero; 
now is the time to invade it. I will surround Gutti and besiege it". 
This he did with a considerable army. Sdoi^vara at once mustered 
a strong force to oppose him, and on ttie advanced cavalry coming 
into contact a fierce battle ensued, in which the ChoJa army was 
routed and dispersed. Consequently all the foreign kings are said to 
have been striken with terror, and gladly became Some^vara's vas¬ 
sals. After this victory Lakshma, who is represented as indispensable 
to the Chalukya kingdom as the governor of Banavasi, was given a 
royal insann which conferred extraordinary honours upon him. 
Junior is King Vikrama-Gahga to me; to that Perm madi-Deva; th e 
next junior is VTra Nojamba-Oava; to me, to Permmadi, and to 
Smgi you are the junior, but to you all {the rest) are Juniors", said 
Someivara, thus ranking him next to the royal family. Lakshma^a 
became the lord of the great Banavasi-nad, Vikrama-Nojamba was 
rewarded with the fief of Noiamba-Sindavadi, and Ganga-magdal- 
dta became the governor of the territory beginning irom Alam-pura. 
Bhuvanaikamalta gave thim these countries, in view of their 
being as a long bar or defence to the south *. 

Lakshmana is said to have trodden down Kohlcana, driven back 
the seven Kombu, and uprooted the seven Mate. He is styled Rlya- 
daijda Gopala, and united in himself the chief heroic characters of 
both the RSmdyaiia and the BharataK 

His minister and chief treasurer was fenlinatba, a distlnguish- 
cd Jain a poet. He had the title of Sarasvatt-matdta-mukura, and he 
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wa-i the author ol the Sukurnarachortta, He persuaded Lakshmaqi 
to build the wooden of AfalSkamadd $antifiSthc. isi Ballgfama 
(BelagSmi), and he set up a stone pillar at the main entrance, re¬ 
counting all his names and titles. Having obtained the permission 
of the Emperor, he made a grant to the basadts of all the property 
which formely belonged to the other basadts. 

UkshTia was in office for a very short pertodj for we see 
that in 1070 A-D. he was succeeded by the Oanga pnnce Udaya- 
ditya« A grant of the latter dated about A.D, 1070 givesJiim the 
titles of MahiTajldhiraJa paratne^vara. boon lord of Kolala-pura. 
lord of Naiidagirl, Vlkrama-Ganga and/flyad-n^artmga, and adds 
that he was ruling the Gangavadl. Banavasi and the Santallge 
provinces*. The records of 1074 style him themahasamantadhipati. 
the great minister, maha-prachagda-daifdaiiayaka, chief over the 
property ol the court, great senior minister of peace and war. and 
maiie-verggade-daijdanayaka He is described in these inscrlp- 
Hons as the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Santalige Thousand*, from which we conclude that anew goverivor 
was appointed at this date lor the Gangavidi province. His 
Kerehajli (Nagar Taluqua) grant informs us that he was in charge 
of the taxes, such as the Soydr, the vadda-ravala and the perjfunka 
of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the bilkp^^ and the perjjunka 
of the Santalige Thousand *. 

It appears from his inscriptions that Udayaditya was a generous 
prince w'ho combined the man of dissipation with the devotee. We 
are told in one of these epigraphs that he laved the feet of the god 
Oanideivaraof the iVlulaslhlna KerthaBi and made a grant either of 
money or of land to the students*. Another record represents him as 
granting, for the god's perpetual lamp and for oil for the lighls of the 
maffia at Kuttilr, half the revenue of the four customs duties of the 
vad[|(i<ray£rf<i, the perjjunka, and the two bBkodt that were levied on 
all I'he imported articles at this place On the other hand a third 
inscription of his records a grant made by him to the dancing girls 
for the purpose of buying looking glasses ^ which incident might 
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perhaps suggesf that he was 3 great toverr^tH, i 

be inferred from another eoLanh TL ^ ^ ay also 
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kva-Pallava Permminadi-deva Vlra Nolamba,” and credit Ulm with 
Hie wardenship of tlie Santajige Thousand, the Bejvala Three Hun¬ 
dred the PuIigere Three Hundred, and the BasavaMi Thousand . 

But the office of mahisamantldhipati or governor was not atol- 
ished when Jayasimha was appointed the viceroy. For Udayadl- 
tva's place was in the meantime filled by Barmma-devarasa, From 
the two records of this governor dajed 1077, we may infer 
that he held office directly under Vikramaditya, as they do nut refer 
to layaaimha as the superior of Baimma-devarasaThis may lead 
us to conclude that during the first period of his viceroyalty 
Jayasimha's duties mainly consisted in supervising the activities of 
the mah^aijdalSvaras, and he exercised little or no control over 
the governors^ The inscriptions of Barmma-devarasa above referred 
to indicate that he was in charge of the same provinces as were 
governed by liis predecessor Udayaditya. These were the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, Santailge Thousand and the eighteen agra- 


AtFrns*. „ 

Bannma-divarasa was soon succeeded by the daijdanayaka 
Bala-devayya* The lithic record that mentions his name is dated 
1080 A. D. and alludes to Yuva-raja Jayasiriiha as his immediate 
superior*. This shows that Jayasiiiiha had by this lime come to 
exercise authority over the governors as well. 

Jayasiriiha held the office ot viceroy till A. D. 1080, when 
he was deposed The circumstances leading to his downfall are 
narrated by BilhaTja in his V(kramSfi/cadF»aeftari/a. He tells us 
that towards the end of the rainy season, Vikramaditya was inform¬ 
ed by a confidential adviser that Jayasiihha, Ms brother, was medi¬ 
tating treason. In proof of his assertion the reporter stated tliat 
Jayasimha was amassing wealth by oppressing his subiects, that he 
had Increased his army and had subjected the forest tribes to him¬ 
self. that he was seeking the friendship of the DrlvJda king, and 
that, worst of all, he was trying to seduce Vikramaditya's soldiers 
from their allegiance, Vikramaditya oti the news of the treachery be¬ 
ing conFirmed through the agency of his spies, addressed friendly 
exhortations to his brother to the effect that he should desist from 
his evil purpose. But it was all in vain. Jayasimha. joined by 
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many mapdalikas, advanced northwards and encamped on the banks 
of the Krish^^a, Vikramldttya was thiis compelled to take the field 
m self defence* * Collecting a large army he also advanced to the 
Krishna* A battle was fought, jayaslmha’s army was scattered and 
Its leader was captured In his flight through the ]ungles. Bilhajja con- 
dtides this woeful tale by saying that “though Vikrama would 

Wn'lfN ♦ 'Captive, he spoke 

K! "'■*”« "0* “ «"« 

finally became of Jayasimha. 

rt appears Irani an inscription of 1088 A.D. that a certain 

appointed about this time 
as Banavasl province. The record represents him 

♦h. a 1 the agrafiSra. both the vadda^ravala and 

Mkode In the Sanavase-nad"'. The grant 

iSd dfodaniriv^ mahSsamantidhipati, the great minister 

and dapdanavaka, and mane-vergcade daridaniyaka. But we do not 

"hJ 

na^rwarl;/ nimdamarasa that mldhnva- 

sanT Thl Banavasi Twelve Thou* 

L gives this detail is dated 1084 A.D* 

je usual titles of the governors ** Changa-devayya is said to be 

Ihe cSfnot oflh^' 

f e cm rechon of the gram customs Of Banavasi ^ 

A "®** governor of Banavasi. 

menJand ®* "" *PP»rt. 

Dr Pi/f <Jaijdana,raka of the Banavasi-nad ». 

was ruled bv »hat in I0g&,99 the Banavasi province 

was raied by the dandana 3 mka Padmanabhayya 

apra hana, Banavlst-verggade, dapdanayaka Anantapala, 

" pp. VA, eantoi XIV and XV; A 

* £.C.Vlj;s’fc. rt’l. 
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W.S fhe governc^r for the ntxi 

Sna^aiwt Gajagaoda Six Hundred and the 

Bdnavasi Twelve Thousand with the management of the achcha- 

tax of the Seven^nd* *3-haff Lafch country in about A. D. 
mZ J ’ ^0^ in vest him with the govern* 

r,/ and the raanagement of the vadda-rS- 

H07 he is described as* rutiog 
!? Banavasi Twelve Thousand ^ and it 

IS possible that in 1110 he held the same provinces». 

di Jia of tlfe'Udayaditya Oanga Permma* 
Rrnair^i T the province of 

fortheffretTJrtl^TT^'^'’'**'*^ Santaiige Thousand. This is 
dcoosh,^? in prince after his 

Sri n *»i office for only one year, when 

Anantapala was again entrusted with the government of the 

f„ now ^dm„d 

in years Ud^yadttya died of otd age> 

BanavA^ a official in charge of the various taxes of the 

was one Govirtda ‘I’® governorship of Anantapa la 

atouM IM d'sirito hta irr "!!■' *" “'“ipl"" »f 

and ,hn i»o .,e Banavasi tS'ZIS,,;!;' 
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of mahlsamantadhipati was soon conferred upon him and fn 1108 
he acted in the place of Anantapala as the governor of the Sana vast 
province*. In 1117 however he was raised to the dignity of great 
minister and succeeded Anantapala^ the governor of Banavasi*. 

Goviiida<deva niled for a period of six years when he was 
succeeded by the mane-verggade-dandanayaka Salipayya who is 
styled the great minister* In 1123 Salipayya had under him one 
Ramayya who was obviously the pergga^e of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand 

BhSgayya was the next Chalufcya governor, An inscription of 
1126 calls him the Kannada minister lor peace and war. general 
of the army and the mane-veiggadc dandanayaka. It also mentions 
one Medimayya who, as is plain from his title, was In charge of 
the vadi^a-rSvuta. Here the governor is said to have granted 
to a temple *1 load in 100 loads of salt, and one h(fg'afor200 
loads of grain' *, 

We do not find the name of any governor in the inscriptions, 
for the subsequent period of fifteen years. This was possibly be¬ 
cause of the unsettled state of the country due to the protracted 
||^ struggle between the ffoysaJas and the Kadambas, 
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G H A PT E H IX 


Taila II 


^aila wos lhe son of ^Intivarmma II and of his Pi^dya consort 
Sinya-devlThe Kadamba inscriptions of this period do not 
when precisely he came to the throne. However the fact that 
Saotivarmma afforded by the epigraphs is A. D. 
TOM and the earliest record of Taila was issued in 1099 * may 

lead tis to infer that A. D. 109-t-95 was probably the year of his 
accession. 

The early records of this infer mostly associate him with the 
government only of HangaH, But all the later ones, as also that of 
Kargudart (1108), in variably assert that he was ruling the Haneal 

fif rJ provinces \ This might confirm onr view 

that fay virtue of the agreement that had been arrived at in the 
previous reign, Tailapa succeeded to the priticmality of Hangal 
which was held by his father, white Kirtfivarmma continued to 
Twelve Thousand till about A. D. 1116 when 
he died . Thereafter however the two provinces were broueht 
under the rule of Tailapa. In fact his records issued after this date 
contain grants made by him both to private persons and to pubiic 
mstimtions within the Banavasi^nad ^ These records atso indicate 
that in the latter part of his reign he acquired the Slntalige Thou- 

ShFIQ 4 
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We are told in one of Ids early inscripfions that he married 
a Patina princess named Bachata-diviShe was probably a 
sister of Tribhuvanaitialla, the Patjdya ruler of Uchclianei who 
was a conlemporary of Tailapa* *. This event might suggest a 
political alliance concluded between the two neighbouring powers 
with a view to the defence of each other's territories. Indeed a 
glance at the state of affairs in the Dekknn would show as that the 
position of these chiefs as mahamandal^varas was at this time 
seriously threatened by the growing power of the Hoysalas. The 
tatter iiad risen to prominence by the distinguished services they 
had rendered to the Chalukyas in their wars against the Chdfas 
and the Majawas^ and were now attempting to impose fheir over- 
lordship on the neighbouring kings. 

ft seems possible that in compliance with the terms of the 
treaty, Tailapa was forced into a war with the Hoysalas in tl i6, 
when the latter under their great King Vishtiuvardhana attacked 
the Papdyas. The result of this expedition was that the Paijdyas 
were defeated at the battle of Oumme and the conquest of Uch- 
changi was soon completed by Chaina-deva. the general of Vish- 
ijiuvardhana *. 

On the concltision of this war, Visfi^uvardhana started to lead 
predatory excursions into the Kadamba territories. These inroads 
were undertaken possibly with the object of revenging himself 
on the Kadambas for having assisted the Paiidyas. The two 
undated fnsicriptions assigned to 1120 A,D. describe him as “the 
capturer of Gangavadi, Nojambavldi, Uchchangl and Hanungal"*. 
Moreover they also style him 'Vira-Ganga Poysafa-Deva’, in 
contrast to the later records which add the word 'Kadamba' to his 
titles. This shows that he had not as yet conquered the Kadam¬ 
bas, but was merely raiding their kingdom. Jn fact the iioysala 
inscriptions of this period speak of him as 'subduing the pride of 
the Kadambas' which obviously means that he had not subdued 
them when this grant was issued. 

Vishrjuvardhana continued to lead military expeditions of this 
kind till A. D. 1130, when he attacked HIngal itself with the inten- 
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tion of finally overthrowing the Kadambas, and annexing their 
kingdomit was probably before he besieged fiangal that he 
defeated Masada and took possession of Banavasi ^ Masaqa was 
very likely the Kadamba governor of Banavasi- for an inscription 
of H30 styles him ‘ma^dalika”. The Hoysala record of 1137 re¬ 
ferring to this battle states that Vishnuvardhana destroyed'‘root 
and branch Masaga, who was a torment to the country ", and "wrote 
(tow'll Banavlsi Twelve Thousand in his kadita (account bookj*’ 
After reducing Baiiavasi, Visht^uvardhana seems to have pro- 
ceedeij north to Hingai, the capital of the Kadambas. On the way 
he was met by Tat I a Naga, the brother-in-law and generalissimo 
of Tailapa-deva, who seems to have attempled to prevent Vlshnu- 
vardhana from crossing the Dliarma stream, which lies half way 
between Banavasi and Hangal, But Vfsh(^uvardhana succeeded in 
making his way across the river, after defeating and slaying the 
Kadamba generaL i| may be inferred from the vltagal giving us 
this valuable piece of information, that this battle was fought on 
the river, since a raft seems lo have played its part during 

the action *. The Kadamba army probably escaped to Kangal, 
closely pursued by the Noysalas, who subseriuently besieged 
the capital. Tailapa put up a very stout resistance, as can be 
gattiered from the two Hoysa ja viragals, which may be assigned 
to this period. These memorial tablets whilst CKsIting the valour 
of the Hoysaja heroes that fell on this uccasion also throw some 
light on the desperate fight that was maintained by the Kadam- 
bas. "When Vishgtivardhana was ruling", says one ol these 
viragals, "on his_besieging the fort of Hanutigal, Diva, the Rakkasa 
warrior of Bidirur, attacked the troops of elephants and horses, 
but finding the supply of arrows exhausted, he applied to Devagga, 
and being favoured with his ((ulvcr, marched again to the battle, 
killed many and attained the world of gods" *. The other viragal 
refers to Vishguvardhana’s general Mujuvanahisa of Bidirur, who 
fought “against the troops of elephants and horses fn the fort of 
Hangai and attained the world of gods’* 

But the efforts of Tailapa were of no avail. The fort was 
very likely surrendered to the enemy and Tailapa himself was 
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eftlier kilted In the thick of the fight or was captured -md beheaded 
by Vishptivardhana. The Hoy^ala records give us the latter ver^ 
Sion S while the Kadamba inscription merely says that he went to 
svarga on Monday, November 14th. 1130'. It also records that on 
this day Boppana, the younger brother of Masaijayya "making 
good his word (given)_for the occasion tvelevakyam), went to 
svarga with Tailapa-Deva”. This would perhaps mean that Bop- 
pana, in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to live and dk with 
the King, committed suicide on the death of Taiiapa. 

It may be inferred from a viragal of A, D. 1127, that Taiiapa ii 
was also engaged in hostilities at this date with the ^antara King 
Permadn The possible reason for this strained relationship was 
that the ^ntara King being dispossessed of his dominions either by 
his overlord or by Talia, attempted to recover his lost kingdom by 
force of arms. Hence he invested the city of Hapura, for whose 
relief the matte-veggade daqdanayaka Masa^ayya sent his whole 
army under his hrother-in-law Kaijga Nayaka*. The kniara 
troops were easily dispersed, for we find the Santafige Thousand 
in a record of ] 130 still in the possession of the Kadambas^. 

Tailapa-deva though he failed in his foreign poticy, was 
nevertheless remarkably succcssftil in the inkrnaE .imlnisir.-.uoii 
of his kingdom. He had above all the good iti his nn i; :5 
w-hich Is attested by the large pulilic , ori s he u o ^ 
his reign. It can be deduced froin fs o;ici*rd f i ^ u 

many useful schemes for fhe Impruvt m n; vf igr r. 
country. Fresh channels and tanks were constructed by ids Jiijis 
and the unculiivated land was thus brought undercuUivation . Or. 
the other hand liberal arts were not neglected. T ie records th ‘W 
that considerable stimutous was given to learning and to religion. 
The agrahara of Betagaml received his patronage in a special 
manner^ He repaired old shrines and built new ones which he 
endowed with rich grants of laud An inscription of 1 !07 tells us 
worshipped the feet of Mahendra Soma Pandita-deva, the 
acfiarya of the sanctuary of Maha-svayambhu-Sdiuanatha, and 
granted as an imperiaf gift the town of Kaliavaga for the main¬ 
tenance of the temple Another inscription of A.D. 1120, found at 
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the entrance of Halekole at Hangal, states that he made a grani of 
three plots of fertile land to the temple of the god Hanuman, for 
the purpose of supplying sandal wood and incense to the god and 
clothes and loin cloth to the ascetics. Further in order to meet the 
usual expenses, he bequeathed to the temple a part of the tax on 
pepper and salt-bags *. 

The Inscriptions of Tailapa mention the name of pergga^e 
Naga-deva, who was probably the excise commissioner of the 
country. He is described as the chief minister of the mighty 
Tailapa-dSva. The customs official under him was one Ke4iraja». 
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CHAPTER X 


Wayuravarmma Til 


'^lie war between the Kadambas and the Hollas eontinued in 
^ (he reign of Mayuravarmma Itt. He was the eldest son of Tai- 
lapa and succeeded the latter on his death during the siege of 
Hangal K The two inscriptions of this ruier dated 1031 descnhe 
him as the ruler of the Sattavasi Twelve Thousand*, the Hangal 
Five Hundred, and the Santalige Thousand, which clearly shows 
that the Kadambas had not been conpJetely vanquished, but were 
still fighting for their possessions. 

It may be inferred from a viragal at HIngai that Masaijayya, 
the veteran general of the Kadambas, was conducting the operat¬ 
ions. For it avers that at the request of "Masada who was the 
patron and superior Nayaka, Basava of great prowess, for the 
protection of the titles of the boy king Hemma, mounted his 
horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 cavalry of 
Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angry, conquered some of 
them, and cut them into halves"*. The boy king mentioned here 
by the name of Hemma was probably Mayitravarmma, who, it 
would appear, was young at the death of his father. Mayfiravamiina 
was evidently his title and Hemma was most likely his real name. 
It is possible that in the midst of this struggle Mayfiravarmma died, 
fur in the following year (tl32f we sec his brother Mallikarjuna 
ruling the same provinces of Banavasl Twelve Thousand and 
Hanga] Five Hundred 
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CHAPTER XI 



Malllkarjun« 


'Mallikarjiina wry probably si acceded for the time being in 
} * oustin,: the f foysajas from Hangat and Banavasi, A viragal 

> oi Jh. , eiir 1,33 remarks th-,t Vira^GanKa Hoysaja-deva set out on 

i : iin .^tpediiion of c^nq leP. and crossing over tfie Tungabhadra, 
I mjEtiiiLa tet Banavasi-nad, and in Dbanur-mlsa of the ^aka year 
( veat Kajayukti, laid siege to Banavasi and the fort of 

r Haiigal . This campaign was evidently necessitated by the recov¬ 
ery of Jiis lost territories by Maifikarjuna. We are told that on this 
^ occasion the latter entrusted the defence of the fort to his veteran 

I generat Masaija'. Further m order to divert the attention of 

■ Vishpiivardhana, the ^damba King seems to have instructed Jakki 
. -seRi to raid Htria-MIgudi, which was probably a stronghold of 
the Hoysatas ^ However in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
V , 1 ®. monarch, the expedition resulted in a great success 

for Vishijuvardhana. A grant which he issued in the following year 
: ^ “capturer of Talakidu, Kohgu, f^angali, Gahg- 

, avadi, Nolambavadi, Baiiavase and HSnuiigal", and states that he 
was at this time *1n the camp of the royal city (rSJadhQni) Bahka- 
j pura ruling the kingdom of the world" It was v^rw likHu sonn 
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hands of Vishijuvardhana who made it one of his capitals (ostatpajii)*. 
Having tcmporaHly deprived jayakiji Jl, the Goa Kadamba King, 
of his province of Hatsi in U40, Vishijovardhana was ruling that 
year from his capital of Bahkapur his vast kingdom, which com¬ 
prised the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Pailsige Twelve Thousand and the Six Hundreds 
"under the shadow of his sole umbrella’'*. He seems to have made 
Hangal also one of his residences, for in the same year we see him 
with his crowned Queen Bammala-devi ruling the kingdom from 
Hangal *, We also learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua 
that he appointed his own governor to collect the regalia from the 
province of Banavasi*, thereby flouting the authority of the Empe¬ 
ror who alone possessed the right to collect the imperial dues from 
this province, in fact jagadikamalla the reigning Emperor had al¬ 
ready had his governor in the Banavasi province in ihe person of 
the Perggade-dapdanayaka Bammaqayya*. 

In the same year when Vishnuvardhana was at his royal city 
of Bankipura, Jayake^i 11, Ihe Goa Kadamba King, taking advant¬ 
age of his absence, raided the city q! H^^gal*, This he did 
probably in retaliation of Ihe predatory raid of the Hoysajas in 
that year on Pala^ika <Halsi), which was one of the seats of 
JayakeSi’s government ^ 

But the triumph of Vishquvardhana was soon clouded by the 
arrival and attack of the Sinda chief PSrmadi. The military 
activities of the Hoy sal as had long attracted the notice of the Cha- 
lukya Emperor Jagadekamalla II, who eventually deputed his loyal 
feudatory Permadi I to check their growing power. A Sinda 
record assigned to A. D, 1144, speaking about this campaign of 
Permadi says: "He seized upon the royal power of Poysala, who 
was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
repuiatlon of being himself proof against ail reverses. Going to 
the mountain passes of the marauder Bltfiga, pluuidering him, 
besieging Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at, and 
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took the city of Bilapura, king Pinna, of great gtory«^riving him 
before him with the heip of his sword, arriving at the mountam 
pass of Vlhadi, and overcoming ail obstacles,—acquired celebrity 
in the world. Pursuing and seialng in war the friends, (mightyl 
as elepliants (though they were), of the kings who joined king Blt- 
tiga in the work of slaughter, (Permadi)unequaJted in his great im> 
petuosity, brought them (back as captives) with derisive cheers'' *. 

Though Vish^uvardhana died in 1141* after his defeat at the 
hands of the Sinda chief, the struggle was continued for a period 
of two years more. A. viragal of A. D. 1143 records that when 
Trlbhuvanamaila Mai iU diva rasa (Maltikariuna) "was ruitng the 
kingdom of the Halve Five Hundred, MIhatige, Kopdarade, Kab- 
hunilige, the Four bada and Mogala^nad in peace and wisdom;— 
Hoysafa having raised a great army against Mahaiige,— the 
great hero Hakara, overthrowing the army of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot-soldieis, putting the force to flight, gained the 
world of the gods”*. But it seems certain that this war was con¬ 
cluded before A. D, Ii45. Maliikajuna was probably restored to 
his dominions by the imperial general. A Kadamba inscription of 
U45 descrdies him as ruling his kingdom under the Chalukya 
emperor Plrma-Jagadlkamaila II \ 
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CHAPTER Xll 


TatJama 


yyi afJikarjuna did not long survive Vishijuvardhana, his adversary, 
^ * H« foliowed him to the grave in or about A*D, 1H6 and was 
succeeded by Tailama, who probably was his brotherThe latter, 
seems to have ruled lor a short period of live years, and his reign 
ww on the whole uneventfuJ. The warlike spirit of the Hoysalas 
^idently suffered a check for want of capable military leaders. 
Narasimha, the son and successor of Vishguvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight years*, at the death of his father, and throughout 
□IS life he remained a weak ruJer^ 


It was probably in the reigu of Taiiama that Qoravarasa, who 
f'^ve been the son of Boppa*, freed himself of the control 
of the iCadambas of Hatigal and asserted his independence. Boppa 
was a member of the branch of the Kadamba family which was 
m charge of the Nagarkhanda Seventy in the time of Taila By 
this time the wars of Vishnuvardhana had considerably weakened 
the power of the King of Hangal; and this weakness of tfie central 
government was possibly taken advantage of by the governor of 
the Nagarkhabda Seventy Goravarasa, to establish his own inde* 
pendence. A record assigned to about A.D. 1145 confers on him ail 
the titles that usually accompany the Kadamba kings. The inscrip> 
lion also tells us that after hearing a discourse on dftar/tfifta and 
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washing the feet of the 32.000 Brahmans, he remitted certain dues 
or taxes for the repose of the soul of his senior queen Santatenlevi. 
who had died a few days before Another record of Qoravarasa 

refers to a war waged by him *, . , 

Qoravaiasa seems to have ruled for a period of over five years, 
when it seems likely he was defeated or more probably slain by 
Kirtti-deva, the son o! Tailama, who, as we shall presently see, 
was a more successful monarch than his father. 


t £. c. m Str, 
t Ibid^j Sb, 



CHAPTER xri( 


ICirtti«<]eva 


amended me Uron, ?, 

oraDouiA, U. 1151. He remained ib^ fendatonr ofthi 
Chalukyas for the first five years of his reign, after which ht 
seems to have acknowledged the Kalacfiufya Blj jala as hts liege- 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the western Chain 
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the Chalukya Chatta in his attempt to overhaul the RashtrakOta 
monarchy. They were however not disheartened at the iailtire of 
the movementj but gave their whole-hearted support to the new 
leader. This Is obvious from the fact that as soon as Taila re-teta^ 
lished the Chalukya power, he restored the Kadamba [rivab^an- 
ga-deva to liis hereditary kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand. We are led to the latter conclusion by the fact that Chatta, the 
son ol txtvabedanga-deva, is reported in an inscription to have 
been ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in A, D. 906, which 
would imply that his father was in possession of the same territory 
before this date and presumably from the time of the overthrow of 
the RashtrakQta power. In fact an inscription of Chatta dated I02B, 
referring to his father, addresses the latter as King Ijivabedafiga-de- 
va *. Thus it was that King Ijivabedanga became the founder of the 
Hangal Kadambas. 


If _ • ‘ E. XV, p.333. 
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CHAPTER J[ 


Chatta-deva 


Irivabirfaiiga-deva was succeeded by his son Chafta* The latter 
^is variously tnown in the inscriptlotis as Chafla, ‘ Chattu*. 
Chafluga ^ Kundama * Kundarija * and Kafakadagova V 

The earliest epigraphtcal record that mentions his name is 
placed in A, D. 980 in the reign of the Western Chaiukya King 
Ahavamalla orTaita (L He is here given all the important tities 
borne by the Kadambas of the Hingal branch. The inscription 
calls him “the boon lord of (Banavasipura) and obtainer of a boon 
from Chamupda.'' It also mentions that he was entitled to the five 
big drums and that he was ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
in peace and wisdom \ The second record which is dated 986 
A. D. teils us that the chief under him of Nagarkhagda Seventy was 
one Bodayya, the son of Ayyaga 

It would appear from the inscriptions that the safety of the 
newly founded Chaiukya Empire was at this time seriously endan¬ 
gered by the Choja encroachments on its southern frontiers. We arc 
informed in the Hottur inscription that the Chdla king, having col¬ 
lected a force numbering nine hundred thousand, pillaged the whole 
country, slaughtered even women, chfldren and Brahmans, and 


* E. J., xvt, p. 389. 

* C. C, vm, Sb, 413. 

* E./„ xvr, P-359. 

* Fleet, Saasertt amt Old Canarese Inscriptions, t. A,, V, p. !& 

* £. A, XV, p. 333. 

' Fled, i. c. 

? E. C, Vlf, Sk, 184. 

* fi. C., VIM, Sb, 4t3L 
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to allude to an expedition undertaken by him with the object of 
conquering the Kadambas, when It records that he took possession 
of "the jewelled earrings, the cutting elephants and ail possessions 
of the lord of the Vanavasl country, who bowed down m fear . 
That hostilities broke out at this period is also evidenced from 
the two viragals which are dated respectively in A. D, 1559 and 

1162 The first of these viragals says; "... Hiriya-Nayaka s 
brotherdn-law Chikka-keta, (obedient to) the mind's order of.. 
Billaya, the senior general of the Banavase-nad, appointed by the 
Kadfamba) King, the maha-magdatc^vara Kumara-klrtti-deva — 
when the whole of Bijjatja-Deva's officers, the Chauji Kings, and 
an army under twelve chieftains came and laid siege to the Gutti 
fort, and the tow'n was mined,.. .the archers were following, and 
the spearmen were beaten,—chopping in pieces and si,'lying many, 
KStaga gained the world of gods ’ * *. The second vi r agal records: 
“When the mahlrnagdalesvara Kirtti-Dcya’s great minister.Kumara 
mandalika Bammarasa was ruling the kingdom in peace and wis¬ 
dom. Bijiaga-Deva’s minister Soyavamarasa ... was fighting, say¬ 
ing. Twill besiege Gutii',—Pull eya Nay aka—.slew many and 
gained the world of gods"^ 

Neverlheless it is obvious that the Kadambas acknowledged 
the overlordship of the Kalachuryas about the year 1163- For ^ 
Kadamba viragal of this year, as it refers itself to the reign of Bi]- 
jala, dearly implies that the Kalachuryas had by this lime reduced 
the Kadambas to submission*. 

This was perhaps partly accelerated by the invasion of the 
Kadamba kingdom by the Santara King Jaga-deva. The latter 
seems to have taken advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, 
caused no doubt by their protracted struggle with the Koysajas. 
and encroached on their territories. This is evidenced by an in¬ 
scription of jaga-deva dated 1160 which says that he was ruling 
over the Banavasl Twelve Thousand, besides his hereditary 
province of the Santalige Thousand ^ Now it is definitely known 
that the former province was always in the possession of the Ka¬ 
dambas. Accordingly the fact that jaga-deva Is said to be ruling 


* V, p. 179, * £.C., VIII, 56,418. » Jbtd,, Sb, 568. 

* Ibjd., Sb, 177. The same stone at the KnpH Bhavi. Hangal, on which ia 

Inscribed Ihe recorilot Tailapa-deva, also contains an inscriplion ot 
Kasapayyn Nayaka and Enlca Nayaka, the custom otllclalsof Bijjala. 
Appendix, lit, No. 1b. - £. C.. VUI, Sa. 28. 
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it in 1162, shows that lie had conquered at least a part of it about 
this period, 

Kirtti-deva however soon succeeded in repulsing the ^an- 
taras. We are tojd in an inscription of 1163 that he marched with 
the maharua^dalcivaras Ekkalarasa and Bamma^na against the 
mahamapdaleSvara jaga-devarasa * *. They seem to have met with 
conspicuous success, as Jaga-deva was forced to leave the Ka- 
damba country and rush to the defence of his own capital. ECrttH 
deva conquered almost half of the SantaJtge Thousand, and in 1165 
laid siege to Andasura, a fort of the oantaras very close to Horn* 
bucha, their capital This siege is referred to both in the Kadam- 
ba and in the Santara records *. 

In his fight with the Sintaras KTrtti-deva was probably (le)ned 
by his overlord Bijjaia, in fact a bantam record which refers to 
the same siege, explicitly states that Andasura was besieged by 
expre^ orders of Bijjaia. ft may be that Jaga*deva, intoxicated 
y s early successes against the Kadambas, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the Kajacfiurya supremacy; whereupon Bijjaia dispatched 
nis feudatories, mentioned in the record, and reduced him to sub- 
missifm. Th.it jaga-deva eventually became a feudatory of the 
Kalachtiryas is shown by a later Santara record which describes 
‘he lotus feet- of the Kafachurya Emperor 

The expedifions of Krrtti-deva against the Hoysalns were 
crowned with equal success. During this memorable reign the 
Kadambas would appear to have recovered the whoie of the terri¬ 
tory wrested from them by the Hoysala kings. We are told in a 
document of a later period that KTrtti-deva chased away his 
enemiesfrom which we may conclude that during Ih- weak rule 
o the Hoysala King Narasimha, Kirtti-deva gradually forced the 
iioysaias to withdraw from the territory they had annexed under 
^I^shnuvardhana, This was probably effected by rc-capturing the 
adamba strongholds held by the enemy. This view is confirmed 

which represents maijdatika Bammapija as 
investing the CjmnaJagupdi fort* 


* Ibid., Sb. 177, 

; [bM..Sb,567;S3. IR 

* Ibid., Sa, 66. 

* Ibid., Sb, 179, 
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It may be ascertained Irom an inscription of the year 1173, 
that one of the generals of Kirtti^eva. named Ooiava Kittiga, rose 
In insurrection against his royal master, and set himself up as an 
independent chief. Kirtti-deva had promoted him to the rank of 
a Scflianfa and invested him with the manneya or seigniory of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the command over five hundred 
soldiers. The record tells us that he abused the privileges which 
had been conferred upon him. He is said to have erected his 
camp a1 Andabatigatta^urgga, without acquainting his master 
with the sclieme 'and getting his consent thereto, and succeeded 
In eliciting homage from the neighbouring gaudas. The latter, 
so runs the record, “ioining hands and placing his palaquin on 
their shoulders, gave him the umbiella''. Then he received in au¬ 
dience the servants, and expressed his desire that they should be 
loyal to him, saying “whatever happens, 1 shall always have need 
of you”. These servants were possibly the five hundred saldicrs 
who had been given to him by the Kadamba KlrtlWeva, They 
however remained loyal to the latter, and after gaining the confi¬ 
dence of the rebellious governor, put him to death. The record 
makes li obvious that as snon as the news of the insurrection 
reached the King, the latter dispatched Dasappa, the son oi his 
faithful dapdanayaka Bhilla-Bhamma, against the rebel It is po^ 
sible that Kittiga was reduced to bitter straits by this geneial, 
whereupon the army which had joined hands with Kittiga at the 
preliminary stages of the revott, turned against him, and in order 
to save their own skin, slew him and surrendered Ihe Anda- 
baligatta fort to DIsappa. 

We learn from the last two inscriptions of KiftU-deva thatJie 
was the feudatory of Uie Kajachurya King Raya Murlri-Sovl-deva 
in 1170 A. D,and of Sankama in 1178". 


■ Ibid., Sa, 7], 

* £C.,Vil,Sk,t7l. 
E. C., Vm, Sb, 43L 



CHAPTER XIV 


lianavasi under the Kalaehuryas 


obtain a clear glimpse ol the political sttiiation of the Dekkan 

during the period of the Kajachurya supremacy, we have to 
get into touch with the activities oT the various Kajachurya go^ 
vemors that were successively appointed to rule over the E^na- 
vasi-nld. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. 1156 the Chalu- 
kya King TaiJa Ilf was dethroned by Bijjaia, who himself assumed 
the imperial power. He appointed one Mlyidevarasa as the go¬ 
vernor of the Sana vast Twelve Thousand for the collection of the 
regalia, such as the hejianka and the vaSda-f^aK But as has al¬ 
ready been shown, the authority of the Kalachuryas was not ac¬ 
knowledged by the Kadambas till A. D. 1163. 

The next notable figure in the galaxy of the Kaiachurya go¬ 
vernors was Ke^ttnayya. He is first mentioned in the records of 
about 1160^ In 11^ he Is spoken of as touring through the 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, the Hlngal Five Hundred, and the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, and on that occasion he made a grant to a 
temple at Bejagami* *. This was on the whole a period of respite 
for all the contending parties, and consequently peace nourished 
in the Dekkan down to 1179. 

In that year however the Hoysajas under their valiant King 
Batlala U commenced their inroads in the north, bent on re-con- 
quering all the territories which once formed part of their Empire, 
In U77 Uchchangi was reduced and the Pandya King Klma-deva 
brought to submission ^ This defeat of the ^ndyas brought them 


‘ B. C,t VIJ. Sk, 130, 
' IWd., Sk, 146 l 

* JUd., Sk, 32. 

* B. C-.XJI, Ck,36. 
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close to the imperial Kalnchuryas and stimulated ttiem to contest 
with the latter the supfemacy over the Delchan. Accordingly to 
meet the Hoysalas In hattic. Satikama-deva, the Kalachuiya Em¬ 
peror, deputed his veteran general Kavaijayya to the south in about 
t]T9. The Kajachurya inscription speaking about this general 
says that having made a victorious expedition to the south, he 
came and pitched his camp in Bettaur(?) in the Banavasi count^y^ 
Here he was probably met by the Hoysata King Ballala U, and the 
war dragged on for some time, but no decisive victory was won 
by either of the parties for a period ol two years. In 1181 they 
appear to have concluded a treaty by which they agreed to sus¬ 
pend operations. This treaty was perhaps brought about through 
the mediation of Ke^imayya, who seems to have been re-appointed 
this year the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. For the 
inscription clearly states that Ahava Malla, the Kaiachurya King 
who succeeded Sankama. sent for Ke^imayya and appointed him 
to govern the south so that “the country may have quiet'* * *, That 
the Hoysalas and the Kalacfiuryas arrived at a settlement we 
conclude from the statement in the same record that the Hoysala 
officers were present when Shis grant was made. 


1 E. C., XhDg,44. 

* p. tl7. 



CHAPTER XV 


K&nia*tJcva 
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In favour of the invincible Hoysajas, and the Kajachtirya power 
was completely crushed. 

This defeat of the Kaiachuryas obviously helped the Clialukya 
Somovara IV in his attempts to restore his family to Indepen¬ 
dence. The Kafachuryas had become very unpopular on account 
of their persecution of the newly founded Lingayat sect *. More¬ 
over Biijala’s successors had not the capacity which he himself 
possessed. This probably gave the opportunity to the ChaJukya 
partisans to come forward and publicly espouse their cause. We are 
told in a Hoysala record that the KaUchurya daijdanayaka Bamma 
joined the Chalukyas and succeeded in seducing a considerable 
part of the Kaiachurya forces which were under the command of 
his own father*. The latter was the loyal general of the Kalachu- 
ryas, Kavaoa % who had commanded their troops on two previous 
occasions. The same Hoysaja record also tells uS that Bamma 
acted in contempt of his father". This information is borne out 
by a Chalukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured tor 
Some^vara the position of Emperor 

The Kabambas of HangaJ, always loyal to the Western Clia- 
lukya family, were only too glad to transfer their allegiance to 
Som^vara IV *. An inscription of Kama-deva dated 1 tS9 refers to 
Somesvara as his overlord \ But the latter did not long exercise 
his suzerainty. New enemies, the Yldavas in the north and the 
Hoysalas in the south , completely absorbed the whole of the 
Chalukya Empire, and the little suzerain power that was left to 
the Emperor was the one he retained over the hereditary territory 
of his powerful feudatories, the Kadambas oltheHangal branch. It 
is unlikely that he survived for a long time the dissolution of the 
Empire, and with him the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of 


1 Cf. Wurth, Tin Basova-Pviyna of the Litigayaf$,J, B. P, A. 

p. 68. 

i /. A., 11, p.m 

J Fleet, P. S. &. O. C Iitseriptlpns, No. t22. 
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i Cam. Desa (nxrtptloits, p. 37, referred to by Fleet, Kanarest Dynastks, 
p, 4G4. 

• A vlragal Eound at ihe Kapli Bhavi, Hangal, dated Jn tjie ^dyear o( 

Sotnesvara {tlSl}, bhows that the latter had deputed Soyya lo elicit 
ttrunage from Kama-deva. Appendix, lit. No. 13. 

1 B. C, Vlll, Sk, 17!». 
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Kalyini, at least as far as history is concerned, came to an 
end. This ts shown hy an inscription of (fama-diva of about 119 ] 
A. a where he is for the first time called the Kadamba Chakra-, 
vartti* *. The Kadamba record of 1198 assumes the style of the 
imperial Chalukyas by beginning the grant with the words: “When 
Kadamba Klma-deva was ruling the kingdom of the worJd"* This 
would also suggest that after the death of Some^vara, Kima-deva 
reigned as au independent King, pending the issue of the contest 
for supremacy between the Yadavas and the Hoysajas. (t was pre¬ 
sumably during this period that Kama-deva strengthened the 
fortifications of Hangal, in order to render them proof against any 
possible attack of his enemies from the south. To the same period 
should also be ascribed the mutilation of the Hoysala crest twice 
perpetrated in the Tarake^vara temple at Hangal, a splendid 
monument in the Hoysaja style undoubtedly built during the 
Hoysala occupation of this city \ 

The contest for supremacy was at last decided in favour of 
the Hoysaias. The decisive victory of the latter over the Yadava 
King Billama in the battle of Lukkundi seems (o have determined, 
at least temporarily, that the Hoysaias should be supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dekkan. Thereafter VTra-BallI]a (umed 

to subdue the Kadambas of Hingal, ihe hereditary enemies of his 
famiJy. 

A viragaJ of about 1195 refers to the battle of Udhare in the 
reign of the Kadamba ChabravartU Kama-deva, which we believe 
was fought between the Kadambas and the Hoysaias \ Udhare was 
apparently a fort of great strategicalimporlance. which the Hoy¬ 
sajas always attacked whenever they invaded the Kadamba ter¬ 
ritory. it probably commanded the mad to Hangal; for VJra- 


* E C> vm, Sb, 43y. 

* IWd.,Sb,47B. 

» When we visited HaiiEal fa Januaiy, 1929, we noHced this mutilation. 
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of the Kadambas^ 

* E- C* Vtlfp Sbj 430. Thfs date seems to be more correct 
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Ballala is next seen besieging tlic Hangat tortS perhaps after 
reducing Udhare. The vlragals of A. D. 1196 ai the TarakKvara 
temple at Hangal stale that the Hoysala monarch Vlra-Bal!a!a III 
came and pitched bis camp at Keregeri' and besieged the city. 
He was defeated and repulsed by Kama-deva's forces, under his 
general Saha^i, who however was killed in the battit it also 
appears that Kama-iieva drove the Hoysajas from the Udhare fort, 
as in 1203 they returned again and laid siege to the citadel * *. But 
it is unlikely that they succeeded on this occasion. The inscrip¬ 
tions of this period (1203) in the Kbd taluqua, which represent 
Kama-deva as still fighting the Hoysa!as^ pointedly indicate 
that he was then forcing the latter to evacuate the Kadamba ter¬ 
ritory and had driven them as far as Satenhajli in the Kod taluqua . 
it is evident from the viragais of 1207, 120S and 1211 that by Uiis 
time he had completely liberated the Hangal Five Hundred and a 
considerable part of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand from the 
Hoysa[a molestations, and was himself laying waste the territory 
of the latter. The first two viragais might be taken to shew that 
before 1208 he had recovered ail the territory as far south as Haya- 
va and Muvadi-bidu in the Tavanar.di hObii, Sorab taluqua, in what 
is now known as the Mysore State.’ By 1211 the whole of the 
Banavasi Twelwe Thousand came into his possession aad he 
penetrated still more southwards into the present Kadur taluqua 
and occupied Blraur f.Birur), A viragal of 1211 records: ‘When 
the Kadamba-chak res vara Kava-Deva was ruling the Banavmse 
Twelve Thousand kingdom in peace and wisdom,... Ballala- 
Efiva’s raiders besieged BlraBr in Kabbunaligc-nadu-nad, and 
fought, Katicha Gavuda and others,. .attacking them at the mo¬ 
ment. slew and gained tlie world of gods." How was it possible 


t Appendix, No. llh 15. 
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for Klma-dSva to prevail so successfully against this powerful 
Hoysaja King? The obvious reason for this seems to be that 
Vira-Ballala being at this time preoccupied with wars against the 
Yadavas in the north, Kama-deva took advantage of his absence 
and occupied; the HoysaJa territory. It is also possible that the 
Hoysala power had suffered considerable damage at this period, 
for the constant struggle with the Yadavas had obviously a delet¬ 
erious effect upon them, which satisfactorily explains how Kama- 
deva could occupy an important citadel in the very heart of the 
Hoysaja Empire. Moreover VTra-Ballala was now much advanced 
in age and had lost the juvenile vigour that had aiways attended 
his early expeditions. It Is no wonder therefore if before long 
Kama-deva completely retrieved the losses he might have sustained 
at the beginning of his rule. 

The reign of Kama-deva was thus a crescendo of successes, 
li may be safety affirmed that in him the great Hoysala King Vtra- 
Batlala met his equal. It is true indeed that Kama-deva failed at 
the beginning to Stem the tide of Hoysaja aggression. But on like 
his predecessors, he did not allow them to occupy for a moment 
the royal city of Hangaf. He baulked them in their attempt to 
besiege the city and drove them as far as the southern frontier of 
Hangat. Then he forced them to evacuate the whole of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which they had probably held since their 
decisive victory overthe Kajachuryas in ILSS. Furthermore he re¬ 
taliated by leading predatory expeditions Into the Hoysaja king¬ 
dom and by conquering and annexing their territory till BiraQr 
(.Birtir). After this he sent his conquering armies in all directions 
to rmpasc Ills suzerainty on the neighbouring kings, An inscrip¬ 
tion of 1199 tells us that he subjugated the Male and the Tuju coun¬ 
tries, the Kotifcan and the Western Ghauts'. These were the 
territories ruled respectively by the Santaras, the ?Slupas and the 
Goa Kadambas, and the inscriptions of these rulers clearly show 
that they did acknowledge the overlordship of Kaina-deva* *. 

Kama-deva's victorious teign extended over a tong period of 
forty years. Having come to the throne in 1130, * his reign may be 


' Corn. Oe$a litscrfpHoits, II, p. 606^ referred to by Fleet, Kaitartse 
Dya^His, p. 363. 

• Appendix, No. Ilf, 5; C. C., V|||, Sh. 108, 
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regarded as acorttinudas struggle of half a century for them a in ten* * 
ance of the Kadamba independence against the Hoysaja aggres¬ 
sors. He died in !21T‘ having fully realised his plans and establish¬ 
ed on a stable footing the power of the Kadambas, which lasted for 
another hundred years. The Impression he left on the minds of his 
subjects is inferred from one of the viragals above referred to. 
which gives the following glowing description of his attributes: 
“He who was a jewel In the ocean of the family of MayUravannma, 
he who was a desire yielding gem to {good) men, he who was 
eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, lie who was the sun to 
the lotus of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in 
battles, he who was Bhlma In respect of the power of his arms, 
he who was Vatnateya (the king of birds) to the serpo-its ol the 
intoxicated tributaries, he who was speaking the truth only, he 
who was the adamentine rampart to those who seek his shelter"** 
The inscriptions give E^tala-devi * or Kilala-devi * as the 
name of his consort. 


t E> C., VIll, Sb, 180. A. 0. 1224 ta given as Ibe 6th year oI the reiis of 
Malll-deva, who succeeded Karoa-deva. Cf. Cam. Desa Inscriptions, If, 
pp. 600, eol, 603, ew, referfed to by Reet. Kotianse Dsmasiks, p. 5M. 

* Appendix, No, III, t5. 

1 Reel. 0 . c,. p.S63. 

* £, C., VIII, Sk, ITS. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Alalli-deva 


?yi allWeva was probably Ihe son of Kima-deva. He ascended 

1 , 1217, and maintained for the most part his 

position as an independent King. His retgn was on the whole 
undisturbed by wars. His contemporaries on the HoysaJa throne 
were Narasimha If, and after him VTra-Some^vara, both of whom 
were, H not weak, at least not so warlike as their illustrious prede¬ 
cessors Vishijuvardhana and Vrra-Ballata If. It is also possible that 
e people had become tired of war which had been incessantly 
waged for weJi nigh a century. 


♦ immediate results of this protracted warfare was 

that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the country atmrat un- 
checked. We need scarcely say that the hostile armies marching 
about the kingdom laid waste the fields and severely crippled the 
apiculturai industry. The people who were thereby thrown out 

o empJoyment naturally look to the familiar resources of rapine 
and plunder. 


kingdom when 

i-devarasa succeeded to the throne of Hlngal, and evidently it 
took some time for this monarch to restore normal order in the 
mg om. Inscriptions are abounding in the country which recount 
e outrages committed by the brigands, their victims often 
including the Government officials. “When the tdugbd-heggade 
Madeya’s son Binavaija”, says one of the viragalsof 1219, “was in 
ueo^avatja, going from Kuppafur, iike a thunderbolt a hand of 
i^pon him in the Afeya-halja, and those who were 
with him fled, on which Binavaija being greatly enraged attacked 
cm like Antaka, But the robbers though attacked, were enrag- 
«i^^i stood and rushed upon him, while he, amid 

celestial songs of victory, like a Garuda (or kite) which sees the 
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Nagas (or serpents), slew them. Fighting till Java (or Yama) 
was filled, he was burtie away in Basavaji in a car to Indra’s city 
by the celestial nymphs" *. Another viragal dated 1220 records 

that BeluvageMara-Gavuda’sson Klma-gauda being attacked by 
robbers, fought with them and gained the world of gods*. But 
after a few years of peaceful rule under MalU-tieva, the people 
assured of protection from external eoemies, soon returned to their 
usual occupations and brigandage gradually stopped. This is 
attested by an early inscription of this monarch which emphasises 
that "the Kldamba-chakravartti Malli-Dtvarasa was ruling a 
peaceful kingdom" ^ 

During the reign of Malli-deva there arose a new dynasty in 
Tujuva that threatened b deprive the Kadambas of this newdy 
coLinuefod province. Tuluva, it will be remembered, was the here¬ 
ditary province of the Slupa kings, who had been brought to 
submission by Kama-deva, the King of the Kadambas, and had 
become their feudatories. An inscription of this period dwelling 
on the activities of this new dynasty observes:— 

“When, with all titles, the Kadamba-chakravartfi Malli-Diva- 
rasa was ruUnga peaceful kingdom:—when Slreya-Bhairava- 
Nlyaka, was greatly slayingf?) the Sivas in hsttle, the S]uva San- 
kaya-Nayaka slew the whole of Blreya-Deva's force. So that both 
armies applauded, he fought in the plain of Birusa, and in Basa- 
vajj was united to the celestial nymphs, who bore him away in a 
celestial car” 

it may be inferred from this record that Sareya-Bhairava- 
Nayaka who was evidently the head of the new dynasty, attempt¬ 
ed at this time to overthrow the Ajuva family, the constituled 
authority in the province, and carve for himself an Independent 
kingdom. From the name Bhairava wc may conclude that this 
Sireya^Bhalrava was one of the ^ntara chieftains of Klrkaja, 
Possibly this was the old family of the SIntaras, who finding it 
impossible to retain their power in the struggle for supreinacy 
that was being carried on for a century round their orginal home 
migrated westwards and attempted to wrest the power from the 
Aluva rulers. 


‘ fi. C, VIII, Sb, 2M. 
I Ibid., Sb, 227. 

> Ibid., Sb. 

« lIHd. 

£ C, vm. Sb, 18S. 
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Wc fiavc said above, that the immediate successors of the 
Hoysaja King VTu^Ballala were not as successful 3$ their itlus* 
trious predecessor The Yldavas, on the other hand, flourished at 
this time under the rule of a capable monarch who increased 
their power to a very large catent. This King was Sihghaqa, the 
son of Jaitng] K He bad already made the Hoysajas taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of VTra-Ballala. The Gadag inscription 
of 1213 ‘ and the Paithan grant *, which speaks of him as over^ 
throwing Balllla, make it abundantly clear that Singhap succeeded 
in recovering from VTra-Ballala all the territory that fay south of 
the Malaprabha and the Krishija, E-iis efforts were crowned with still 
greater success in the fuJIowing two years. His record of 1215 at 
8e[agrlina shews that he had conquered all the territories occu¬ 
pied by the Hoysajas in the neighbourhood of that city". We arc 
also told that this year he appointed the luahapradhana, sarva- 
dhikiri and mahaparamavijvasl {most confidential agent) Mayi- 
devapandita, as the governor of Bunavasi, and under him a certain 
Hemmeyanayaka as sm^adhikari or tax-collector of the Bana\'asi 
province'. Some years later in 1226 Hemmeyanlyaka was promoted 
to the governorship of the Halasige Twelve Thousand^ 

Though the Yldavas had appointed their governor for coflect- 
ing the imperial dues from the Kadamba kingdom, it is not likely 
that the K ad am has acknowledged the supremacy of the Yidavas 
at this period. As a matter of fact theKadamba inscriptions of this 
period do n»t at all refer to any king as the overlord of Malli^deva, 
On the contrary alt these records invariably style him 'the Kadamba 
Chakravarfti',and oneof them even mentions his politkalsateliites, 
the ^lupas. 

But it was not possible for the Kadambas to resist for a long 
time the attempts of the powerful Yadavas at establishing their 
hegemony over the Dekkan. They submitted to them some time 
about A, D. 1239; for a record of this year for the first time de¬ 
scribes Malli-deva as a mahamapdalesvara. Dr. Fleet who refers to 
this inscription does not specify whose feudatory he was*. Never- 


* Fleet. Kartarese Dynasties, p. 524, 

* Fleet, SaiiscHland Old Canarese Ingctiplloas, L A,, XIV, p. 314. 

* Cf. FI Gel, Kenarese Itynasttes, p. 523. 

* Ibfd. 

* ItiiJ. 

* cf, (bid., p.m 
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theless it is plain that he became the subordinate of the Yatiava 
King Sthghana, who probably subdued him by force of arms, [n- 
deed a viragal of 1239 seems to allude to a Yadava-Kadamba war, 
when it records that Sirhhana-deva's (Singhana’sl nayakas came 
with 30,000 horse and captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt 
the nad, “and marched along with their booty openly displayed"'. 
In another inscription of the preceding year 1238, inside the 
Kadambi^vara temple at Ratihajji, Singhana is being called 'Ka- 
dtimbarV, viz. ‘the enemy of the Kadambas'* *. Such inscription 
evidently supposes ttie conquest of Ratihajji—a fortified town in 
the heart of the Kadamba country—by the Yadava King. The 
Yadavas probably commenced their attacks on the Kadambas 
in 1231, for we learn from a viragal of this year that the nayakas 
of Sirhhana-deva’s house, Simha-Nayaka and Ahkadeva-Nayaka, 
raided Sidanl in Edenad, which formed part of the Kadamba do¬ 
minions, and carried away prisoners and live stock *. It appears 
trom this that the fall of the important fortress of Gutti in 1239 
marked the final submission of Malli-deva to the Yadavas, for if 
we arc to believe an inscription of tCirtti-deva dated 1176, Gutti 
was one of the rafadhanU of the Kadambas, as the record avers 
that he was ruling at Chandragutti as his capital*. 

Malll-deva also came into hostile contact with the Hoysajas. 
A memorial tablet of the year 1143 observes that having raised a 
great army the Hoysaja King invaded Mahalige, L e. Majall in 
the Sagar taluqua, and that the great hero Hakara, who was 
probably in charge of that division of the Kadamba kingdom, 
proceeded against the enemy, and “overthrowing the army of ele¬ 
phants, horses, chariots and foot-sotdiers, putting the force to 
flight, gained the world ofgods*’*. The Hoysaja King mentioned 
here was Somesvara. It is possible to conclude in the light of the 
subsequent history of the period that the Kadambas sustained a 
severe defeat on this occasion which resulted in the Joss of some 
of their territories. These territories, as we shall see presently, 
were restored to the Kadambas by the Yadava general Tlktamma, 
in the ttign of Malii-deva's son IQva-deva. 

Malli-deva lived tor a few years more. Dr. Fleet mentions 
two inscriptions of this sovereign dated respectively in A. D, 1241 
and 1252,* the latter of which probably marks his last date. 


• E. C-, Vll, Sb. 319. * Appendix, Nsj. ill, 2a * E. C, VIII, Sb, 221, 

t JM. A. a., 1923, p. 121, Ko. 125, » E. C., Vlll, Sa, 58, 

* Hiset, K^nartse DyruJtlieSt p* 564. 



CHAPTER XVIJ 


Ra iti a«d e va ra sa 


D^ma-dev^arasa seems to have been ihe successor of MallL 
■V deva. It is not expressly mentioned In the records whether he 
was a scion of the Kadamba family. This fact however becomes 
manifest when we examine Jiis titles. He bears the specific biradas 
of the Kadamba kings such as'the boon lord of Baaavasi-pura', and 
the jayanti-Madhukejvara'^p which do not leave a shadow of doubt 
as to his identity. He was probably a brother of Malti-diva and suc¬ 
ceeded him, as the iatter's son was a minor. But he does not seem to 
have survived Malli-deva very long. We may suppose that he died 
in or about A. D. 1260, whereupon his nephew Kava-deva ascended- 
the throne of Hangal. That the tatter became King at a young age 
is obvious from the fact that he ruled for a very long peri od extend 
ing over half a century, as ft will be seen in (he next chapter. 


♦ E. c., VJlt, Sh.StTj At. A. fl., 192T, p. m. No, 137 . 




CHAPTER XVIJI 


Kava-deva 


K ava-dtiv^a succeeded Rima-devarasa as the King of thcHaiig:il 
and the Banavasi Provinces. He probably came tg the throne 
in Of about A. D. I26a The epigmphical records do not afford 
any ciuc to determine the relationship between these rulers. 
But as we have suggested above Kava-deva was probably a 
nephew of Rima-devarasa and son of Malli-deva. It is clear from 
his inscriptions that Kiva-deva was also related to the Chalukya 
family. Some of hts records give him all the titles borne by the 
Chalukya Emperors, such as stjSBvC^ts^i^iaasi Sdsfetj!- 

(favourite of the world 
the great King, the supreme King, the most worshipful one, the 
glory of the family of Satya^raya and Nlgalahka-malla) * *. We 
may infer from this that his mother was a Chalukya princess 
whose family appears to have been restored at this time to a 
part of their hereditary kingdom*. 

Kava^eva, it is likely, joined the Vidava King in his war against 
the Hoysajas in 1276. We are told in the Hoysala records that 
with the assistance of Iruriguna and other powerful chiefs, Saluva 
Tikkama, the general of the Yadavas, inv.ided the Hoysaja territo¬ 
ry *. This inlormation is fully borne out by the Yadava iHa-kasatia 
of 1277 at Harihara, which asserts that Tikkama Deva Raya in an 
expedition to the south captured the city of Dorasamudra*. It is 
possible that one of these powerful chiefs who are said to have 


‘ £, C., VIII. Sb,30^Sa,32. 

» Cf. Le Grand Jacob, Oftsfrva/ro/fJ on ilte thm Copptfptait Citerffm* 
J, B. B. R, A. S., IV, p. IDS. 

» E. C., V, Bl, 164, lea 

* Rice, Myaott fnscrtpUQns, p, 47. 
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joined Tikkama in the Hoysala record, was KSva-deva. In fact the 
above-mentioned Harihara inscription confirms our view when it 
calisthe Yidava gfiii4ral“tfiees1ablisher of the Kadamba king* *’, 
and “disgracerof the Hoysaja king," This may be held to imply 
that Kava-deva rendered material assistance to Tikkama in his 
campaign against the Hoysalas, and was rewarded by the former 
with the restoration of the Kadamba territories, which they had 
lost in the previous reign. This seems fo be the only 
tangible result of the expedition of Tikkama against the Hoysafas. 
He reached Dorasamudra and sacked the city, but it is evi¬ 
dent that he did not occupy it for long. The Harihara grant which 
is dated 1277 was issued on his return journey On the other hand 
the Hoysafa inscriptions ciaitn a decisive victory on the 25th April 
1276, for Narasiihha 111 over the Yldava general Tikkama, They 
maintain that the latter was completely routed at Bejavadi and 
driven beyond Dummi with great slaughter*. It is obvious from 
these conflicting statements that neither of the versions e.xpresses 
the whole truth. Each tries to exaggerate the advantages gained 
by its party and suppresses the reverses. The Hoysala epigraphs 
do not speak about the sack of their capital Dorasamudra, and like¬ 
wise the Yadava records arc silent on the defeat of Tikkama at 
Bejavadi. Nevertheless there seems to be some ground for believ¬ 
ing that Tikkama did plunder the city of Dorasamudra. For we 
know that the Hoysala power had been .considerably weakened by 
the division of their territories, since the death of ^tne^vara IIP. 
The defeat of Tikkama can also be easily accounted for. The Vida- 
vas being invaders obviously lacked the patriotic vigour of the Hoy- 
salas who were fighting against foreign aggression. M.ircover 
Tikkama was fighting at a great distance from the base, while the 
Hoysalas were fighting in their own country. These and several 
other causes must have contributed to the success of the Hoysalas, 
in driving out the invader from Ihcir kingdom. But it is plain that in 
spite of this success they had to surrender to the Yadavas the 
territories they had conquered from the Kadambas *, These terri¬ 
tories, as lias already been noted, were restored to the Kadamba 
King KSva-diva. A vingnl assigned to A. D. 1^seems to hint at 
this fact, when it states that "the mahamaJJdale^vaTa VTra-Kava-dc- 
varasa was ruling a settled kiiigdoin’’\ 


* Cr, Rjee, Mysore inscriptions, p. 47. ■ E. C,. V. HI, 164, 165. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coots, p. (06. * Rice, Mysore f/tscriptloas, p> 47. 

* C. C., VIII, Sb, (DO. 
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The same viraga! tnfonns tis that under tlie order.> of Kalla- 
veggade, the great minister of KIva-deva, a certain '’J*illa-Saraya 
slew the opposing king and gained the world of gods'”. But it is 
not possible at this stage of oiir investigations to identify the king 
who opposed Kava-diva. 

The next important event in the reign of KIva-deva was the 
rcjiewal of the Hoysala-Kadamba conflict by Vira-Ballala itJ, the 
successor of Narastmlta IH. This happened about the year!300 after 
the defeat of the Yadavas by Alla-ud-din in 1291'. Vira-Ballaja 
had by this time composed the differences existing between the 
two rival Hoysaja kingdoms and had united alJ the territories 
under his rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the 
weakness of the Yadavas and to make a bid for the suzerainty 
over the Dckkan. Accordingly in 1199 he set out on an expedition 
of conquest and subdued Hosagunda, “capturing KOfi-NIyaka and 
carrying off his elephant” =■* The foilowlng year (1300) he tried to 
force his overlordship On Kava^devaby claiming tribute from the 
fatier's minister Qangeya-^ahani. On his refusal to pay, be over¬ 
ran the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, and while marching on Hangai 
he encamped at Sirs! and was plundering Kadabaialu. It may be in¬ 
terred from the vlragalthat in order to oppose the agressive activi¬ 
ties of the Hoy^^ajas the Kadamba Chakravartti Kava-deva conclud¬ 
ed a defenaive alliance with the ChalukyaKing, probably Vetugi-de- 
va or his Sim Soma-diva, and the united forces marched to Sir^t to 
give battle to Ballala. The same viragal records that Jagadala 
Gangeya Sahaiji ordered Madi-gauda, who probably led Ihe van, 
to charge the enemy. The latter pierced through the enemy's line 
of horse and “destroying them, broke Ballala-deva’s army, and 
running on reaching the kulugara hijja, stabbing the men and hor¬ 
ses, throwing them down and cutting them up, stew, distinguish¬ 
ed Jiimself and saying, “Let Uangeya Sahatji live, (the god) Ram¬ 
an! da of Baradavajji Is my refuge,’gained the world of gods'”. 

The record however does not specify the result of this battle. 
But the fact that Klva-deva issued grants in the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand after this fight till 1312% pioves that VTfa-Balla]a's 


* Ibid, 

= Feriahta-BrfEga. I, |}. 3(M-(0. a f. C., VIIJ, Sa, 45. 

* Ibid. The latier lecord, which evidently refers to the same battle, 

neverthetess gives the dale as 1303 A, D. This Is not caned; the 
cngtavcr probably menl toned by mfBlake the date of uiectfng Ihc 
stone In memory ol ihc hero for the actual date <rf the battle 
i E. C., VJIt, Sa, 32; Sb, 59. 
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attempt to subdue the Kadatnbas was utterly frustrated by the 
united efforts of the Kadamba and (he Chalukya kings. The bat¬ 
tle of Sirs! may therefore be regarded as having dealt a death¬ 
blow to VTra-Ballafa's dreams of reviving the ancient glories of 
the Hoysaja Empire. 

Kama-deva, though he succeeded in maintaining his indepen¬ 
dence, nevertheless lost some of his possessions, in fact the whole of 
the southern portion of the Banavasii Twelve Thousand as a result 
of the Hoysaja encroachments. Thfs we infer from the viraga! 
of 1300, above referred to, which confers on Vlra-Ballila all the 
titles that usually accompany the Hoysaja monarchs, and narrates 
some of his exploits, such as the defeat and the final restoration 
of the Paqdya king. This proves that at the time when the mem¬ 
orial tablet was erected, the Hoysajas were already in possession 
of the south of the Banavasi province till Talaguppe hobll, in 
what is now known as the Sagar tatuqua where the inscription K 
found The year 1300, it should be carefully noted, refers to the 
battle of Sirsi and not to the date, when this vlragal was raised, 
which event probably took place a year or two later. It follow 
tlierefore that Vira-Ballala was given his usual designation for the 
simple reason that he was then the acknowledged ruler of these 
territories* *. 

Kava-deva, It would seem from the Kadamba inscription of 
1307, soon recovered his lost dominions. This record as it is found 
in the Sagar hubli (which is much more to the south than that of 
Talaguppe), suggests that V7ra-Ba1laja was forced by Kava-deva 
and hts allies to withdraw from the Kadamha territory and confine 
his rule to his own kingdom *, 

It seems possible that in their struggle against the Hoysajas. 
(he Kadambas were helped by their Yadava overlords, who 
bad probably retrieved by this time the losses they had sus- 


* E, C., Vflf, Sb, 45 IKanarese originnlX 

* It may be urged on tJic other liand Uial Kava-devs accepted (he overiord- 

ship of the Koysalas; and accordingly wben this vtragal was set up, 
Vlra-Ballala had to be meationed with hfs birudas, for the teason 
that he was Kaya-devq'$ liege-lord. In leeepEng wllh the general rule 
followed Id aJI the iascrfptlQiis of the feudatory rulers. This obfecl- 
ion would have indeed held water but for the two Kadamba Enscrip- 
tions dated respectively lo I3DT aud 1312, which invest Kava-ileTa 
wllh lull Imperial titles and do not contain Ihe least hint of the 
fceogniiton of the Hoysala supremacy, a. £. C., VIII, Sa. 32; Sb, 59, 
’ H, C., Vm. Sa, 32, 
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la infid in 1294 Asa matter of fact the Hoysaja inscripticm oMSOS 
speaks of Vlra Ballaja III as marching against the Yadavn 
Chakravarttl who had opened hostilities against the Hoysajas 
and had determined to capture their King*. The Kadambas no 
doubt profited by these warlike activities of the Yldavas, but the 
latter had soon to abandon the Dekkan for good on account of a 
fresh invasion of their capital Devagiri by Mallik Kafur, the 
general oI the Dethi Sultan Alla-ud-din. Ferishta informs us that 
on this occasion Rama-dcva, the Yadava King, found himself un¬ 
equal to oppose the Muhammadan troops. This was evidently 
because his army was absent in Karnataka fighting the Hoysalas. 
Hence Jcavitig his son in the (ort he advanced with presents to 
meet the general In order to settle the terms of peace. Mallik Kafur 
wrote an account of his expedition, and sent it to Alla-ud-din; 
and Some time alter he accompanied Rima-deva to Delhi, with rich 
presents and seventeen elephants to pay his respects to the Sultan*. 
We may infer from this that the Yadavas lost much of their power 
and consequently they could no longer exercise their hold on their 
feudatories. This is confirmed by thcKadamba inscription of 1^7, 
above referred to, which by giving Imperial titles to Kava-deva, 
tacitly implies that he asserted his independence, besides defeat¬ 
ing the efforts of Vlra- Baltala to deprive him of his kingdom. 

But the Kadamba power was also shaken by the invasion of 
Mallik Kafur to the south. In A, H.710 (A. D. 1310), Ferishta 
observes, Alia-ud-din deputed Mallik Kafur and Khwaja Haji 
with a great army to reduce Dwara Samudra tDorasamudra) and 
Maabir in tiie Deccan. Leaving some officers with part of the arrny 
at Pel tun, on the Godavari, to overcome the Yadava King, Mallik 
Kafur continued his march to the south. On crossing the Yadava 
frontier he began to lay waste the country and eventually reached 
tiie seacoast, after three month's march from Delhi. During a great 
part of this time "they were opposed by the Hindoos, whose 
countries they traversed. Among others they engaged Bilal Dew, 
Raia of the Carnatic and defeating him, took him prisoner, and 
ravaged his territory” L It is significant to notice that Mallik Kafur 
was attacked by the Hindus before his invasion of Dorasamudra. 
This might lead us to conclude that on his way to the latter place 


• £. C., VIIJ, Sa, ISB. 
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he passed through or near Hangal, where his passage was dis¬ 
puted by the Kadambas, It is likely that a battle was fought In 
which the Muhammadans were victorious, and they marched on 
DCrasamudra, which held out attractions of rich plunder. Thus it 
was that the selfish poitcy of seif-aggrandizement that was so 
closely followed by NOra-Baltala redounded to his own ruin along 
with that of the other south fndian dynasties. Divided by intemaf 
dissensions, the Hindus failed to combine their forces and to offer 
an united front to the Muhammadan invader. VTra-Balllja.wlio was 
largely responsible for these intestine hieds, paid a heavy penalty 
for his imprudent conduct He was completely vanquished by 
Mallik Kafur and was forced to capitulate to the Muhammadans. 

The Kadambas seem to have slowly revived their power 
after their defeat by Mallik Kafur. But by this time the Hoysalas 
aisD forced their way up and once again started their encroach¬ 
ments. Before 1320 they conquered the southern part of the 
BanavasI Twelve Thousand till the Talaguppe hobli in the Sagar 
laluqua^ It is nut improbabte that by 1324 they also occupied 
Gutti. But we do not notice any further encroachments on the 
part of the Hoysalas; and apparently the Kadambas retained the 
rest of this province as well as the Hangat Five Hundred. The 
possible reason for this sudden stop of operations in the west 
was that in 1326 an expedition sent by Muhammad It, of the house 
of Tughlak, completely defeated Vira-Ballaja and demolished the 
city of Dorasamudra*. 

The Hoysaja kingdom once again crippled evidently took a 
long time to revive and regain its former power. But that unfor¬ 
tunate Incident was productive of one good result inasmuch as it 
made Vlra-Ballaia see the necessity of changing his policy. Instead 
of wasting his energies in fighting with his neighbours, he now 
rightly determined to strengthen his frontier defences against the 
more formidable enemy from the north. Ferishta tells us that Vf- 
ra-Ballaia accordingly built a strong city on the frontier of his 
kingdom and named it Beejanaggar (Vijayanagara) after his son 
Beeja (Vijaya). He then mustered a strong force and placed it 
under the command of Krishn Naig (Kpshna Niyaka), instructing 


> E. Cj VttI, Sa, E3S(Kanareseort]diiat). 

» Ztau-d dfn Barab Tarik-i Finz Shahi, Elliot, 111, p, 230. Cf. Iffce, 
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him to proceed againsi Warangal. Krishna Nayaka reduced War- 
angal, and compelled Imad-ut-Mulk, the governor, to retreat to 
Dowlatabad. Ballala-devaatid Krishna Nayaka,continues Ferishta, 
concluded a defensive alliance with the Raja of Maabir who was 
fomierW a tribotory “to the government of the Carnatic" i. c. the 
HoysalaKing. This Raia of Maabir—which evidently means the 
king of the west coast*—seems to have been no other than the 
Kadamba King of Goa, who had iust then revived the power of their 
family. For at the time which we are speaking about, the Goa Ka- 
dambas were the only powerful ruling family in the west, and they 
bore the title of the “lord of the Western Ocean"*. Furthermore, the 
statement of Ferishta that the kings of Maabir were once the tri¬ 
butaries of the Hoysajas, perfectly agrees with the information 
furnished by the records that Vira-Ballaja It levied tribute from 
the Goa Kadamba King Vijayiditya tl *. To proceed with our 
narrative, the confederate Hindus siezed the countiy occupied by 
the Muhammadans in the Dekkan, and expelled them so that, con¬ 
cludes Ferishta, "within a few months Mahomed Toghluk had no 
possessions in that quarter except Dowtutabad"*. 


I 

S 


1 


I 


6 


Ferlsnia.Bflggs, I, p.4a7. 

The MuhamtnpdJins of (ndia la common with Uie Arate called a i 
llie west coast of India Maabir, orlhe landing place, from lliclr 
making !t the flml Innd after they leave Arabia. In a narrower sense, 
this term was probably applied to the coast Kohkan, for ihe reason 
that there was at this lime considerable cominerclal intercourse 
between Goa and Arabia, as will be seen In a later chapter. The 
same country Is called Ma’bar--the real Arabic word, of which 
Alaablr seems to be a corrupted [ornv—by Ziau-d din Baml, t. c. 


Fleet, Kdiisrese L^misiUs, p, 512- The Kadambas of Manga) do not eecni 
to havefolned this confederacy and it was probably for this reason 
ihat they were attacked In 13<7 by Marapa, who bad been emrusted 
by Vira-Ballalaill with ihe defence of the Northern Irontler, and 
who alone with his brothers succeeded to the govemmeui of Kama- 
taka alter (he downfall of the Hoyeala dynasty. JS, C., VllI, Sb, 


315, Cf. note 5 below. 

Rice, Mysore inscHplionSt p. lift* Cl./, fi, fi. fl.A.S., IX, p. 231- Ou- 
aupposition that the king ol Maabir was the Kadamba King of Goa 
Is further confirmed by the fact that at the conclusion of the flrsi 
cxpeditloci under MalHk Kafur, the latter built a mosque at Ram- 
eswar (Ferishta-Brigga, I, pp.373-374), which Mr. Briggs seems to 
idcnlUy with Cabo dc Rama In Salsette, Goa, He says: 'The Rames- 
war here alludetl to must be the point ol that nanie In Canam, south ol 
Ooa and not that ut ''Adam's Bridge*', on the Gulf of Manar". 

Ferishta-Brfggs, L c. It seems that the northern Irouller was althis time 
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After obtaining tfifs viclofy over the Delhi Mussuimans anti 
having fortified the northern boundaries of his kingdom, BailaJa iil 
turned his arms against the Muhammadans of the south, Ibn Batota 
atfirms that this monarch encroached on the territory of the Sultan 
of Madura and laid siege to the city of Cobban for six months. 
At the end of this period the Muhammadans being attacked on all 
sides by the Hindus made a desperate attempt to repuJse the 
enemy. They attacked them unawares when the latter were en- 
joying their siesta. The coup de main succeeded; Ballaia-deva's 
army was corapJetely vanquished and the King himself was taken 
prisoner. The Muhammadans were determined to exterminate the 
enemy of their race, and not even the promise of fabulous riches 
could make them derogate from the object of their attack. The 
King was flayed alive and his skin was stuffed with straw and 
suspended from the walls of the city *. 

The death of Vlra-BaltiJa was an irretrievable loss to the 
Hoysajas, and pracficalty marked the end of the Hoysaja dynasty. 
Vira-Baliaja JV, the son of the murdered King, wore the crown 
for two or three years, and the power of the Hoysaias soon meited 
away. 


enimsted lo tne care of Harthara I of Vfjayanagara and. his broihcFEit 
Cf . HeraE. Beginnings of Vijoyattagim History t pp. 93-lOt. 

‘ Ocfreini!ry-Sangu)ncltl, Voyages d'tbn Batoatnh, IV, pp> iSS^iUSL 






CHAPTER XfX 


Purandara-Raya 


A ll these momentous evetils, recorded in the last chapter, were 
crowded within such a brief span of fifteen years that it does 
not seetn Improbable that the Kadambas were all the while enjoy¬ 
ing the biasings of peace. But the end of the Kadambas was not 
far removed from that of the Hoysajas. Though the ruling dynas¬ 
ty fell, the organisation of the Empire they had left was too strong 
for the disrupting forces to work out their normal results. We 
have said above that the defence of the northern frontier was 
entrusted to Harihara and his brothers. These trustees now came 
forward as the successors of tlie Hoysaia Emperors and carried on 
the government in the sanie way as before. In 1347 Marapa, 
one of the brothers of Harihara, started on an expedition of con¬ 
quest to the west- An inscription of this year says that when Mar- 
apa was proceeding tn Gukart^a, he encountered the Kadamba King 
"surrounded like ^akra by an army composed of elephants, horse¬ 
men and foot-soldiers, and defeating him in battle.., -came to that 
place of leisure"". The inscription does not mention the name of 
this King. However he seems to have been known as Purandara- 
Raya, who is said in an epigraph of the Shlmoga taluqua to have 
made a grant to Vidya^ankara or Vijaya Sankara-Bharati-guni* *. 


t E. C„ VIll, Stj. 37i - , _ 

* E C„ Vll, Bb. 79- TbU Itticrtpdon dewf not seem genuine, noi only be* 
cause the‘date appears to be IlSf while speaking ol Harihara I o1 
Vljayanagara, bul also because oJ the use of the word Vldyanagara 
In steal of Vljaynnagara, Cf, Hera?, Beginnings of VtManagam HIs- 
torv, pp. 19^ Yet the tact of its fabrication proves the historicity of 
Puranilaia-RayB.The fabricatora of this tnscripHon wanted to give all 
possible appearance Of truth to the document. Hence the persons 
named weielobc htslorical persoilages. Olherwiee they coutd not 
obtain the ef feels Intended. 
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This person ws.^ tht fagat guru of the Wringer! ma(ha from 1228 to 
1333*. Hence Purandara-Raya who was hts contemporary, was 
also the contemporary of MI rap a. Moreover Karihara t, the first 
Vijayanagara King, is reported in the same record to have renewed 
the grant made by the Kadatnba Purandara-Rlya. Tilts would imply 
that Harihara w'as considered to be a successor of Purandara-Raya; 
and Indeed after the defeat of the Kadamba King by Marapa, 
Harihara very likely took possession of the Kadamba territory. 

Purandara-Riya is described in the above inscription from the 
Shimoga taluqua as “an ornament of the ECadamba-kuIa". From the 
same record it also appears that he bore the name of Kadambara- 
sa. Another record from the same taluqua associates him with the 
government of Slmantadurga and Banavasi, and confers on him the 
title of Maharaja *. 

The conquest of Purandara-Raya closes the last chapter in the 
glorious history of the Hingal Kadamhas, For ten long centuries 
interspersed with glorious and memorable events, the Kadambas 
had held the field victorious in the Dekkan. The defeat of the 
Kadamba King by Marapa and the probable acquisition of his 
territory by the sons of Sangama terminated a victorlOHs dynasty 
with the absorption of its territories by the newly founded Vijaya- 
nagara Empire 

• Cf, Rice, MySffret L P< 380. 

* E. C; VII, Sh, 80, For the same reasons aa Tnctidoned atwve, this 

inscrlpdon is atito in be coEistdercd not eenulne. Besides It Is tor tbe 
iirat tfnie that a copper-ptaie grant is signed by a Kadamba King, 
a [ac( which further confirms our ausplelDu, This seems to be the 
custom ol the Vljayanagara Emperors, Hence Ihe grant seems to.have 
been fabriented [n later days, 

3 Mhitfa, the medfaeval Russian traveller, who was (n ladfa towards the 
close ol the (Irst Vfjayanagara dynasty, speaks of the ''Hindoo Sullao 
Kadam", who resided at Blchenegher (VIjayanagara). Nikitin, India 
m the Flfticitilt Century, p, 2) (Hakluyt Society). From this state men l 
Mr. Sewell thought that Nllcttln favoured the riew that the Vljayana- 
gara rulers "belonged to the old royal house of the KadanibaEDf 
Banavaie”, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 22. Several ^ears 
before, Mr. Lewis Rice also had advanced the theory that Ihe Sangamn 
tamtiy were connected with the Kadambas. Rice, Mysore InsertpHot\s, 
p, XXVI. But there seems to be no eplgraphlcal evidence to support 
this view. Rev. Taylor, Orientat Mamiscrtpts, It, p. 67, records 
the tradition mentioning the Kadamba prince Sankara-deva In 
the S. S. 12S8 or A, D. 1336. We have no eptgraphkal evidence as 
tORards this King. He was perhaps immediately related to 
Perandara-Raya, though we do not daieta affirm that he was his 
son, for the dales of Rev. Taylor do not seem trustworthy* 
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The Kadambas of Goa 
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CHAPTER I 


Orlj^lii of the Dynasty 


'^hough tlie authority of the Kadambas was considerably un¬ 
dermined by the Chalukya conquerors, their power, it would 
appear^ was not completely eclipsed. They still retained con¬ 
siderable influence in the period of their political obscurity and 
mainlined the prestige of being one of the foremost famines in 
Karnataka, As In the days of their ascendancy they continued to 
(ntermarry with other royal families still ruling in the country. Thus 
the Velurpajayam plates affirm that the consort of the PalJava King 
Oaniivarmma, who ruled In the 8th century, was Aggalanimtnafl, 
who is called “a cresl jewel of the Kadamba family" * *. So an 
inscription of the 9th ccntuiy tells us that Devabbarasi, the 
crowned Queen of the Nojamba King Mahendra, was of Ka- 
damba extraction*. Again the insurrection of the Kadambas 
of Banavasi in the 10th century, shows that they were as influen¬ 
tial then as they were in the 9th century; and though they were 
defeated and the rebellion collapsed, the Chalukyas regarded them 
as a power not to be neglected. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Chalukyas made common cause with them and with their as¬ 
sistance brought about the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas. 

That the progenitors of the Goa Kadambas were also at this 
time sufficiency powerful is confirmed by the Marcella plates 
of Shashtha-deva *, which by recording the achievements of 
these chiefs before they established themselves as feudatories of the 
Chalukyas, show that they were men of consequence. The earliest 
of these chieftains according to this document, is Kantakicharya, 
about whom it avers that " his fame like endowed kings went 
even beyond the seven seas"; that he had Installed many distress- 


‘ A, ir, parts^p. 511. 

* £. C., X,Mb.50l 

* Appendl*. HI, No. l. 
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ed kmgs; and that he was well known lor his wealth and heroism. 
Nagavarmma, his son and successor, was learned in the Vedas and 
political science, and "deserved praise even from kings”. Guhalb- 
deva I. who succeeded Nlgavarmma, seems to have enjoyed 
greater power than was ever eicerctsed either by his father or his 
grand-father. The record compares him to Arjuna, and as If by 
way of illustrating his valour says that he killed a tiger with his 
bare fists. The record proceeds: "He who had surpassed even 
the powers of the god indra, by his spreading fame, protected the 
earth by rendering it free from the fear of anybody and bringing 
It under his royal umbrella. He was an ally of the kings (reign¬ 
ing in countries) extending to the sea.” These kings were very 
likely the southern ^iliharas who were ruling on the western 

coast with Goa as their capital. 

This King begot Shasbtha, whom we indentify with Chatnrbhii- 
ja of the later inscriptions'. St was probably during Chaturbhuja s 
reign that the Kadambas of this branch finally established them¬ 
selves as mahamandal^varas. This King seems to have been a 
contemporary of Irivabedanga-deva of the Hangal Kadamba fam¬ 
ily, who, we know for certain, took part In the rebellion against the 
Rashtralditas. Chaturbhuja also very likely joined this grand coa¬ 
lition of the southern powers; or else we would not be able to ac¬ 
count for the rise of the family as one of the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas in the lOth century. The original kingdom of the Goa 
Kadambas seems to have been the country to the south of the island 
of Goa including a part of Salsette and perhaps a strip of land ex¬ 
tending towards the Western Ghauts. Their capital was Chandra- 
pura, the modem Chandor. This appears to be one of the 
most ancient towns in the Kohkatj, probably founded by Chandra- 
diiya, a son of the Chalukya King Pulikeil 11 *. This prince ap¬ 
parently ruled over the Konkaij as a viceroy on behalf of his father. 
The ancient importance of the town could therefore be one of the 


i Uuhatla-deva II accordinem this inscrJpiioti was ihe son of Sbastitha. 
The former Is said in other Inscriptions of the family to be the son 
ol Chaturbhuja, which shows that CbatuTbbuja was the litllc ol 
Shashta. Archive da SecieUnta Ocral do Govemo, Panglm, Moacots 
do Rtlw, No 93, fol, 1396. This Document was pubUshed by Xavier 
Descrlpcao da Coga^iro, Meqaeira e Mocda$ de Goa, pp. 61-^; and 
also In Oabtnete UHeretio das Fafttainhes, 1. 

* Ct. StuariB Ootnes, CAflndwptfrntfo sera C/uindor, BoleUmOo ItistHato 
Vasco da Gama, No. T, pp. 41-42. Cf. /. A., VMI, p, Al 
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causes for its being selected as tfie capital of the new chiefs Indeed 
in the Dvyasharaya, a Sanskrit work which was probabiy written 

by the famous Jaina guru Himachandra in the 12th century Kini? 

Jayaqueii <I) is said to have been ruJtng at Chandrapara • Ftir 
ther the geographical situation of this town, on the left bank of 
the river straightly leading to the sea, must have enhanced its ad 
vantages as a capital The memory of Guhalla-deva one of the 
early chiefs of the family, seems to have been perpetuated in mod! 
em Chandor, as his name is associated with one of the gates of the 
ancient fort. All these facts seem to point to Chandrapura as the 
pristine capital of the Goa Kadambas. 


* /. A, JV,p,m This Chy is located in the Dekican by Heniachandni 
but here this word eritfently means Uie whole ot In^a south of (he 
KarbACla tiy&r and the Vindya FTeet, DrimirifK 

p. 568, sqys that Ibis City of Chandrapura mentioned by Hemachandra 
has aot beenJndenUfied^-onless, perchance, the name Is a Sans- 
krltlaed torm denoting Cftandgad, the chief town ol the mahal of that 
iiame m the Belgautn DjatrlcC" Dr* Fleet was not well accqualaled 
with the geography ol Goa, nor could he know in those early days 
or Idstorical reaeareh In Karaaiaka (hallu the time of Jayakesf t tL 
Kada mba Dynasty of Goa had not yet conquered the Bclgatun District 
The lust atone inscription of these kings above the Ghauts belouBa to 
Gulinlla-ileva III. and is found in the village ol Kadarofl, Belgaum 
Dfstncl, Cl, i^ppendix. 111, No. 21* 



Quhalla-deva H 


G uhalla-deva was the son of King Chaturbhuja and of his Queen 
Akha-devl *. An inscription of one of his successors describes 
him as "the eye of the Universe, of extensive majesty, on account 
of whose brilliance the masses of the darkness of his foes took to 
theinstlves an abode in the most dreadful caverns" *, The Mar¬ 
cella plates of his son Shashtha state that he was "an or¬ 
nament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust from 
his lotus feet were playing on the rows of the heads of the humil¬ 
iated kings of the seven. Malayas*^^ We may deduce from these 
remarks that he overcame the neighbouring rulers and extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom. These conquests, as the word"Malayas” 
seems to imply, probably consisted in the subjugation of a portion 
of the Western Ghauts. This fact however should not lead usto con¬ 
clude that he always acted on the offensive. The records clearly 
state that the infant Kadamba kingdom had to contend with many 
powerful enemies during this period. "He annihilated," says a 
copper-plate charter of his grandson Jayak^i, "many wicked and 
cruel enemies of his crown and took possession of their riches and 
innumerable precious pearls’'^ Nevertheless it is plain that when 
occassions of self-aggrandisement offered themselves, Guhalla-deva 
did not hesitate to undertake offensive warfare. This is proved by 
the same charter when it records that "many kings and chiefs of 
powerful ports feared him, for they were afraid that he would de¬ 
prive them of their power and kingdoms”*. The extent of his fame 


^ App^ndSxr lUf No. U 

* f^eetp inscripii0n& rttaiing to thi Kud^mba Kings Ooa^ 

IX, p.272. 

* Apli^adlx^ IJI^ No. 

* ArchivD dn. Secrelarla GerildQ Oovemo^ Pangi[^| Moncois do Rtino, 

dUpM. I 39 &. i Ibtd. 
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may be gathered from the remarks made about his rule in the Ka- 
damba inscriptions. We have it in the charter oi )ayake^{ that 
he diffused the dread of his arms in all directions even as the 
moon spreads her bright rays*. The Marceita inscription says that 
he spread his splendour by bringing the whoie earth under one 
royal canopy *. 

Gtihalla>deva apears in the Panjira plates of jayake^i i to have 
helped a Pallava King. The record says: "Who was the resort of 
the Pallava (kings), who were frightened on account of the gaping 
mouths of the jackals howling cruelly in their reveJjy of having 
tasted the juice of the besieged bodies; whose victory is still pro¬ 
claimed by the battlefields, fierce on account oi the arrangement 
□fa multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in the surrounding 
regions opposed to him"’. 

It is obvious from the above extract that during a war be¬ 
tween the Pallava King and his enemies, the former suite red severe 
reverses at the hands of the latter, and was besieged in his own 
capital; whereupon Guhalla-dliva marcheii to his assistance and 
after vanquishing the besiegers raised the siege. But who this 
PaJIava King was we are not able to say with certainty at the pre¬ 
sent stage of historical research. We may probably identify liim with 
one of the Nojamba kings who were ruling at this lime the No- 
lambavadi province. These Nojambas styled themselves Pallitvas 
and w’ere perhaps recognised as such by their neighbours *. The 
Nojamba King contemporary of Quhalla was Nojambadhiraja, 
who, we know, came into hostile contact with the ChojaS". It may 
be that in one of these engagements he was hard pressed by the 
enemy, and he called in the assistance of Guhalla-deva. 

The inscriptions also speak of a pilgrimage made by Guhalla- 
diva to the temple of Sri Some^vara. This was evidently the 
celebrated temple of Somnath in Saura^tra, which was welt known 
as a place of pilgrimage throughout Hindustan from the earliest 
times. He seems to have sailed from his capital Chandrapura, 
situated on the left bank of the Parodd river. But hardly had he 
reached half way, when the mast of hSs ship broke and he was com- 


» Ibid. 

* Appeadrtjtl, No. l. 

> Ibid., No. 2, 

* The Pallava dynasty had long beiofe extinct, 

* Cfr Tdce* M^zare flird P- 57 . 
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pelled to make his way to the nearest port on friendly terms with 
him. This was the port of Goa, wheie lived: a rich Muhammadan 
merchant named Madumod who came to the help of the stranded 
King. "A native of this city,” says the inscription, “named Madum¬ 
od, of Taji origin, the wealthiest among all the sea-fartng traders, a 
person of great wisdom, rendered a great and public service to the 
above-mentioned king Guhaldev”. The record concludes that he 
gave the King “as much wealth as nobody in any part of the world 
not even a king, could offer" 

The record while narrating this incident throws a flood of 
light on the condition of Goa in the Ilth century. It is evident 
that it was not in the possession of the Ksdambas at this time, it 
probably formed part of the southern ^ilahira kingdom, which 
comprised the Kohkaq Nine Hundred and the tjidlge country. 
We team for the first time from this record that Arab traders were 
already^settled at Goa and were carrying on trade with the western 
world. For as Senhor Braganza Pereira has observed, Mudam- 
od was very likely a Muhammadan merchant whose real name 
was Muhammad, and the fact that he was of Taji origin clearly 
shows that he origitiaily came from Taji, a place in Arabia* *. 


I Archivo da Secretan'a Oeral do Govemo, Panglin, Moncots do UtiiiQ, 
So. 93, fol. 1396. 

* Braganza Peretra, Orlcntt PorUigsese, XVi, pp, 69-70. 
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Shashtha-deva It 


was the son and successor of Guhalta-deva 
^ He is variously known in the inscriptions as Shashtha.Chatta, 
Chattala and Chattaya* *. We have already explained how Gu- 
halta-deva strengthened his position by reducing the neighbouring 
chieftains. Shashtha-deva closely adhered to his father’s policy. 
The result was that before the end of his reign he became the 
acknowledged master of the whole of the Kohkaij. 

In this achievement Shashtha-deva seems to have been helped 
by the dissensions that prevailed at this time between the north¬ 
ern and the southern branches of the ^itlhlra Dynasty. The in¬ 
scriptions however, though they allude to this unhappy occur¬ 
rence, do not disclose the names of the respective sovereigns that 
brought about this fatal conflict. Nevertheless if any iifercnces 
can be drawn from the extent of the territories of a dynasty at dif¬ 
ferent periods of its history, it may be presumed that the struggle 
took place in the reign of the Northern §ilahara King Arlkesari. 
For we are told in his Thana charter that he, unlike his predeces¬ 
sors, ruled over the whole of the Konkan *. This shows that Ari- 
kesari captured the latter territory from the southern ^ilaharas to 
whom, as we know, it origirtally belonged *. Our conclusion is 


« C.XILI, p. m 

* Ibid., pp. 309, 3(0; Fleet, KaitauMe Dynasffts, p. 567; Fleet, tmertptioas 

relating to the fCadamba Kiags pfQoajS.B.R.A.S., tX, p. Z73. 

* Astatic Researches, J, p,,,357. 

* t lie records of these tamlties slioiv that the hereditary kingdom of tire 

Northern SUatiaras comprised the Island of Satselte io the north at 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonty known as Kapardtka' 
dvtpa or Kavadt-clvipa; while that of the southern SU a bares consisted 
of the Konkan Nine Hundred naiaety, the major portion of the present 
territory of Goa and the Irldlge country, which probably included 
the Sawantwadi State and the Ratoaglrl District. Cf. Reel, Kanarese 
Dy/josties, p. 538. 
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further strengthened by Jhe fact that the Southern ^nafilra dynasty 
became extinct at about this period with RIttaraja as its last 
ruler* Now th^s Rattarija was a contemporary of the above- 
mentioned Arikesari which is a conclusive proof that the conflict 
arose during their rule. It must however be noted that though 
Arikesari prevailed against his enemies in this war, and even 
succeeded in putting an end to their sway, the result was not an 
unmixed blessing for the northern SiJaharas. For as the warfare 
had to be continued for a long time before the enemy was brought 
to complete subjection, this protracted struggJe must have natural¬ 
ly weakened the power of the northern Silaharas by exhausting 
their resources. The caiamity was further aggravated by the 
death of Arikesari soon after, as in the reign of his infant son 
Chittaraja, the authority of the central government was greatly 
relaxed *. 

This gave an opportunity for Shashtha-deva to make a bid 
fcr the sovereignty of the Konkan. Advancing from his capital 
Chandrapura, he first annexed the Konkarj Nine Hundred and then 
extending his conquests to the north subdued even Kavadi-dvlpa, 
the hereditary province of the Northern Silaharas. Referring to 
this expedition the N a rind ra inscription of Jayak^i li observes: 

As he took Kavadi-dvTpa and many other regions, built a bridge 
with lines of ships reaching as far as Lanka, and claimed tribute 
among grim barbarians, exceedingly exalted was the dominion of 
the Kadamba sovereign, whicJi many called a religious estate for 
the establishment (of the worship) of Rama”*. 

It is plain that the island of Lanka referred to in this inscription 
was not the island of Ceylon• This designation was metaphorical¬ 
ly applied to the island of Goa, which on account of its situation 


' Ttiere Js an mscriptlon of Rattaraja, which gtves him a date In the 
month Jyeshtha (May-June) of the KilaXa Samvat&ara, S. S. 890, cor- 
inpondla^lDA.D. lOOe. The copper-plate clianerof Arlkesarfis 
uated )n thu monlli of Kartika (October-November) of tticS.S.330.i.f- 
A.d, ]0J7, Astatic RestarcHes, I, p. He Beems to have died 
™ since wc see his son Cliittaraja making a (p-ani tn 

BhiJiefi 4 O^ant of LA-f ppp277,33D. Accor- 

dingly giving him a relen of years, he most have come to the thrnne 
InA. D. lOOa 
> Ibid, 

» £/„xtiLp. ara. 
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resembled the classic island of SlmhaJa. This is probably the 
origin of the title of the Southern SKlharas namely, “the best of 
the Siihhala Kings." The Kadamba chroniclers accepted this de¬ 
signation since the King of Goa had been vantjuished by their 
sovereign, and they could flatter his vanity by comparing him to 
the hero of the RSmayarja. who defeated Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka, That this was their intention is clear from the Degamve 
Inscription when it records (hat "the lord of Lanka was subdued 
by him," though "(he had) not (to his aid) the building of a bridge, 
nor the siege of a fortress, nor the efforts of the leaders of the 
monkey troops, nor yet the energy of the son of Vasumitra"'. It 
must however be said that the Lord of Lanka mentioned here does 
not refer to the King of the Southern Silaharas, who, as we have 
seen, had aheady been dispossessed of their kingdom, but to the 
northern Stiahara ruler, who possibly in conformity with the usual 
practice of adopting the titles of the defeated motiarchs had styled 
himself "the lord of Lanki” 

Shashtha-deva however md not wish lo exterminate the 
northern Silahlra power. What he wanted was to make them 
acknowledge his overlordship, and when this was agreed to he re* * 
stored to them their original kingdom, namely the province of Kava- 
di-dvlpa. This we gather from the Narendra inscription whicbi 
speaking of Shashtha-deva, remarks; "When the exalted valour of 
Chattaya deva in his sport upon the ocean reached him, Mammu- 
ri of the famous Tharjeya, hearing of it came into his presence, 
saw him, led him to his palace, and displayed intense affection; 
and he bestowed on him his daughter with much pomp and gave, 
to his son-in-law five takhs of goJd" *. 

It follows from the above extract that the ^llaharas ever since 
their defeat in the reign of Chittaraja had been feudatories of 
King Shashtha, Hence when he visited their court in the time of 
Mammuri, the third brother of Chittaraja, the former treated him 
with great respect befitting a suzerain lord and as a token of his 
esteem he gave him his own daughter in marriage. The composer 
of the inscription gives us an insight into the thoughts of Mam¬ 
muri at that psychological moment. "As though saying," he 
writes," 'To what other man that will repay me again with cor- 


‘ Rcct, fftscripttonf rtlalfng ta the Kodomba Kings o/Coa, J.8.B.R.A^.. 
IX, p. 27i 

• B, L, XII), p. 310, 
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responding kindnesSi rsthcr thnn this Lord of the OceiHi esn I do 
it?*, King Mammuri duly bestowed a garland on KingChattaya 
amidst the approval of the world, bearing.. .as a brilliant cxamplt: 
of liberality and a jhampat-atharya" \ This conduct of Mamraurt 
towards liis overlord Shashtha-diva has an exact parallel in the 
treatment given by Jayake^i I, the son of Shahstha-deva to his 
overlord the Chalukya Emperor Vikramiditya Permldl^eva. The 
same Narerdra inscription affirms that when the latter visited his 
kingdom, Jayake^i I, went 1o meet him, and bestowed on him hls' 
daughter, together with "abnndant ornaments, many damsels, a 

treasury, and wedding-gifts without count" ^ 

Another interesting fact mentioned about Shashtha-deva is that 
he made a voyage to the land of Saurl^tra. "When gardens on 
every side", the jnscription relates, "white plastered houses, alleys, 
horse-stables, flower gardens, agreeably connected bazars, harlots' 
quarters, and tanks were charming the eye, the Lord of the Ocean 
(Chattaya) duly proceeded on (his ships) over the sea in sport, 
along with (the whole populationfbf Gove with great pomp as far 
as the land of Surashlra". This voyage to Saura^tra reminds us 
of the one made by his father Guhalla-deva. It was evidently a 
pilgrimage made to the temple of Somnath, for the same inscription 
says that on this occasion Shashtha-deva Fixed a lower price for 
rootcamphor, so that all might partake of the worship of "thejord 
Somanatha" *. He also seems to have visited other sacred shrines 
suchasOokamaandtheMahalakshmi temple at Kolhapur*. 

It is clear from what has been said that Shashtha-deva was as 
great a ruler as his father had been. Consequently it is not strange, if 
we And that all the records that speak of him pay a rich tribute to his 
kingly qualities, "He became gloriously manifest", says the Degam- 
ve record of one of his successors, "as if he were a sixth among the 
bulls of the PSbdavas in the Kaliyuga to destroy the force of Duryo- 
dhana"*. The Goa charter of his son Jayakesi 1 states that he was 
successful In war like a lion among elephants and that he was the 
veritable column of the world *. We have already mentioned that 


1 £. i„ Xtl, p. m 
t Itild., p. 3061 
a tbid. 
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he levied tribute from "the grim barbanan tribes"*. The Cioa 
charter of Jayake^t above referred to speaks of his having daimed 
tribute from the sea-ports such as Simbualla, Seyita and Mega *. 
This may perhaps be understood to mean that he made tlie traders 
importing commindities into his kingdom from the above ports pay 
certain customs duties. 

The inscriptions do cot speak of Shasbtha-diva's abilities as 
an administrator. There is no doubt that lie had aiway:;; the good 
of his subjeL’ts at heart; and this is proved by (he fact that he 
reduced the price of camphor so that alt hrs subjects, both rich and 
poor, might take part in the worship of the gods without mucli 
difficulty * “He was kind to his people”, concludes the charter 
of JayakHf I, “and by his works he redressed aiJ the wrongs in 
his kingdom” *. 

it is no wonder that under the fatherly care of ^uch a prince, 
Ihe city of Goa grew and flourished. Encouraged byShashtha-deva, 
traders from difiereni countries must have flocked to this empori- 
um. We have alreadyi.quoted the glorious description of the city 
given iu the Narendra inscriptiun of Jayakesi II. With its parks 
and gardens beautifully laid out, its agreeably connected bazars, 
and the white-plastered houses; with its horse-stables, and' 
harlots'quarters, the city of Goa must have presented indeed a 
magnificent spectacle. We team from another inscription of 
JayakeSi found in Qoa, that the roads that led to Shasittha-diva's 
capital were always filled with a concourse of people who were 
going to or returning from his capital 

Sbashtha-deva ruled for a very long period. The earliest r&- 
cord that speaks of him is dated in the Plavanga Samvatsara, 

928 by mistake for 939, corresponding to A, D, 1007-08 V He is 
here fepresented as the mahamagdaleivara under the Chaiukya 
Emperor Jayasiihba il, who was then perhaps a Yuvarlja^ it is also 
obvious that the latter*s reign was synchronous with that of Shash- 


' EJ., XllJ, p, 307. These were perhapa the people ol the Ghauts, who are 

referred to in the rei^n of Jaynke^f Iff. 

* ArctiJvo da Secretaiia Qcral do Gdvemo, U tu 
5 RA, Xlllap.m 
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th8-deva;for none of his inscriptions speak of any other 
branch of the Kadatnbas as his feudatory. It is possible that 
Shashtha-diva reigned a few years more than hts overlord. A 
contimiationofthesamc Gudicafti inscription which reprwente 
Jayakl^i !. the son of Shashtha-deva as the mahamwidaleiyara of 
{hrChalnkya Emperor SSmeivara. the successor of Jayaji^a. is 
dated in the Snada Samvatsara fi.074 expired (by misiakc 97J> cor¬ 
responding to A. D. 1052-53 This would perhaps show Shash- 
tha^eva died in 1050 or thereabout after a long reign of about 

forty-five years* 



Jayakesl 1 


Chashtha-deva was succeeded by his son Jayake^i I. It seems 

S;ert“„,Mt.h.s.«>»g™U0l the feme, to' 

3 r^-nturv resulted in the firm establishment of me Kadami>4 
^ i». If rtiran CoriseaiientlV when Jayakesi 1 ascended 

sway over the Konkau. Conseqiieniiy wnc» j j 

the throne, he could venture to take the bold step gj maitmjr 
GfipaLpartaoa, the erstwhile capital Southern Silaharas, 

the principal seat of his government, "His arm’. says 

tion, “being the resting place for the * *^5/ .fuh the 

bravery he^ most fnergetkally Uluniinatiiig ^ ^ ^ 

abundance of hi. fame, spotless ‘fetn^® 

moon, made his firm abode in the city of Of 

J^vak^il was a worthy son of a gieut father, We 
his own copper-plate charter that many ■, 

other ports and of sea-girt islands paid homat;e 
reported to have always put hiniself at the ^ ,^^5 

fi«t which, says the inscription, "was 
fortified vessels to sail through the seas . The 
the fleet as an arm of warfare had been J subfug^ 

Shaslitha-deva, who had used it with great 
ting the NortUern ^ilaharas. Jayakdi. it appea^ 
record improved it and rendered it more efficient. It is not s'jange 
therefore. If before long he made hi. power felt by theneighbout' 

wXn, from the DegOTve inKriplion of 1* 
chitta that Jayak^l 1 slew the King of Kapardika-dvipa . 

I Flcei, Inscrtpllons reliiffftg to the Kadantba Kings ofOoa. 

• ArchlwdaSrelaria Oeral do aovemo, PaaBrui. Ateocaw da ReOto, 

• * Fleet, o,e,.p. 272. 



inscripliDn however does not mcnlion the name of this ruler, nor 
the circumstances that finally led to his destruction. Hut the fact 
that Mammuri, the northern Silahara King who had been restored 
to his kingdom of KIpardika-dvTpa by Shashthn-deva, died about 
Ihe year 1056 A, D, and that nothing is thereafter heard of his 
dynasty Tilt the year 1005, would suggest that It was Mammuri 
tMt met his death at the hands of Jayake^t. It may be that soon 
after the demise of the greal King Shashtha-dSva, his feudatory 
Mammuri, thinking that he could take advantage of the new 
Kjn^s inexperience rebelled against Jayakeii 1. But the laltcr, 
thanks to the efficient army and Heet left bv his father, defeated 
and killed tlie rebel and annexed his province to his already exteit- 
sive kingdom. From Kipardika-dvfpa he probably led an inroad lu- 
to the Lata kingdom for a grant of Ihe time of Jayakeii records that 
he killed the pride of the best of the La|as’ 


Jayake^j is also said to have uprooted a certain Kama-diva’, 
out who this Karaa-deva was is not specified in the lithic records. 
However while studying the htsforj' of the Dekkan. we are made 
aware of one Tnbhuvanamalla KIma-deva, w!:o ilved in the first 
12th century. He was a feudatory chief under the 
Uialukya Emperor Vikramldiiya VI and belonged tii Ihe PSrdya 
hot certain in what part of the country his kingdom 
histftfes, he seems to have had 
nSnJr’ r-f® ^ the Southern Kcmkaij for his 

Ehl H if'scjiptioos consulted by Dr. Fleet give iiim 

m Gakaiua. the best of towns", and 

Konkaoa rusAtro’**. It is clear from this that 
^ boTdtred on il.e northern side by 

nM Kadambas. This Close proximity was obviously 

etf on P' h ® relations. It appears that they encroach- 

xL mT^ • W ‘he facl that Kama-deva assumed 

he comesLd wVh Konkaija rashtra" would gotoshow that 

sovereignty over th. Kohkan. Thai 
Jayafce^l had to contend with a powerful rival is apparent from the 


* Fleet, O.C., p. Z72. 
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viragat found at Riya (Qoa). This inscription records the death 
in an engagement of Hadavala Oovarfgobbarasa, who was ad^ 
ministering the southern division of the Kadamba kingdom, with 
Ve||iapura, the present Velim.as his administrative headquarters'* 
Jayake^i probably directed this officer fo deaf with the sltutation 
but on his faiiure himself proceeded to the south and won a deci¬ 
sive victory over his enemy. 

We are told in these inscriptions that jayake^f I d^troyed the 
Chatjdas and the Chdjas*. Who these Chaqdas were, it is not 
possible to say at the present stage of our knowledge of the dy¬ 
nasties lhat ruled in the Dekkan. But with regard to jayak^i's 
relations with the Chojas we are informed in the N'arendra in- 
scriptJon that “he speedily checked the Chojas who approached 
recklessly as tlie ocean streams over its bounds" He seems to 
have come in conflict with them durlugonc of their inroads into 
the Ciialnkya Empire. We saw in the course of our narrative that 
this was the period when the Chojas were disputing with the 
Chalukyas their supremacy over the Dekkan. it is also known that 
though the Chalukyas suffered a few reverses at the ouiset, SD- 
m^vara, the Chaltikya Emperor, finally succeeded In uusfing the 
enemy from his dominions h In this task he was very likely help¬ 
ed by his loyal feudatory jayak^i. 

The friendship subsisting between the two royal families 
seems to have been strengthened at this period by the marriage of 
the daughter of Jayake^T to SBmSj^vara’s son Vikramaditya, when 
the latter visited the kingdom of the Goa Kadambas. ' When 
the monarch Permadi-deva", so runs the Inscription, “on I he 
borders of his land, came with Joy, he went to meet him then.gave 
him his own beloved daughter with pouring of water, lavishly 
bestowed on him abundant ornamenis, many vessels, a treasury, 
and wedding gifts without count, and became illustrious as 
a tree of desire unique on earth*’*. However it is strange that. 
Biihana does not mention this event in his Vikromanfctidevadtortta, 
He merely says that when Vikramaditya marched through the 


‘ AppcntlJ*,Ur,No.3* 

• tWd., No.2. 
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Malayai co-mlry, JayakeSi came to him and brought him presents 
Atv interesting detail is furnished by the Karihalasige inscrip¬ 
tion, which asserts that JayakeSi caused the Chalukyas and the 
Chuias tu become friends at Kanchi’, Taker! by itse!! this infor¬ 
mation is somewhat perplexing, as JayakeiUs always described in 
the other records as the destroyer of the Cholas. But this difficulty 
is cleared by Bilha^a in the VikrQmSnkadevacftarita, We have said 
that the Cholas made several attempts to encroach upon the terri¬ 
tories of the Chalukyas during this period. Bilhatja tells us that 
Vikramaditya decided to take some definite action against ihe 
Cholas and marched against them. He was however stopped 
from crushing their power by overtures of friendship on the part 
of the Chula King Raiakesarivarmma (Vira Riieiidra*deva‘>. who 
offered the'hand of his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya, on 
condition that the latter retired to the Tuhgabhadra^ It seems 
certain thut Jayakeii ioined his son-in-law in this expedition 
against the Chojas and probably acted as the plenipotentiary of 
Vikramaditya and concluded the above treaty with the Ch9!a 
sovereign. This theory admittedly gives a satisfactory expianatlon 
oi the fact recorded in the Karilialastge inscription, that Jayakesi 
brought about the friendship between the Chalukyas and the 
^ Cholas at Klnchi. 

Another achievement of Jayakesi is that he established the 
Chalukya in his kingdom*. The details connected with this event 
are also to be found in the VikramSnkad^achartia. After narrat¬ 
ing the incidents mentioned above, Biihaija remarks that soon after 
leaving Kanchi the news reached Vikramaditya that his father-in- 
law was dead and that there was a revolution in the Chdia king¬ 
dom. He at once started for the south and installed his brother- 
in-law OR the tiirone o1 Kanchi. He then returned to the Tunga- 
' bhadra. But lie heard almost immediately thal his brother-in- 
law had lost his life in a fresh rebellion and that Rajiga, the lord 


^ Buhler^ VikfamanJcadcvacfj^riia, latrod.p p- 34. 
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of Vengi*, had taken possession of the throne of KancW. He in¬ 
stantly prepared to give battle to Rajiga. The latter concluded 
an alliance with'Sonie^ vara 11, the brother of Vik ram ad Ilya, 
who was :their cornmon enemy. When Vikramadiiya at length 
reached Raiiga's forces. Somi^vara's army was encamped with 
hostile intentions not far off in the rear. And i^i the bloody battle 
that ensued Vikramadiiya was victorious. Rajtga Hed and Soro- 
awara was taken prisoner Bilha^a says that Vikramadityam firs 
intended to reatore his brother to liberty and to the throne. But 
eventually he decided otherwise and allowed himself to be pro¬ 
claimed King of the Dekkan’, _ 

in lighting this strong coalition Vikramaditya seems to have 
received valuable help from the Yadava pnnee beu^jachandra 11. 
For in the Vratakhaafla of Hemadri, Seuna is represented as 
having saved VikramadUya from a coalition of his enemies and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyaiya ^ (tis ® 

that Vikramadiiya solicited the help of his powerful feud t ry 
layaki^i. The latter thereupon went to bis assistance and m the 
wJrds of the record, overcoming all opposition he established the 

Chalukya in his kingdom. , t/i ■ the 

The losciiptlons also tell i» that JayakeSi I 

AlupasandlhePaltavasMlie former were the leod-ifo Hfa^.l 
Cha!ukyas.and had been reduced to submission by Vikramad tj a 
Vi' We have reasons to believe that the NojambaS. who callLd 

rhemS...avaaa.,hMlme harlalsoh^* 

the Sluoas Possibly in the confusion that followed me civu war 
between Vikramaditya and his brother Someivara. they renounced 
fh irjre*';l»r.o iL Wealen, Chaluk^^^^^^^ 

conclusion of the war. Viktamadilya niremed hm In 
Jayakiii to subiugate these 

^ The last accomplishment of Jayakdi mentioned 111 _ _ 

is that he assembled the Kadambas and that he made KTrtti, 
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Baaavasi obedient to tits willThe bearing of these statements 
has already been explained In the chapters on ^intivarmma 11 
and Klrltivarnima of the Hangal Kadamba family 

The enormous influence of jayake^l is also evidenced from 
the dynastic mamages that were concluded between the Kadamba 
and the other royal families ol the day. Thus we learn from 
the Dvynshdroyo by Hemachandra and Abbhayatilaka that Karga 
I, of the dynasty of the Chalnkyas of Anhilwad, married Mayanalla- 
devi, the daughter of a Kadamba princejayake^i who was ruling at 
Cliandrapura-’. There is hardly any doubt that tills was Jayakl^i 
1 of the Goa Kadamba family, for King Karna having ruled from 
A. D. 1063-64 to 1093-94 wras his conteiDporary * *, 

Hemachandra gives an interesting account of this marriage. 
Once an artist happened to visit the court of King Karna and exhi¬ 
bited to him a roll with portraits on iL Among others the King 
saw a portrait of a maiden of unparalalled beauty; and on inquiries 
he was told that she was the daughter of King Jayakeii of Chandra- 
pura. Further the artist said that many princes wished to wed 
her, but she refused them one and ai!. After some time she was 
shown the poi traits of princes painted by the Buddha fatis and see¬ 
ing the one of Kanja, she agreed to marry him. The artist added 
that it was for conveying this message that he had been specially 
deputed by her, and he delivered to the King the presents King 
jayak^l had sent him. The painter concluded by saying that 
“Raja Jayake^i, knowing that he (Kar^ja) was a great Mriharajal 
had sent him an elephant as a present". Kanja was pleased with 
this gift and went out privately to see It. After having examined 
it, he went into the garden where he beheld a beautiful woman, 
who very much resembled the lady whose portrait he had seen in 
the roll. On asking the maiden who was in attendance, he was 
assured that she was the same princess of whom the painter had 
spoken to him. Karrja consented to marry the princess and made 
her his Pat Rani (crowned queen) \ 
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We said above that JayakeSl) made the city of Goa, the 
capital of bis kingdom. There are a few Kadamba inscfiptions 
which give U 9 some idea of the spleodour of his capital. We are 
told in the Degatnve grant of Sivachitta-deva that: "The street of 
his fJayakSi’sl capital was conipfctely filled with the palanquines 
of his pandits, constantly passing, the poles of which were cover¬ 
ed with jewels, and inside which were qafvermg the golden ear¬ 
rings (of their owners)"*. One of his own charters remarks that 
It was a “beaotiftil and pleasing city, the abundant happiness of 
which surpasses the paradise of [ndra". The commercial prosper¬ 
ity of the place is attested by the fact that the city had trade 
relations with no fess than fourteen countries. This shows 
that the fame of Goa as a commercial centre on the west coast 
had travelled far and wide over the continent. The countries 
that are enumerated in the charter are Sihalla, Caltah, Zun- 
gavar, Pandu, Queralfa. Chandda, Gandda, Bangalla. Gfieatta 
Gurjara, Laita, Pusta, Srytam and Chandrapur V 

The above inscription records that the city owed a substan¬ 
tial part of its prosperity to the wise administration of Sadsno, a 
grandson of the merchant Muhammad who, as we have seen, had 
rendered valuable service to Quhalla-deva. Jayakeft appointed 
him governor of the Kohkajj. Prudent, just and liberal, he was 
weil versed In mathematics and "the fourteen arts, the four 
recourses, and the seven solicitudes". It is said that by his wise 
rule and excmpla^ conduct, he put an end to ati rivalry 
and heart-burning in the kingdom; and by visiting those who 
were suspected of ambition (?) with just retribution, he held 


cintamanl, p. 79. However th$ account ot her experiences in a 
previous oxtiienee makev ue believe that the stories contalecd tn 
this work are pure lenends. Moreover the tael that this work was 
completed only in the year 1361 of the VlkraiTiadlty .1 era (A. D 
13034), Ibid., p. VJI, /, i., two and a half centuries alter the cvcci, is 
another reason why we cssnut attach nueh importance to Its evi¬ 
dence. The Dvyasharaya on the other hand was writteu in the J2th 
century, hardly forty or jifty years after the happening ol the event, 
aud gives a plausible account oa the whole. 
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in check all the mischief-makers in the country. “The power el 
this pradhano" says the mscription, “was firmly established and 
he was sincerely esteemed by air*. 

The charter would also have us believe that in ancient days, 
there was not much trade at Goa and that the prosperity of 
the city dated trom the time w'hen this pradhano took tip the 
reins of government. For the inscription continues; “Under the 
adminisiration of this minister the city enjoyed great happiness 
and new increase of trade; and all its citizens became richer". 
When the other ministers became aware of the administrative 
abilities of Sadano, they all allowed him a free hand In their 
respective departments and Jayakesi vested him with extraordi¬ 
nary powers. 

Armed with these powers, Sadano now determined to estab¬ 
lish in (he capital a charitable institution, which in the Portuguese 
translation of this document is called “cosa misericordiosa'’, 
house of mercy. Accordingly he issued orders for its con¬ 
struction on Friday, the 3rd of Vaixaka, in the year Jaya, of the 
i. S. 975 or A. D. 1053v The object of founding this institution 
in the capital was to supply food to the poor and the helpless and 
to provide lodgings for the pilgrims. He appomted a standing 
committee who were charged with the duty of daily carrying out 
these provisions. For the upkeep of this bouse of mercy the ingen¬ 
ious Governor devised a new tax, which was to be imposed on the 
owners of trading vessels and merchants comiog from foreign coun¬ 
tries. The revenues thus derived, were made over to the house of 
mercy. “When this new customs duty was proclaimed," says the 
charter, “all the foreign merchants trading In Goa accepted it 
willingly and took a voluntary vow among themselves to pay the 
tax as a charitable contribution". Yet the fact that those who 
refused to pay this tax were penalised would indicate lhat this tax 
was not a voluntary contribution, but was actually imposed on 
them by royal authority, it was further enacted that if any rich 
person, native or alien, happened to die without issue, his 
property after deducting the expenses accessary for his funeral, 
which was to be performed with great pomp, should be transferred 
to the house of mercy, it is gratifying to observe that this 
income was devoted to performing the obsequies of the poor 
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dead. The expenses in such cases had to be paid by the treasurer 
in the presence of the King and of his minister ^ 

The PrabhandfiacinUtmant, above referred to, would have us 
believe that Jayake^i met his death by ascending a funeral pyre 
in order to fuifit the promise he had made to a pet parrot One 
day at the time of taking his meal, we are told, he called the 
parrot to come out of the cage. The parrot uttered the word 
“Puss", as if to say that it was afraid of the cat The King looked 
around and not seeing the cat, solemnly assured the parrot that 
he would kill himself, if it sustained any Injury from the cat. 
Thereupon the parrot approached the King and perched on the 
golden vessel, and was Immediately slain by the cat, which was 
lying hftiden under the vessel. When the King saw his pet kilted, 
he rose up and not heeding the importunities of the courtiers, as 
aforesaid burnt himself to death V The event, though incredible 
nowadays, could have happened in those days of which we are 
writing. Yet the book Is so crowded with incredible stories, that 
we are forced to rcjecl this account as a mere fiction of the author 
or a product of popular fancy. 


* Ibid. 

* Tawney, o. c., pp, t12-l 13. 



Chapter v 


Quhalla-deva Mi 


Q uhalls-deva was the son and successor of Jay^ake^i L He 
probably came to the throne In 1180, There ts an inscription 
of this King dated S. 1003 or A« D. 1181-82, which speak&of him 
as ruling the kingdom in that year^ 

it was probably in this reign that the island of Kavadi- 
dcjpa and the Iridige country were lost to the Kadambas of Goa. 
They were probably conquered from them by Anantapifa. For 
the Kharepatan copper-plate inscription describes as "casting into 
the ocean of the edge of hia sword Ihose fierce heaps of sin who, al 
a time o! misfortune due to the hostility of relatives, obtained 
power devastated the land of the Kohkap harassing gods and Brah> 
mans" * *. The obvious meaning of this is that Anantapala forced 
the Kadambas to give up the part of the Silahara territory which 
they had annexed in the previous reigns. That Ouhalia-deva and 
Anantapala were contemporaries is plain from the various 
grants and charters of the Kadamba and the ^llahara families. Thus 
the above record of Anantapala is dated in 1016 correspond¬ 
ing to A, D, 1095, while the KadaroU inscription of Guhalla-deva 
is dated in the 23rd year of the Chalukya era or A.D. 1098-99* 
There is no further mention of this ruler in the Kadamba 
records. It is possible that he died without an heir, for he was 
succeeded by his brother Vt|ayaditya in the early years of the 
12th century. 

Ouhalla-deva is described in the Kadaroti inscription above 
referred to as "the great lord of the best of cities by name Gopaka- 
pura". It is interesting to note that this tide Is for the first time 
conferred on a Kadamba rulers fact which is explained by the 
establishment of the Kadambas in the city of Oopakapatfana only 
during the reign of his father Jayakifi. 


r SfliirA /tidian Eptgfaphy, 1S26. Nb$, 47l-i7Z. 
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CHAPTER Vr 


VIjayadItya 


Y^jjayadjtya appears to have been a more successful ruler than 
T his brother Guhalla. He is described in the records as a wise 
administrator "through whose might no tate of woe was heard 
upon the earthWe are also Informed that he stamped under his 
feet "the proud forehead of kings” and dispeTled with his fruitfui 
lustre the darkness of his foes *. A further allusion in the record to 
the Kadamba fleet and his successful campaigns to distant islands' 
suggest that Vijuyaditya probably made good the tosses the 
Kadambas had sustained in the previous reign, in fact a grant of 
his son Jayake^i 11 speaks of the latter as ruling the Paiaslka 
Twetve Thousand and Kavadi-dvtpa Lakh and a Quarter\ with^ 
out specifying that Jayak^i himself reconquered the latter province. 
It may be inferred from this that Jayake^i EE inherited this terri¬ 
tory from his father Vijayiditya. This alone would explain the 
title given to the latter in the inscriptions that "he was a torch 
for the jewels of the land of the Konka^a"*. 

Vijayiditya married Cha^tala-devi. She was the mother of 
Jayak^i T] and the twin sister of Bijjala-devi, who was the mother 
of Jaga-deva of the Santara family of Pafti-Pomburchcha-pura 
(Humcha)*. 


' Pleet, Inacrtplions rtlaMa^ lo the Kadamba Kings of 0(ia,J.B,B,R.A.S,, 
XL p. 273. 

* ibid., P.2S3. 

1 ndd.,p.Z73. 

* &/., xm,p.m 

» Fl«l, l.c. 

* THce, Jgjnorc tmcrlpiions, p. 9S; Fleet. Kananse Dyaastiest p. 260, 



CHAPTER V!! 


Jayakesi II 


layak^i II. the"illustrious son’ of VIjayaditya, ascended the throne 
*^ 9 pnie time in A, D. 1104* *. !t is evident from the Inscrip¬ 
tions that the power of the Goa Kadambas reached the acme 
of its greatness during the reign of this monarch. The records 
speak of him as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya King Vikrami* 
dityaVl*. But the same records show that In the first years of 
his reign he aimed at a higher status and was eagerly waiting for 
an opportunity to free himself of the Western Chalukya control. 

This opportunity presented itself when the Hoysaja King 
Vishtjuvardhana invaded the Chalukya Empire and thus distracted 
the attention of the Emperor. The Hoysaja epigraphs tell us that 
Vishguvardana carried h1$ arms successfully so far to the north as 
to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krishgaverga. r. e. the 
Krishga*. The Hoy^ajas under the Immediate leadership of a 
Dagdanayaka named Gangaraja, are also reported to have inflicted 
a serious disaster on flic army of Vikramaditya VI. when the latter 
was encamped at Kannegala*. This was a signal for the maha- 
magdale^varas of Vikramaditya to rise In revolt against him and 
to try to throw off the Western Chalukya yoke. We find that 
many of these sub ordinate chiefs took advantage of this political 
disturbance and proclaimed themselves independent monarchs in 


r Appendix, Hi. Mo. 4. According to this record Kshaya eamyatBara was 
bit 43rd year, in the first halt of the t Ith centuiy, this year coincided 
with A. O. II4MT. 

t Ree*. Irntcri pirns rtlatiag iht Kodsmba Kings nj Goa, /. B. 0. R. A. S.. 
IX.pp.273, 284,300. 
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their own kingdoms ^ The Qoa Kadamba Klngja^ak^l I] seems to 
have followed their example and styled himself the “Konkaria 
Chakravartl'^ or the Emperor of Kofikan * *. 

The invasion of the Hoysaja King however caused no lasting 
injury to the Western Chalukya power. Vikramaditya command¬ 
ed his loyal feudatory Schugi ](, the Sinda chieftain, to proceed 
against the refractory mahamatjdatiivaras. Schugi 11 "pursued 
and prevailed against Poysala, took Dove, put to flight Lakslima 
in war, valourously followed after Paijdya, dispersed at all times 
the Mala pas, and seized upon the Kottkan^'^ The records also 
state that he gave Oove and Uppinakatfe to the flames *. Thus the 
punitive attempts of Jayake^f to establish his independence ended 
in dismal failure. 

Vikramaditya proceeded leniently with his Goa Kadamba 
feudatory, and the differences between them were very soon and 
permanently made tip. The reason for this seems to be that Vikra- 
raadifya bore genuine admiration for Jayak^i on account of his 
noble and warlike qualities. It could also be a stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of the Chalukya Emperor, as the latter at this more 
than at any other time was in need of loyal feudatories in the South 
to assist him against the rising power of the Hoysajas. He further 
sriengthened this alliance by marrying his daughter to Jaya- 
ke^i. There is an inscription of the latter which gives a detailed 
account of how he married this "ruby of the Chalukyas"On 
hearing duly", says the record," as far as he {Vikramaditya) could 
hear, of the brilliant form of Jayakesin who was thus illustrious, 
of the glory of him, who was beloved of the world, of the., ,of 
him who wasahhum^hokdof the universe, of the prowess of him 
who was a lion to the great valorous elephants of hts foes, the 
Emperor of Kuntaja, born of Karl's body, out of esteem for his 
marvellous Fame (said:) "to me formerly Jayakesin with gladness 
of spirit,,, so I will duly render this world fruitful to Jayakesin 
by praising him for ever." With these words displaying his 


Fleet, Old Canarest and Samertt trucrlpttons niatlng to the Slndavamsa 
ChUJfalRS,J. 5. B, R. A> XI, pp. 234,244. 

■ Fleet, InsetlpHom rtiating to Kadantba Kings of Qa3,J. B.B,R. A. 5., 
IX, p. m 

* Fleet, Old Cenartst and Sanscrit iRsefipRoits ReMi/jg to ifie Sinda 
vnntsa CAlt/tafns, /. B, B. R. A. S-, Xl, p. 269. 

‘ Ibid- 



majesty extending tiimself to his (full) height as if he were 
actually the Golden Mountain (Meru) that had come into his 
presence, having washed in a jewelled pavilion the lotus feet 
of Jayakesin) with true delight, while the prepared bright stream 
of water from the pitchers glistened, the Lord of Earth bestowed 
his daughter upon that crest-jewel of the princes*’ 

His marriage with the princess of the imperial Chalukya fami¬ 
ly. whose power was In the ascendant during this period, probably 
secured for JayalcHi a paramount influence among the chiefs of 
the Dekkan. Jayake^i knew how to make use of this valuable 
influence, and was thus able shortly afterwards In 1125-26 to 
claim for himself such distant provinces as “the Thir^ of Unukal 
and Sabbi, the Thirty of Kontakul, the Five Hundred of Kanungal, 
the Thirty of (Jt 5 ugrame(aiid) Kadaravatli, the Thirty of Pajalgunde, 
the Seventy of Vejugrame, the Five Hundred of Halve, and the Lakh 
and a Quarter of kavadidvipa”, besides the hereditary province of 
Konkana Nine Hundred and Palaslge Twelve Thousand The ex¬ 
tent of his kingdom will be brought home to the reader when we 
give the modem names uf these ancient provinces that comprised 
this vast Kingdom: 

{Jfiukat and Sabbi. Unkal on ihtt high road from Dharwar to 
HublL Sabbi was perhaps a contiguous village to Unkal which has 
become absorbed into Unkal. 

Kantakali, Perhap Kuntonahashallj, a small village two miles 
north-east of Hangal, that has a templeof Basappa with anlnscrlp- 
ilon dated 1147. 


• Xllt,p.3]]. 

t Ibtd, p, 323. This would mesa that jayakesf wa|^ war agaliut 
no less than three of the neighbouring powers, vft,, the Rattss of 
Saundattl, the Sindas of YeJburga and the Kadambu of Hangal 
who respectively posseted Velugrame, Klsukad and the Kaugat 
Five Hundred. The Inscrfpttoa however should not be taken literal- 
ly, For wo know for certain that the last ot these powers never 
Bcknowlcdged tho supremacy of the Ooa Kadambas, Jayakcsl^s 
ndlllaTy actlvfdes against them were probably confined to a few 
predatory raids Into Iholr kingdom- With regard to the SIndas how¬ 
ever, we may agree with the insctiptioii and believe that Jayakesl 
avenged I he deleat inflicted on blm by Achugt, acting snderlhe 
orders uf Emperor Vlkramadftya. In the same manner be might 
have also come Into hostile contact with Ibe Raltaa, in his greed for 
dominios; for It Is clear from the various plundering ncorsiofis which 
he undertook that he was a great aggressor. 
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ffanangal. HangaL Cf. supra. 

Utsagrumt and f{a4arava!tL Kadaroli in Santpgaiim Taluqua 
of the Belgaum District, in long. 74, 47, lat-15, 42 twenty mites 
towards the north-west from Narendra. Utsugrarae seems to have 
been a contiguous village afterwards absorbed into Kadaroli. 

Potalgande. Not tdentified. 

Veltigrame. The present Betgaum. 

fiaivc. North Kanara.. 

Kavndidvlpa. The island with tlve adjoining territory of Sai- 
settc, near Bombay, 

Palasige, Modern Halsi, ten miles south-east of Khanapur. 

jayak^i was a wise administrator and he peaceftiiJy goveincd 
his vast kingdom till A, D. 1135. fn this task he was ably assisted 
by his ministers and generals who were men ot exceptional 
ability and who were greatly responsible for the peace and pro¬ 
sperity that flourished in the country during his reign. The records 
make special mention of one of these high officials named Laksh- 
maija or Lakshmaijaraja, He was a great minister and Dandanlya- 
ka in the service of Vihramaditya, who gave him a commlssjon in 
tlie household of his daughter Mailala-devi Lakshma^a had lour 
sons, Bhavyarija, Soma, Lakshmaija and Singarasa (Singana or 
Siififia.!. One of these Lakshmanas, possibly the father, Is described 
in another inscription at Narendra as “the high minister, governor 
of the women's quarters, master of the robes, high chamberlain of 
Mailata Mahldevi,” and, “gre^t fovourite with the King". The re¬ 
cord then extols the exploits of this Da^danayaka sayings "Too 
awful to be faced, even when regarded from afar, he crossed 
over the Sahya (Mountains)^ drank up the ocean whose waters are 
naturally not to be traversed, eradicated the wicked, and settled 
the country, now the glorious Kotika^ has become free from 
dangers"* *. 

His son Soma appears to have been quite a literary celcbrily. 
He was conversant with the sciences of logic, grammar, literary 
composition and politics ^ 

Soma’s youngest brother, Siiitha, is also represented as a great 
minister and an eminent scholar '^Was he not indeed " says the 
inscription, "illustrious on the ocean-encircled earth, a Patanjali 
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{n grammatical sdcace, a Shadanana In the six systems of 
an ommiscient one in the multittide of teachings of literary com¬ 
position, praised by the v/hole world, a distinguished Ctilnaliya 
in the whole series ol exalted polity, a platform for the play of 
the dance of the brilliant goddess of speech? ” ^ From the same 
record we learn that Sirnha was a great general or DandanSyaka 
in the army of Jayak^i and the records describe him as * *'a skilful 
man an ornament of generals" *. We may deduce from what we 
have said above that Jayakeji extended, his royal patronage to ail 
the literary men in his kingdoin. In fact the Degamve grant of his 
sun ^ivachitta conflrmsourview when it states that he ^‘honoured 
the discourse of wise men", and that '*his conversation delighted 
in the pleasures of rhetoric". Furthermore, the same grant compla¬ 
cently remarks that in the doorway of his palace "the row of the 
umbrellas of his Pandits rivalling the moon tin their white colour 
or their roundness) were taken by the swans of his pleasure-lake 
with oulstretched necks for a line of clouds" ^ 

From the second quarter of the twelfth century however the 
Empire of the Goa Kadambas, which had reached its widest extent 
and the height of its prosperity under Jayakejj, suffered a little due 
to the encroachments on its territories of the HoysajaKing Vishnu- 
vardhana. We have already noted that during the political disturban¬ 
ces caused by the latter's rebellion against the Chaiukyas, JayakSl 
instead of remaining loyal to his overlord joined in the general 
attempt to put an end to the Chalukya hegemony. The Cbalukya 
power, it seems, was nut much damaged by these insurrections, and 
the Emperor took immediate action against the insubordinate 
feudatories and subdued them. The action of the Emperor however 
did not completely curb the ambition of the warlike Vishttuvardha- 
na. Foiled in his attempts to free himself of the Chalukya control, 
he now entered upon a career of subjugating the neighbouring 
mahimandalljvaras and extending the Hoysaja dominions at their 
expense. It seems probable that he did not encroach on Jayak^i's 
territories till the third decade of the 12th century. For the two 
grants of the latter at Narendra issued in 1125 A-D. make no refer¬ 
ence to the Hoysaja Invasion and vest him with alldhose territories 


t tbfd. 
t Ibid. 
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which art usually said to belong to him*. An inscription found in 
the Betur Taluqua dated l t33A. D. is perhaps the first Hoysaia 
record that mentions the annexation of /ayakeSi's territories by 
Vishnuvardhana. This monarch is here described as “a fire to the 
forest, the fighting Kadamba"; and again as “a wild fire to the for¬ 
est of the Kadamba"*. It claims for him along with other provinces 
wrested from vaiioiis kings, those of Hanga! and HaJsi, the latter of 
which certainly belonged to the Kadambas of Goa *. Another in¬ 
scription of the year 1136 seems to mention the same fact, when it 
says that he took Panungal in half a second with a simple flip of his 
finger..killing only with a glance......iiatha who was taking 

Kisukal; he pursued Jayake^i and gained possession of the PitasIge 
Twelve Thousand and the...Five hundred'**. The Five Hundred 
province here referred to was most likely Halve Five Hundred. 

But it will be wrong to suppose that these newly conquered 
territories remained long in the possession of Vishnuvardhana. 
The risings in these provinces were frequent and consequently no 
efficient control was possible. This we infer from the viragals 
found in theBelur Taluqira. One ofthem, whilst giving an account of 
campaigns mentions that in S. 1060 fA, D. 1138) Vishijuvardhana 
laid siege to Hangal*. The other viragal which is not dated 
records en passant the plundering of the same city by "the strong- 
armedVira-fmogaHoysaja-Deva”*. The facts that Vishtiuvardhaita 
was often obliged to put down rebellions in these provinces, and 
that, as we have already seen, his successors had to conquer them, 
anew, clearly show that his hold over these newly acquired domi- 
itions was rather weak and he did not have them under his rule for 
any appreciable length of time. At all events it is plain that the pro¬ 
vinces conquered from the Ooa Kadambas were very soon reco¬ 
vered by them. Fora viragai dated 1140 A. 0, records the death of a 
Hoysala officer in a cow raid made by Jayake^i in the Hangalnad ^ 
The record also states that Vish^uvardhana was on this occasion at 
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iHs capita] Bankapiirai St Is clear from this that in order to atttick 
a place so close to the capital, as Hangal is to Bankapura, Jayakeii 
must have previous to this date recovered the whole of the Patastgc 
Twelve Thousand from Vishguvardliana- 

Jayake^i. it is obvious from what we have said above, was as 
much of an aggressor as his adversary the Hoysaja King Vishni!- 
vardhanau He attacked even the HIngal Five Hundred of his rela¬ 
tives of the Kadambas of Hangal, as is evident from the above- 
mentioned inscription, which includes this province in his kingdom*. 
In zU probability, after the death of Vlkramiditya, his father-in-law, 
he once more made himself practically independent'd the Chain- 
kyas. Hence when Some^vara t|] deputed his faithful feudatory 
the Slnda chieftain Permadt I, the latter was also instructed b' 
proceed against jayake^l and bring him back to allegiance to the 
Chalukya power. The Naregat insedption uf Permadi 1 claims 
that he 'vanquished Kula^ekarankara, gloriously besieged Chatja 
and took his head, and with a sword (to behead him),alarmed, and 
pursued Jayake^i, seized upon the royal power of Poysaja who 
was foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses'’The King 
Jayake^i mentioned in this insciiption is no other than Jayakl^l ft, 
the Kadamba king of Qoa, as he was the contemporary of 
Permadi 1, 

It has already been noted bow the Kadamba sovereigns 
successively broke the power of the ^ilahlras of Nortliern Kohkan 
and how at length they succeeded in adding their territory to their 
kingdom. The last attempt for re-establishing their power was 
made in the days of the ^ilahlra King Anantapala. But this at¬ 
tempt, though it succeeded for a time, finally resulted in the 
complete subjugation of the King of Kapardika-dvipa by Vijaya- 
ditya. However after a long period of obscurity, the fallen fortunes 
of the Stlahara famiJy of Noiihem Kohfcaij were revived by one of 
their later reprentatives named Mallikariuna*. It is possible that 
the latter took advantage of the Hoysaja-Kadamba war and 
reconquered the Siiihira territory. It is also likely that in re-estab¬ 
lishing the Sllhara sovereignty in northern Konkap, he receiv- 
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ed important help from hi$ kinsman King Vijayaditya of the Karl^ 
hranch. For the gap of about half a century in the otherwise un¬ 
broken genealogy of the Silahara dynasty and the significant 
remark in one of the records of Viiayaditya that he reinstated in 
their territory the fallen lords of the province of Sthanaka (Thana) \ 
make us believe that the former was largely instrumental in restor¬ 
ing to Mallikaritina the kingdom of his ancestors. 

The record of Vijayaditya above referred to also states that 
he established at Goa some kings whose power bad been destroy- 

ed* *. The meaning of this passage is rather obscure, Neverthe, 

less H is not unreasonable to suppose tiiat Vijayaditya probably 
effected an amicable settlement between hSs relation Mallikarjuna 
and the Kadamba King Jayake^i, whereby the former was given 
the sovereignty over Northern Konka;rj, and the latter confirmed in 
his rule over the rest of the country; and thus putting an end to 
further troublesi he paved the way to amity and peace between 
the two ruling dynasties of the Kofikai; *, 

Jayake^i II died about 1147-48, for in that year he was succeed¬ 
ed by his eldest son Permadi 
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CHAPTER VIH 


SJvachItta and Vlshnuchitta 


layake^i It had by his wife Mailaja^devi two sons, Permadt- 
Jdiva and VijayId^tya^ The former, who was also known as 
Permardi-deva. Permadi and Perma, assumed, possibly on his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, the title of iivachitta. For according to an 
inscription of Jayaki^t Iff, his nephew, Pcrmadi-deva, "afterwards 
assumed the title of Sivachitta" * *. His predilection for this designa¬ 
tion can perhaps be accounted for by the fact that Permatii- 
deva was a devotee of Siva*. Vijayaditya on the other hand 
was a votary of Visht;u and accordingly called himself Vishpu- 
chitta. These records inform us that Vfjaylditya had also some 
academic titles such as Varilbhtishana or Sarasvattbhflshana. We 
are told that he won these titles after "having gained the favour of 
the tord of Gokarna"^ 

Permadi-deva succeeded to his father's kingdom in the year 
A.D. The Kadamba inscriptions of this period show 

that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards assodated with him la 
the government of his dominions. The earliest of them is the 
Sidhapur grant of Vijayaditya which is dated A.D, 115a It men¬ 
tions Vijayaditya as_ Vuvaraja and says that in the vicinity of a 
place called Sampagidi. the two were ruling the Palasige Twelve 
ThouMnd and the Kotikan Nine Hundred. From the title of 
Vavaraja. applied to Vijayiditya, we may deduce that he was 
ruling at Palasige as the viceroy; white Permadi resided at 
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their pjijicipal capitaJ Goa* *. The second part of the Hai$) m- 
scripiion aJso mentions Vijaylditys as reigning con^Dintly with his 
brother, and the fact that Kaliyuga Sathvat 4372 is cited as the 
twenty-fifth year of Vijayaditya’s reign is in perfect agreement 
with the initial year of the rule of PirToadi\ 

Pirmadi-deva married Kamala-devi, the daughterof Kama-deva 
and Chaftala-devL En one of the Degamve grants of Pirmadi-deva 
Kamala-devl is said to he of the Somavathja or the lunar race’; 
while in another Kama-deva is represented as belonging to Surya 
varhja or ‘the celebrated race ,of the Sun’^. This Kama-deva who 
cannot,_gn chronological grounds, be identified with either the 
Kama-diva of Uchhangt, or the one of Hingal, or that of Gukarna, 
seems to have belonged to a family about which, due to paucity 
of material, nothing can be made out at present. Eiowever the 
same ^damba Inscrlptious give us the name of his wife Cha- 
ttaia-devi, who was a princess “bom of a king of the race of 
the moon”*; and one of them states that she belonged to the Pap- 
dya family*. This Plndya branch was no doubt the one that had for 
its capital the historic city of Uchhangi. The Papdya monarch who 
became the father-in-law of ECama-deva was possibly the great 
Raya-Plpdya, whose rule seems to have ended about the middle 
of the twelfth century 

Kamala-devi, the wife of Permadi, is described as the “chief 
queen among his wives, the centre of his love, the object of his 
respect, as Rohipr alone is more cherished by the moon than other 
stars"*. She was generous to a fault and “her desire to grant equal¬ 
led the wishes of supplicants'*'. She was responsible for the dif¬ 
fusion of learning among her subjects. It was for this reason that 
she with her husband established a number of agrahSras or seats 
of learning in many parts of the kingdom. In these agraha~ 


* Pathak, A fCadataba tuxriptfenatS/dliapiir, I.A., Xl, p. 2T4. 

’ Fleet. IitfcripNon relating to the Kaiiomba Kings of Q(ia,JS.B R.A,S„ 
IX.'p. m 

* Ibtd., p.274. 

* tbW., p. 295. 

* tbid. 

* Ibtd.. p.274. 

t Cf. Rke, Mfsote and Coorg, p. tSO, 

' FTeet. InxHpiiam retattagla IheKadamba Kings of OW, 

IX. p, 274. 


* Ibid. 
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rass. variety oi subjecls such as the V^as. Vedangas, Nyaya. 
Miminsa, Sankhya. Voga, Vedanta. Smiili, Ulhasas, and 
were taneht besides the best systems of astronomy .The property 
of the agiahSra was divided into shares, the income from which 

was utilised for different purposes *. 

Kamala-devi was also responsible for the erection of not a tew 
temples in the kingdom. We have it on record that she budt the 
small temple decorated with elegant carvings in honour of the god 
iri-Kamalanarlyaua and the goddess Sri Mahalakshmi at 
ve. It was constructed by Tippoia. tlie SSfrod/ion or mason of the 
god Bank^vara-deva and the son of the SHtradbon Hotoja of 11“* 
vinablge, which Dr. Fleet supposes to be the present Raybag in 

the Kolhapur State, and by Tippoja’s son Bagoja*. 

Th^ records describe Peimadi-dSva as a monaTch of otitsiancJ" 
ing ability. “Mankind knew him”, says the Halsi grant, "as tht‘ 
abode of learning, lustre, prudence, and sportiveness, of benevti- 
lence and of profundity, of highmindedness, of valour and of kmg^ 
ly fortune, of bravery and of spotless fame, above all othere the 
husband of the lovely woman Delicacy”'. Another inscription 
calls him "a very Meru among the kings descended from Tnlocha- 
nakidaraba” *. which may be taken to imply that he was by no 
means inferior to the other kings of the same line who pr^eded 
him. In fact one of the inscriptions of his nephew Jayakesi IN by 
way of sumarlsing bis achievements remarks that “lie was beautiful 
on account of the dancing creeper of his fame in all the ten quar¬ 
ters”; that he ‘'was famous for his valour”; that he “was like the 
black cobra to the proud inimical kings”, and that he "was wor¬ 
shipped by water of rays proceeding from jewels set in the crown 
of kings” That there is little exaggeration in this accout is o^ 
vions from the fact that the Kadambas still counted among their 
territories that of Velugrame Seventy which they had seized from 
the Sindas in the previous reign, doubtless in spite of the efforts 
of the latter to recover this province. This might perhaps explain 
the title of Malavara-mlri. "the slayer of the Malavas or people 


‘ Ibid., 275, 

^ iWd.* PP+ 27&-77* 

1 Ibid,, p. 295. 

* rbM.,p.m 
^ tdid., p.295. 
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uf the ohaut country” aBSumed by P5rmadi-deva, which probably 
refers to the subjugated province of the Vetugrame Seventy. Final¬ 
ly the Oulhalli grant describes Pinnadi-dicva as 'the lord o1 the 
western ocean' * *, which Is a clear evidence of the (act that th« 
Kadambas of Goa had still retained their naval supremacy. 

Permadi-deva was a feudatory of the Chalnkyas and re¬ 
mained faithlul to them till their downfall in A. D, tl56. One of 
the inscriptions speaks of him as “the great matjdaldwara who 
lias attained tlie five great ^abdas" ^ It is possible that as lie 
was partly a contemporary of the Chatukya King Taila Ell, he was 
the latter’s vassal. His own records of this period assign to him 
the government of tue Kohkarja Nine Thousand, Palasigc Twelve 
Thousand and Vejugrame Seventy. On the overthrow ol the Cha- 
lukya dynasty however, Permadi proclaimed his independence and 
styled himself A’ortfrnnoCftaJtravar/f or the Emperor i ( the Konkarj, 
To all appearances no immediate steps were taken by t!ie iCajachur- 
yasjhe succesors of the Chaiukyas, to impose their suzerainty on the 
Goa Kadambas. This was because the Kalachuryas were engaged 
in the first period o( their hegemony in subjugating the Santa ras 
and the Kadambas of Hangal and later in a deadly conflict for 
supremacy with the Hoysajas. In 1181 however pea« was con¬ 
cluded between the two rival powers^ and the Kalachuryas 
thereupon turned their attention to the Kadambas of Goa. it seems 
likely that Permadi-deva had died atsout this lime, probably with- 
out issue, leaving his kingdom to his brother Vishnuchitta or Vija- 
yadilya*. We are informed by a Kalachurya inscription of 1181 
that King Ahavamalla deputed Daodanayaka Chandugi-deva to 
subdue the Goa Kadambas, and that this general burnt the temto- 
lies of the brave Vijayaditya’, who was no other than King 
VishDuchitta of Goa. But it is not known for certain whether the 
latter acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuryas, la a 


I Ibid-, p. 3D0. 

t Fleet, Kanarese DynasHes, p. 5«». , js c o j u 

* Fleet* insCffpitons rdttUng ia tfte Kings 0/ CrtJflp 
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Soanded la bpfiour uf a ktug. 


* Ibid. 

* TlJc rrtsSniOTihliLi that the foMrlptions of this period, uohke the 

earlier on«, speak ol Viiayaditya alone without menliontp* Jh'^ 
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Uketlhood he did not, as this expedUion was a raid rather than 
a military campaign. Moreover the Hoysalas renewed Iheir slrug- 
gte this year and the Kajachtiryas were in consequence compelled 
to stop operations against the Goa Kadambas. 

Though Vishnuchitta was so far successful in maintaining his 
independence, he completely failed when he was faced by a formi¬ 
dable enemy like the Hoysala VIra Ballaja II, With the defeat of 
the Kajachuryas by the Hoysa[asthe Qoa Kadambas became the 
vassats of the latter. A Hoysaja epigraph of this period expressly 
states that Vira Ballaja levied ijibute from the Goa Kadamba King 
Vijayaditya S 

Vi^ayaditya continued to be a feudatory of the Hoysalas for 
some lime, when during the struggle for ‘iupremacy between them 
and the Yadavas, the Hangal Kadamba King Kama-diva march¬ 
ed against the Konkag and compelled Vijayaditya to transfer his 
allegiance to him. That the Goa Kadambas did acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Hangat branch is evident from the inscriptions of 
both Ihe dynasties* *. 

The inscriptions disclose the names of two of his queens: 
Lakshmi-devl, the daughter of a certain Ukshmi-deva\ and Pafr 
(amaha-devi, the mother of his son Jayaklii *. 


* ibXL, p. ns. 

* Corn. Desa tnser/pHons, tl, p. 605, referred m by n«t, Kaimnie Dynas- 

tla, p. 555; Appendix, III, No. 6. a. ante, p, 147. 

1 Fleet, Kanarese p. Sffit. 

* Flee), On Somt Sanskrit Capptr-ptUles found la tfis Beigaant Caltedor. 
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CHAPTER IX 


JayakesI 111 


layakiil 111, the son of VtiayadJtya and of his queen Paffamaha- 
devl, succeeded to the throne in about A- D, 1187-88, 

We have already seen that Kama-deva, the Hlngal Kadamba 
King imposed his overlofdship over the Goa Kadambas towards 
the end of Vijaylditya's reign. This overlordship could not have 
been anything but noininal in character, having regard to the 
unsettled nature of the country at the close of the I2th^ century. 
Hence immediately on bis accession to the throne Jayak^l declar¬ 
ed himself independent of the Hangal Kadamba sovereign, as is 
shown by the titles assumed by him, all of which are calculated 
to show greater power than is ordinarily wielded by the tnalwr 
maodalKvaras. In his Kittur inscription for instance, JayakSt 
bears the rare appellation of MflMmaAfcivnra or the great King 
and again the/?ayo/af5fa or the first among Kings*. One of the 
Manguqdj records calls him the Ko^kana-ChQkf&vdrti or the 
Emperor of the Kohkan*. His inscription in the Bombay Museum is 
perhaps the only record which represents him with the old title of 
the Kadambas, namely mahamapdalHvara, which, may be taken 
as a merely conventional form*. 

The inscriptions of Jayake^i that have come down to us do 
not afford much historical Information about this sovereign. Never¬ 
theless we know from the Goa copper-plate charter of his grand¬ 
son Shashtha-deva Hi that he married one Mahi-devi and had 
by her a son called Tribhuvanamalla*. No materials are available 
to find out the Uneai descent of this Queen. 

Jayak^t HI is described as a fairly successful ruler. The 
Mangupdi inscription, mentioned above, speaks of his briillant 


* [bid., pp. 301,3(17. * Appendln, til. No. 5. 

> Appendt)!, in. No. 33. 

♦ Fleet, Samcrit and Qtd-Kanartse tnxfipiiom, /.A, XIV, p. 288. Fleet, 

Kanartse p. 572, 



CHAPTER X 


Trlbhuvanamalla 


'T^he next Kadamba ruler was Trtbbuvanamaija * *, The name 
^ Tribhuvanamalla givi;rt to this King in the Goa charter olhls- 
SQn Shaiilttha'deva, appears to be a title of dignity rather tlian a 
aame; for a coin published by Elliot bearing the name “Sova-^Sva” 
seems to belong to this king *. The cyclic year of this coin is 
Bahudhanya, corresponding to 1218-19 A. D. which probably falls 
within the reign of Tribhuvaitamalla. That this is the probable year 
of the coin and not IISS-SP dr 1278-79 is cJcar from the fact that 
the inscription on the reverse of the samc coinmentions Shashtha 
and Sova-deva’, This would show that Sova-deva and Shashtha 
were perhaps jointly ruling the kingdom^ Consequently the 
year Bahudhanya of the coin must be a year not far retnoved from 
the reign of Shastha himself. Hence the probable name of Tribhu- 
Viiji iIiiihIJ Si sscTHS to be SovA-d^Via. 

There are no records of this monarch and the little information 
we have of him is obtained from the above Goa .'copper-plate 
grant of his son Shashtha^eva 111, This record tells us that his 
called Manika-devi, and a daughter of his was married 
to Kama-deva, son of Lakshmi-deva *. 

If one could infer anything from the proud title of Tribhuva- 
*i^^i *** would seem that he maintained the independence of 
meitingdo^ intact for a longtime and even enhanced its glory, 
nic-prevail rug confusion in the Dekkau during this period, conse- 
qii, rtt oh fhe^constant wars between the Hoysalas and the Vada* 
vas and their inability to subdue the recalcitrant tributaries, no 


■ Flea, Sanskril tittd Oid~Kanafe$i; lasertpttoas, L'A~ XIV 
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doubt afforded an advantageous opportttnUy for the main ten anee of 
this independence. The country grew pmsperoiis under his rule and 
that the title of 'the wrestler of the three worlds* which he assu med 
was no empty boast Is shown by the Yadava tnscriplf^ at Hasa-. 
lapain which says that the "Kadambas were glorious in the Kon- 

Towards the end of his reign however, Tribhuvanamalla suf¬ 
fered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Yadovas. The con¬ 
test for supremacy that had been carried on for over half a cen¬ 
tury in the Dekkan was at last decided in favour of the Yadavas, 
andSinghaija It forthwith started on his campaign to impose his 
suzerainty on the neighbouring rulers* The same Inscriplion 
tells us that VTchana, the viceroy of Singhana II, of the southern 
part of his kingdom who bad already subdued the RaHas. the 
Pandyas, the Hoysalas and other kings, also conqucreu the 
Kad^bas', It is probable that Tribhuvanamalla pul up ii 
stout resistance and he was perhaps slain in the battle* With 
his death the power of the Kadambaa seems to have been entirely 
crippled and the dynasty dispossessed of its kingdom For we 
see that the battle took place before the year 1237-38. which 
is the date of the inscription, and Shashtha-deva III ascend^ the 
throne in A. D. 1246-47, helped by his brother-in-law Kama- 
deva. This would show that after the disastrous defeat of fn- 
bhuvanamalla by VTchapa, the Kadamba prince was rendered ' . 

homeless, and it took not less than ten years for him and Kama- 
deva to reconquer the territories captured by the Yadavas. 


1 Fleet, A Copptr-piait Grant nf the Devagirl Yiidam King Singhana //, 
y.fi.B.fl.A.S., XV. p.3M, 
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CHAPTER X r 


Shashtha-deva HI 


S hashttia-devawho wasalsi} known as ^ivachitla-'Chattaya-de- 
was th* son of King Tribhuvanaraatla. We have two records 
of the time of this ruJer; one is a copper-plate charter from Goa 
which, giving a date corresponding to A. D. 1250^1 as his fifth 
year, fixes the Parabhava Sathvatsara, Kaliyuga-Samvat 4343 
current, corresponding to A- D. 124h-47, ashisfirst regnal year 
The other is a stone inscription at Buradasingi in Huhli Taluqua 
from which we gather that in spite of bis feudatory title, lie was 
ruling as an independent king *, 

It has already been noted that it needed an extraordinary 
effort on the part of SUastha-dIva to succeed to the throne of 
his ancestors. In this task Jie was considerably helped by his 
brolher-ifl'law Kama^deva who also figures as King Kama and 
Kavapa in the body of the Goa grant*. Now who was this Kima- 
deva? The record tells us merely that he was the son of Lakshmi- 
deva, but does not give the name of the dynasty to which he 
belonged. However the mention of his father, makes one suppose 
that the latter was alive when the gratit was made. 

While studying the history of the Dekkan we come across 
three persons bearing the name of Lakshmi-deva. The first is the 
father of LakshmMevi, the wife of Vi jay adit ya, the Kadamba King 
of Goa. The second is the Raffa chiettain Laksbmi-deva who ruled 
during the early years of the thirteenlb century*. The third person 
to be called after this name was LakshmNleva 11 the Ratfa maha« 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Otd-Kanarese Inscriptions, /.4., XIV, p. m Q. Fleet, 

Kanartsi Dynasties, p. 372,. 

* Fleel, kamnst Oynasttes, p, 572. 
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niandaie^vara whose date is S. S. 1151 the Sarvadhari Samvat- 
sara, or A. D, 1228* *. Kama-iteva who married the sister of the Goa 
Kadamba King Shashttia-deva was possibly the son of this chief. It 
was at the time of Laksbmi-deva 11 that the Raftas were reduced 
by the Vldava Datidanayaka Vtchat;a We may presume that on 
the death of Singhaga in 1245, Lakshmi-deva, took advantage of 
the change of rulers and reasserted his independence. Having 
thus retrieved their tosses, the Rattas perhaps helped their re¬ 
latives of Goa in recovering their lost territories. This is probably 
what the inscription means when it describes Kama-deva as the 
establisher of Shashtha. 

The successors of Singhaga however, soon reasserted their 
authority and crippled the power of the rebels who had renounced 
the Yidava supremacy. But it ts doubtful whether these feuda¬ 
tories were deprived of their kingdoms. One thing is certain how¬ 
ever, that the administration of these provinces was thoroughly 
overhauled,and Yadava officers were appointed who were charged 
with the collection of the imperial dues and the supervision of the 
activities of the feudatories. It was thus that tiie Kadambas were 
reduced from the position of semi-independent chiefs to that of 
ordinary mahimagdale^varas. Among these Yidava officials ap¬ 
pointed at this time, the records mention mahapradhlna Achytita- 
nayaka, governing the Sasaii District, L e, Salsette in the Kohkan, 
in 1272; and a certain Krishga-deva, governing the whole of the 
Kohkan in A. D. 1289 \ 


* Fleet, fnscrtptlont ff€,ating lo the Rfitta Ckteflalns cf SmniatHt 

J. B.B. R, A,S.. X,p. 2 eo. 

* Fleet, A CQpptf^plaie Gnnt of the Dtvagirt Yadsva King Singhaaa il, 

J. 8, B. R. A. S., XV, p. 384. 

* Cl, Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. S2^530. 



CHAPTER XII 


Kama-deva 


W e have no authentic epigraphic information about the extent 
of the rule of Shaslitha-deva. The second and last inscrip¬ 
tion of his, referred to above, is dated A* D, 1257. The fact that 
there are no more inscriptions oi this ruler would perhaps suggest 
that he died soon after issuing this grant, probably in A.D. J260, 
or thereabout, and as he left no issue, the kingdom passed to his 
brother-in-law Karaa-deva. The copper plate jnscription from 
which this information is derived gives Kama-dev a, who is there 
styled Camapoto,adate which according to Seithor Miguel Vicente 
d’Abreu corresponds to A. D. 1243 But the fact that Shashtha- 
deva ascended the throne in 1246-47 proves that this date is 
wrong, and hence the correct date of Klma-deva’s accession 
should be placed In A.D. 1260. 

It wa^ in the reign o( Kima-deva that the Yadavas would 
seem to have relinquished their hold over the Konkaij, As has al¬ 
ready been related, their power was rudely shaken when In 1310 
Devagirl, their capital was invaded by Mallik Kafur, the general 
of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-dln *. And as was to be expected, with 
the withdrawal of the Yadava legions from the Dekkaii the Goa 
Kadambas became practically independent 

After reducing the Yadavaa. Mallik Kafur marched to the South 
and overran the whole of Goa, Ferlshta tells us that on this occa¬ 
sion he penetrated as far as Rameswur on Ihe sea-coast, /- e, Cabo 
d« Rama, South of Ooa, where he caused a mosque to be construct- 
fid and ordered prayers to be read out according to the Muham- 


* Cottiaeau-d’Abreu, Bosqudo Htstorico de Coa, p. 11, ncle (a|. Camapote 
to be a corrupted form o( Kamapali or Kima.ilevo. 
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madan faithIt will be seen from this that the expedition 
had disastrous effects on the Goa Kadamba kingdom, as Gupaka- 
pattaga, the capital, was destroyed or at least occupied by the 
Muhammadan troops. Wc arrive at this conclusion from the fact 
that It was about this time that the Kadambas transferred their 
court to Chandrapura, the present Chandor. 

if this invasion took place in the reign of Kama-deva, it 
seems certain that he could not have lived for a very long time 
after this event For supposing- that he was twenty-five years 
of age in the year 1248, when he helped his brother-in-law in 
recovering his dominions, he must have been an old man of 
eighty-seven or eighty-eight when this invasion took place. 


I h)Jd., 373-3f74. Ramesvar here allud^ to mast the p.ilnt of that nitne 
[n Casara, Soulli ot Qoa, and not that at '’i\dain'$ Bridge" on the 
gulf ol Manar. Ferishla-BrlggSj 1, 374. 
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CHAPTER XnI 


The End of the Dynasty 


T he occupation ol Goa by the Delhi Muhammadatis was only 
temporary, as their object was plunder and not the perma¬ 
nent occupation of the country. Consequently on the return of the 
Muslims to Delhi, the defeated monarchs came back and took 
possession of their respective kingdoms without any opposition- 
We are not Jn possession of any details to ascedaiji the name 
and the titles to the throne of the succes^sor of Kama-deva. He 
may have been a son of his or a near relative, ft would appear 
that it was with this prince that Baltaja-diva III, the Hoysaia Empe¬ 
ror, concluded a defensive alilance against the Muhammadans 
Ferishta calls this prince the Raja of Maabir, which term we have 
already explained as meaning the King of the west coast, and as 
there were no kings on the West so powerful as the Kadambas, the 
Raja of Maabir was evidently the King of the Goa Kadambas. This 
is supported by the fact that the latter styled themselves "the Lords 
of the Western Ocean" ^ Further we have already mentioned the 
□pinion of Mr. Briggs that the Muhammadans of India in common 
with the Arabs called the west coast of Hindustan. Maabir or ttie 
landing pJacc, from their making it the first place of disembarkat¬ 
ion after their departure from Arabia* *. From this we may conclude 
that in a narrower sense this term was probably applied to the 
coast of Kohkap, for the reason that there existed at this time con- 
siderabte commercial intercourse between Goa and Arabia. 

Just as VTra-Ballata ill fortified the northern boundaries of his 
Empire and built the city of Vijayanagara, so the last Goa Ka- 


r Cf, ante, p. 160; Ferrshla-Bri^, I, p. 427, 

* Cf. ante, p. 160; £ A, Xh, p. 303; Fleet, injcfiptlons Rttatlas to tbi Ko- 

damtia Kitt^s of QoaJ. B. B. R. A. S., IX, p. 300. 

* Ferltbfa-BrlEgs, J, p.3?l 



dsniba King seems to have transferred the capital of his kingdotn 
from Goa, to the foriiffed city of Chandrapura or the present Chan- 
dor. This city, as we know, had been the early capital of the Dy¬ 
nastyand it was destined to witness the end of the same. 

The conquest of Uoa by the Muhammadans, subsequent to tlie 
YIdava victory over the Kadamba King was evidently the reason 
for the final transfer of the capital from Gopakapa^fana to Chsndta- 
pnra. The sefeclion of Chandrapura was undoubtedly due to the 
stronger geographical siiuatlon of the new capital separated from 
the niain land by a broad river—the Zuanm. In fact the name 
of Gbpakapaftana does not appear any more in the history of 
Southern KonJean. And the first mention of Goa in later docu¬ 
ments is found in Perishta when the latter refers to the conquest 
of the country by the Bahamani Sultans, This city mentioiied 
by the Muhamanadan writer was the new capital of the Konkan, 
built on the Mandovj, which was to become famous efter a 
century and a half under the Portugese domination. The 
Comentarios do Grande Afonso de Albaquergue written by his son 
make a slight reference to Hie remains of the old Hindu capital* *. 
Towards the close of the last century some carved stones lying 
in a field near the main road going to Agaji were said ia he the 
jambs and llniel of the old Kadamba palace. But even these stones 
have now' disappeared. There is however a tank not far from 
the above field which is traditionally known as Kuzmorayachem 
namely the tank of the Kadamba King. The neighbouring 
hill on the top of which the convent called Pilar is built appears 
to be the site of a temple in the ancient Kadamba days. At the 
foot of the hill within the compound of the convent there is a 
small well of lateritc stone which was undoubtedly part of the 
old shrine. Within the same compound a middle sized decapitat¬ 
ed stone Nandi was found ^ This piece of sculpture Is an evident 
slm of the fact that this was a Saiva temple. 

/ Not long after, Goa was again invaded by (he Delhi Muham¬ 
madans, In 1327, immediately after his accession to the throne, 
Muhammad bin TugJak sent a great army for the conquest of (he 
Oekkan. We are informed by Ferisiita that the Sultan completely 


' Cf. ante pp. iaS-169. 

* Comentarios d(f Grarjde Afonsif de Aibagnerqae, i, p. 330 , 

^ 'I'hlsi Nandt ts now In the Mci^uni of the Indian HfGtoduJ Research 
Institute, St, Xavier'S College, Boinbay. 
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“siib]Ugati:id the distant provinces nf Dwar-Sumoodra, Maabir, 
Kampila, WurdEigol| Luknowty, Chat ^aun (Cbitagong), and Suo- 
nargaun", and *‘the whoie of the Carnatic. b;>th in length and 
breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman*’ ♦, i,e. ihe Ara¬ 
bian Sea. It follows from thb that Muhammad bln Tngiak again 
conquered the kingdom of Maabir as far as the Arabian sea. It is 
probable that at the first invasion of Goa by Ataiiik Kafur, the city 
of Chandrapura, not being then the capitai of the kingdom, had 
been spared by the conquerors. But on this occasion it seems to 
have peri'hed at the hands of the new Muhammadan invaders. As 
a matter of fact in the course of some excavations conducted In 
Chandor by the Rev. H. Heras and a batch of postgr aduate research 
students of the Indian His tor tea I Research Institute, St. Xaviefs 
College, Bombay, a copper coin of Muhiirnmad bin Tuglak was 
found within the gnrhAog/Irlrd of an ancient §aiva temple, wiiiic 
removing the debris and mud which occupied the space. The party 
also came upon a badly mutilated granite Nandi, nearly six feet 
long, at a place not far off From Us original position, in front of the 
temple. In the garbhagrtha itself a stone image of Vaishnavi, one 
of the Saptamltrakas, was discovered, which appeared to have 
been purposely destroyed, the iconoclasts however leaving intact 
Vaish^javi and the left leg of KumSri. The copper coin, mentioned 
above, was probably dropped by one of these soldiers of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tuglak while engaged in the work of destroying the temple. 

The Kadamba King would appear to have resisted the attack 
and was probably reckoned among the slain. Even supposing that 
he survived the tnvasiun, it is extremely unlikely that he lived many 
years more. For when Kama-deva died at the ripe age of S8. in 
1310-11 .his son must have been already preEty old and so could not 
have lived till 1345, in which year we hear for the last time of the 
King of Chandrapura. 

Ferfshta relates that soon after the departure of Muhammad, 
"all these conquests....were wrested from him, and continued 
separate Oulbarga which wa? among the Dekkanese states the 
closest to Delhi is known to have successfully revolted in I3i7*> 
Sill the Hoysala Emperor and the Kadambas of Goa whose king- 


* Fcrlslita>Brl)>g«, I, p, 4(,1. 

» Ibid., p, 414. 

» Cf. Grlbble, A Hlsiaty of the Dectan, I, p. 22. 
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doms lay further soutfi and fciuth-west, prcbably did not hesitate 
so long, but proclaimed their independence as soon as the Sulrai) 
had crossed the Narbada* The chief who came forward to r< store 
the faded glory of the Kadambas w«S pn>bably the grandj on of 
Kama-deva, 

Though Qoa was never nioie invaded by the Deihi Sultans 
fhe Kadambas were not h ft undisturbed for long. An enmity 
soon broke out between the reigning sovereign and one of his sons; 
and the tatter, as Ibn Batuta teils us, wrote to the Nhwab DtemaU 
uddin (JamaUud-dinf of Honavar inviting him to seize Sindabur, r, e. 
Chandrapur a‘, promising lhat he would embrace Isiam and marry 
the Kawab's sister, Jamal- ud-din accordingly equipped a fieei of 
fifty-two vessels. On Ibn Batuta expressing his wisii tu join tlie 
expedition, Jic was made the commander of the fk-et, under the 
personal supervision of Jamal-ud-din. Ibn Batuta gives us a graphic 
description of the storming of the citadel. On Afonday late lii tire 
evening, he writes, they arrived at Sindabur and entered the gulf 
[of the river Zuarimj. They found the citizens prepared for the 
encounter and had already set up their mangonels. Having sj em 
the night off the city, the Muhammadans advanced early at dawn 
against the citadel The Hindus discharged stones against the ves¬ 
sels with the mangonels, one of which struck a man next to the 
Sultan, At this the Muhammadan soldiers plunged into the water, 
with shields and swords. To facilitate the riding of horses, two 
tartans had been opened in the rear, where the horses were kept 
in readiness so that each horseman could mount his horse, don his 
armour, and sally out without having to waste a single minute. 
Before long victory was decided in favour of the Muhammadans. 
The Hindus took shelter in the palace of the King, but the building 
being set fire to by the Muhammadans, the Hindus had to rush out! 
and were easily overpowered ar:d made prisoners, TheSiiitaa grant¬ 
ed them quarters and restored to them their wives and children. 
The Hindu population which numbered about 10,000 souls were 


' That Sindabur la the same as Chandrapitra the OBmeitscll declares. 
Moreover the descripllcia of the gulf before reaching Sindabiir as 
well as ihmime spent from Honavar lo Slndabitr, in the accoLint of 
Ibn Baluta point to Chandrapora. Besides the Hindu King mentfoned 
by the Arab traveller caimot be other than the Kadnmba King, as 
there was no other Hindu King north of Honavar on the western 
coast. Font^i, SktlsJt aj ttu City of Coa.p. HA, identifies Slnda- 
bur Or Sindapur with llie city of Uoa Itsell, without giving asy 
reason to support bJs asienjon. 
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assigned one of the subu rbs of the city for their dwelling, while the 
Sultan took possession of the palace and allotted the neighbounii^ 
houses to his nobles h 

Ibn Batuta would have us believe that some time after, the Hin¬ 
du King made an attempt to recapture the city; and on his advanc¬ 
ing on the capital, the Muhammadan troops that had been quar¬ 
tered in the outiying villages, made good their escape, leaving the 
Sultan to the tender mercies of the besiegers. The Hindus Invest¬ 
ed the place for several days and reduced the Muhammadans to 
bitter straits. Ibn Batuta confesses that when the situation grew 
critical, he left the town during the siege and returned to Calicut* *- 
Hence we have no written evidence as regards the result of this 
war. It may be that the city was eventually surrendered by the 
Atuslims, or that the iatter made a final attempt and inflicted se¬ 
vere losses on the Hindus. Whatever that may be, the account of 
the end of the Kadamba power hrinded down by tradition is as 
follows:— 

The poeple of the city were happy and prosperous, when 
suddently one night the city was Invaded by the enemy who mur¬ 
dered the king and many of the inhabitans. The princesses and 
the ladies of the court destroyed their jewels and commitied sui¬ 
cide by throwing themselves into the river, which, it is popularly 
believed, still leaves gold powder on the shore. The tradition 
a.'^sociated with the fort is that the Queen, who was absent In 
some other pari of the kingdom, visited thu city one day, but 
found it In desolation and was given the sad news of her hus^ 
band's demise. As a sign of her grief she removed her jewels, 
cr^)shed them and threw them all over the place and cursed the 
women of Cliandor, wishing them all to be like hersi-lf. She came 
out «. f the fortress, and stamping her feel lour times, said that she 
would not lake anything not even the dust of her feet from that 
city- 

Thus ended the glorious dynasty of the Kadambas of Goa, 
which bad held its away undisputed over the Korikan for a period 
of well-nigb three centuries. The Kadambas of Goa were a family 
of the most successful sovereigns among the various offshoots of 
the famous Kadamba Kula. 


* DefremeTy-SajiguIncttt, Voyagtxd'Ibn Batifuinh, tV, pp, tCl6.J{». 

* Gtbb, tbn Ballata, p. 241, 
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chapter I 


The Kadambas of Bayalnad 


mong the ..riou. «mh»B .1 «.e 
/-led ?s mien in the llth ceottiry was the branch wmcn 

established its sway over the Bayalnad. The | 

subdued the Gangas of Talakad and brought th ^ 

End* * In the wake of the general commotion that followea Ki 

change oiriteis, the Kadambas under thcii chief 

aeem tc ha« formed for Ihemselees an lbd.po"d«U J ^ 

Bayalnad. We are told in an *"4^,7„„rt 

that they made the city ot Kirttipora In the Pon^na^ Ten ^^^d 
their capital *. This province which lays ® 

antiquity thus became the principality of the 

when BhadrabaHu, feeUna 

The imericdn". «'l 

klnss:— 

• Raahtravarnoia 
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Nagadatta 

Bhuiga m. daughter of smaivarniTiii, 
Punaata R»}* Raviditta 
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The Kadambas of Bayatnad bore all the title? that ttsually accom¬ 
pany Kadamba rulers. Their peculiar title as distinguished from the 
various otherepithets they bore, appears to be mahamaijdati&vara 
raJadhiraJaK This indicates that they were princes of the royal 
family, and the factthat no overlord is mentioned in their inscrip¬ 
tions implies that they were independent kings. This is easily 
explained, if we bear in mind that they held sovereignty only at 
the time when the ruling dynasties were overthrown by new 
Kings, and white the latter were not In a position to put a stop to 
the confusion occasioned by the change of ruters. Other inscrin- 
tions attribute to them the lion seal the monkey flag 

(^3^») and the bull signet the last of which 

was the dynastic symbol of the Pailay'as. 

' It is interesting to note that one of their kings styles himself 
the boon lord of Dvirlvatipura”* *. There is little doubt that this 
city was the last capital of the Hoysala Monarch?, known in 
history as Dvlrasamudra or DSrasamudra. This name was then 
a recent appellation that had, in our opinion, substituted the 
ancient name of that town, which was Triparvata. We shall see in 
the next chapter, that the so-calied Matijarabad Kadambas were 
styled '"lords of Tripura", which has been idenlified with Tripa r* 
vata \ It is probable that the rulers of Bayalnad by calling them¬ 
selves the lords of Dvaravatipura, meant to suggest the ancient city 
of Tnparvabi showing thereby tiieir connection with the early 
Kadamba Dynasty, one of whose branches had ruled at Triparvata, 
Among the Kadambas of Bayalnad whose names are known 
o us. Raviyammarasa figures as the fir^t ruler. He ruled towards 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. 


.r. Rnla as mating rhe g«ti« Uom 

** Kmhrpara. Thts was appsrentlr ihe 

Se eventually Occame 

* 1**^*^® kadainbas ot BayaJnid. The Puntiata Ten TJiou- 

tlie 1 ° i**®” tit® couolry draJninE to 

Ibid., Hg, 75, 

■bib., Ch, 18. 
e. C. I. No. 56 . 
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Th. InscriDrtonb do not explicitly stale that he belonged to the 
tCadamba family. However the fact that he bears 
e lluer may lead us to conclude that he was probably a memter 
of that dynasty. Some of the titles borne by this king are mja 

Sa entitkd to the five drums, and having the monkey Hag 

"""^Wedonofhelrof any of the successors of 
for a period of seventy years. This long gap in ^ J ^ 
perhaps due to the fact that they were defeated aiid 
of their kingdom by the Ch6!as. who had ^ 1‘ 

a^ressive Campaigns. It is possible that Rajaraja Chola when he 
me F^# 3 s and Gangavadi*. also subjogaied the Kadam- 

*^‘with the fall of theChSlas However the “g 

Bayalnld again appear as rulers of their old provin 

we have an inscription that says:— -h nituress with 

"An adulteress with black waving curls, an , 

full-moon face, an adulteress with endless fum 

teress with compressed lips, an adultere^ T 'TS 
body, (? was) this (storeyed) mansioo.-the double Bay^- ^ 
‘‘While entitled to the five drums, the ntahamanda^ 
great lord of heroes, a Trinetra in war, sun 
a lion of the Kadambas, a fire of destruchan to ? Valli, r 11_^ 
Radheya, mighty in energy, a fearless Rama 
of politics, lover of gifts, united to justice, ' 

vourite of his friends, his head at the feet raia- 

vasi viskaya, devoted to Maheivara. the 

dhiraja,the? iiaiff^ of Bira-BayaUnad,_?...Kandavam , ^ 

ruling the Five Three Hundred of Bayal-nad 

ia Idi ? Papdya-nayakI,... of Temmangala, the 

who was the Kikkt-nad officer, while carrying on _ 

mcnt.-(after the date) for the god Ravi-Yamdv^a ^ Ki«ur. 

which was the royal residence, the immense f 

made a grant In Kannevola for the ceremonies and 

and giving the fixed revenue of Malcherc the ^'^e 
the rice heap of Matffgc. the rice heap of Kadale. ‘J® ^ 
Jayapura, the rice heap of Posavolalu, and the rice p 
vala, with pouring of water at the feet of the god, gave ih 


i H,C.,lV,Hg,73;Ch, m. 

• C!. nice, Mysort and Coarg, pp. «. 
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sight to Rnvina]|a-Diva and to KilidlkkUGIu^da together with the 
local rights, and set up this stone" This inscription of I07g {$ 
important for the following reasons: — 

t. it hints at the name of the Kadamba king that ruled over 
Bayalnad in this year, viz. Kandavamma. 

Z It mentions all the titles usually bome by the Kadantbas, 
besides the special ones applied to the Kadambas of 
Bayalnad, 

3. It affords us a glimpse into the extent of his kingdom by 
stating that he was ruling the Five Three Hundred of 
Bayalnad. 

4. It telis us that the ancient city of tClrttipura was the capital 
of the Kadambas of Bayalnid. 

5. ft gives u$ the name of the officers in charge of the Five 
Three Hundred of Bayalnid, with the names of each one of 
these divisions, which helps us considerably in gauging the 
extent of fiis dominions in Bayahiad. 

6. It mentions Ravj'<Yain^vara of Kittilr as the favourite deity 
of Kandavamma, 

From the names of the different administrative units which 
were placed in charge of the various officers mentioned in the 
inscription, it is clear that Kandavamma ruled over a fairly exten¬ 
sive kingdom- It extended in the east as far as Budapadi which 
is probably to be Indentified with Budikote in the Bctinangala 
Taluqua, Kolar District. In ihe north it included Kikki-nad, with 
probably Klkere in tlie Mysore District for its capital; in the west 
it seems to have embraced part of Keraja and in the south it 
stretched into the Tamil country, of which division Terumangala 
was the administrative headquarters. 

The sudden emergence of the Kadambas as rulers of this vast 
kingdom in the south is not at all strange; for we know that this 
wa v the time when the rule of the Chojas suffered an eclipse in the 
south; and during the period of chaos that subsequently followed, 
Ihe Kadamba chief Kandavamma gathered some of the scattered 
remnants of the old and fallen Chula Empire, and brought them 
under his royal sceptre. It was probably in thanksgiving for the 
success he had attained and in order to bring upon himself further 
blessings of the god at Kittur, that he granted to this god a share 
in the government revenues from Malchere, Kittur, Matfige, Kadale, 
jayapura, Posavolalu, and KannevoJa. ■ 


* £. C., IV, H«. ac. 
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The eemlKl Inscription ol Knndartn..nn, If « "«y “ >« 

iKss^ tn thi*! ruler elves him a date falling in A. U. IwJ . ^ 

’‘^' nfwas probably lucceeded by Kamhirava who Is placed by 
u« epIgrapliiM >« A;D. 1 ^ . The 

‘"rt'ot'lhe Bayalnad pcovince’. The vast kingdom of Kanda- 
ma ».s pSy reduced in size at this period hy the incessant 

“'r.iS.mma S*!?;?-the n», -^Xat 
Bay«. He is —- "“f S: 

”^'."lIl*SslTl ’to ^certain hLL, an otIiceT ot Bahklyaiass. 
“,hoCannot be Wentllied, besieged and attacked Posavolalu. in the 

'‘“”?h™ aWmlSSSokkatp^ Kadtmba ^'.''''i^/rtpH'o'n 
ni this line with whom history is acqnainted . The inscnpt 

“"“SmiriB aftei’ le'hea^or'oni MUhiraiadhi-taja Imraadl. 

Ksda“aVod.eya.,ya,who^^ 

the kings ol the Wama Dynasty of Wiayanagar^ ^ 

Ite^ryTTo Knapnri Chinn.ppa-raddi a «npn-mdny. 
(specified) under the Tlrumaijl tank*. 


k e. C.a !V. Hg.ao. The toscripliondocs not JIkIos* Uie lull name ol 

this niter, 

* Ibtd jHg. 77,75. 

* a, E. C.. IV, Mrod.y p. 3- 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid.. Hr, 79. 

* Ibid., Hr, 50, 

» E, C., X, Bg, tl- 



CHAPTER (1 


The Kadatnbas of Belur 


'T'his was another branch of the Kadamba dynasty that profited by 
the decline oI the power of the Oaagas in the beginning of (he 
nth century . Kadambarasa, who was the first King of this line' 
seems to have availed himself of the weakness of the centraf 
government to estabflsh an independent kingdom to the east of 
Vwas very likely a descendant of the 
I j ®m a Ine of the OakshiQipatha, reference to which has 
already been made in the political history of the early Kings of 
t^he Kadamba dynasty*. Indeed the fact that the Belur Ka- 
dambas called themselves the boon-lords of Tripura ‘ conBrms 
our opinion that they were closely related to this branch. Jt has 

elnt **’U‘*’* ^ Dakshipa branch of the 

early Kadambas was the city of Triparvata, which seems to be 

H H ?T r ^ mentioned above. We have also remark¬ 

ed that Triparvata was the modern Hajebid *. 

Belur were In 'their turn the ancestors 

n! !S! foundation 

of Coofg, given in the fCSveri-Mm/mya 
connects it with a prince named Chandravarmma, the son of a King 

thl. p,.,i,ce kid ; n'iS? ""“S' 

•d Ha^Beliit. .Ud> rtll »„ '“S;™” ‘V'lS' 

. £,c^v?C“a''■“"'I'-diM” '■ 

» ct. ante, pp'. 37 et Md. 

* £.C,I.No.». 

• C(. tste, p, 3 S. 
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of Ihe Matsya cogntry, who was suceeded by his son Deva-kanla. 
Now Matsya has been identified with Hangal and it is not imrea- 
• onable to suppose that Cbaudravarmma was a Kadamba pnncc. 
He was probably a son id Krlshiiavarmnia 11 who after transferring 
his government to Banavasi. appointed Chandravarmma viceroy 
of the Dakshibipatha, of which Tripanrata was the capilaK Dunag 
the weak rule of Ajavarmnia, this Chandravarrama probably freed 
himself of the control of the Banavasi ruler, and establishedher^t- 
tary succession at Tripura. That he is mentioned in the ifoverf- 
MUhStmya as the son of the King of Haogat may easily be explain¬ 
ed by the fact that in the course of centuries that followed this event, 
the origin uf the Kailatnbas from Banavasi was lost sight of. on ac¬ 
count of the great political changes that deprived them for some 
time of their principality of Banavasi. and associated their rule 
with that of Hadgai, Hence the writer of the work, iust teferrcd to, 
connected Chandriivariiima with the Kadambas of Hangal, though 
they came to possess that province not before the middle of the 

llth century .i, j 

The Kadambas of Belur had the usual titles of the Kadambas. 

They were called mahamandaleivaras, the boon-lords of Banavasi- 
pura, and were entitled to the five drums *. One of their rewrds 
gives them among other epithets that of ‘lord of Tripura . They 
were worshippers of ^iva*, unlike the Kadambas of Hangal. whose 
family god was Vishfju*; and their dynastic symbol seems to have 

been the peacock’. .... < 

Wc s3.id 3tK>v£ that Ksd^rnbarflSB wss the firat o 
this line. We have no historical details about tJie reign of this 
King, except that he ruled abom A. D. 1000*. 

One ot the succtsis&rs of KadambaTasa, perhaps his immcuiatc 
successor, was mti-maharaja. The inscriptions that speak atom 
this ruler do not tell us in what year he came to the throne. We 
know however the year of his death from an inscription oi a. u, 
1035, which says that "Niii-maharaia.performed sannyasanatn 
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Rice, EC., I, p. 2; Mysore lijseripiions, p. XXXVIIL 
Cf. ante, p. lOfi. 

£. C„ V, Ml, 18. 

£. C., S. No. 36- 

llilil;f.C.,V,Ml,18. , . y n 2.M 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese tftscripHons, t-A,. X, p. 

At the entrarfie ol the vniage of HsttBelur ihere « stUI a peacock 
carved do aboundary stone. • E. V, mU 
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and expired'* Accordingly if we givv him a rule of twenty-five 
years, we arrive at A, D. 1015, which might possibly be t' e first 
year of his reign. 

It Is not possible to gather much historJcal Information from 
the other inscriptions of NTf^maharaja. A record of 1026 say^ tijat 
when BIcha-Gauda died, Nitf-maharaia granted une pmia lo be 
enjoyed by the women of the deceased in the Kadamba kingdom*. 
At' other record uf 1030 obser.'es that Chama, the son of V'amailva- 
deva, was the foundation pillar id theK^damba kingdom ^ This 
epithet ivonid suggest that Chama was probably the generalissimo 
of Mill -maharaja’s forces, or at least one of the high officers of 
his kingdom. 

it would appear from a vtragai of 1034 that NTti-maharaja 
was in that year engaged In a war with his enemies. The hero 
who dkd in this fight was one Chikka-Kltayya, W'ho is said to 
have conquered the army on all sides, and perished hr the hour 
of victory*. But the record is .>Tilcnt as regards the name of the 
king against whom this hero fought and lost his life. 

Chagi-maharaja or Chaginriplla was probably the successor 
idNlti-mahiiila. This we conclude from the Kaje. Bel nr Inscription 
(if Dayasimha-nripa. the grandson of the fonner, which is dated 
1095 A.D.‘. There Is another epigraph of the same year belong¬ 
ing to DQdharasa \ the father of Dayasimha, which records 
Dudharasa’s death. This leads u$ to the conviction that Dudiia- 
rasa died about A. D. 1095, whereupon In the same year his son 
ascended the throne and made the grant recorded In the HaJe- 
Bclur Insciiption. Having thus determined the date of DQdha- 
rasa '3 deaih, we may next Infer from this that he must have ascend¬ 
ed the throne probably in A, D. 1070. Chaginppala would tl.en 
have a reign of thirty-five yeais.from A.D. 1035-1070. which would 
connect him with Nlti-maharaja. No Information, however- Is 
. available in the records about this Chaginripala, The Inscription 
of hiSiSon gives him the name of Hitteyarasa, which was probably 
his propCT name, and Chagi-maharaja was his title. His wife was 
JunjalandevM. it is not possible to deterntiiie Ihe relationship 


• c., V. Mi, 33. 
a Ibid., MJ, <I3<. 

• Ibid,, V. Mj. IS. 

• £.C., I, Mo. 57, 

T Ibid. 


* Ibid., M], 53. M. 

* Ibid., Mi, sa 
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between this rukf and Niti-fflaiiaraia at the preaem stage of iJtir 

Du^harasa was accordingly the next King of Belur. The hiscrip- 
tion above referred to. gives him the style of "srTman mahatnanda- 
leivara chic! lord oi Tripura, suu to the lotus the Baliisdrakula* 
champion of the Foiir-faced tBrahmll, a cage ol adamant to jefu- 
gees, a lion to the elephant his enemies, a Bhima of the^weilul, a 
«atnalnw 3 r.apJeasureguardenor the Malepas tor hUI chicisj. 
praised by th eulogists, plunderer of foreign territory, his father s 
warrior, his head at the feet of Siva, an ocean oi truth ato the 
heart of his enemies, and a Rakkasa in war with ki»>gs • ^ ^ * 

of his son calls him a raahlrija, which together with the fftet th^t 
no overlord is mentioned In his own inscription, would liracj u:- o 
conclude that he ruled as an independent King, This is confltnicd 
by a record of Chanmoda^rlja. Uie CItalukya Governor of 
in 1047, in which the latter is called *a grlndsume to Dudha . 
The date of this record certainly does not agree with the chrono- 
locy we have adopted f^*" Dudiiarasa, but it might convey 
of the efforts made by the Chalukyas in foimer days to subdue 

this house of the Bellif Kadambas. . .. 

The inscriptions also bint ai the extent of hts territories and 
of his wealth. Thus we are told that he was ruling Samha- 
thanad, Pakuvadi and other places, having fifteen horses. Mty 
male servants, two hundred and fifty Strung man, forty-five reta ti¬ 
ers of good family, and a retinue of many subiects, guards, rela¬ 
tives and landed proprietors', 1 . ^,, 4 , 

The names of two of bis wives are mentioned in me 
one was Chilkala-devi, called in the epigraph his ‘‘^wful wife, at 
whose reaucst he built a choirom for (he Brahmans an^ ^ 

some iittcuttivated land under cultivation *, The secon was t 

mother of his three sons, Satthiga-nripa, Chagi-maharaja jnd 

Dayasimita. She was the daughter of Banki Balarita and Karav.,ti 
Chcluveyarasi ^ 

On the death of DQdharasa, bis youngest son Dayasimna asr 
cended the throne of Selur. It is evident that hr-acknow- 
ledged the &iu£crclfily of Ihc Chalukyas^ for the fact tJi|t ^ 
the title of Trlbhuvanamalta% whkb was the binida of the utalu- 


‘ E.C.. VII, Sk, J51. 

« Ibid. 

* E.C., 1. No. 57; E-C., IX, Cg, 57. 

* tbld. 


* £.C., tf, Mi, 16. 
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kya king Vlkramidiiya VI, indicates thai he was a feudatory 
of the latter It was customary in those days for the suboidi- 
nate chiefs to assume the titles of their swereln, perhaps as a 
mark of service rendered to him, as is evidenced from the appel- 
atlon of the early Hoysaja chiefs, who were the tributaries of the 

Ganga5^ ^ 

The record of lOK gives him various eptlhtts such as, tne 

inahamapdalejvara, chief lord of Banavasi-pura, In slaying his - 
enemy SrTpala who had an immense army, a fierce and powerful 

archer like Parttha.a sun to the Kadamba-kula, a bee at the 

lotus feet of the even-eyed god Mahideva,,.. .a critical caatniner of 
poems and dramas,-...a four-faced in proficiency in logic, gram¬ 
mar, painting, music, and many of the sixty-four arts 

It would appear from one of his titles that he opened hostili¬ 
ties against the Paiidyas of the south and succeeded in slaying 
^ifpala, their King*. For this King was apparently no other than 
the Pagdya irlpaltava, whose son Siruvan is _said to have been 
trampled lo death about this period by Virarajendra-Chola *. 

There is no further notice of the kings of BeUir. Their 
territories were probably absorbed by the ever increasing kingdom 
of the Hoysalas under Vlnayaditya. 


I Rice, Mysert and Cdorg, p. 9^ 
t C., V, Ml, 18. 

» Ibid. 

♦ Cf. Rice, Mjfsar* and Coarg, p. 91. 



CHAPTER lit 


The Kadambas of Bankapur 


T he Kadambas of Bankapur were also a branch of the Kadain-> 
ba Kula. Thej^ bore all the titles that are usually accorded 
to the kings of this family. To cite an instance, one of these 
kings is described as a who possessed the 

five mafiiiiabdas, lord of Baniivasi best of cities, ornament of the 
lineage of the gieat monarch MayQravarcnan, the Kadamba Emperor 
which is sprung from the three-eyed (Siva) and Earth, presides 
over eighty-four cities, is consecrated In eighteen world-renowned 
hoise-sacrifices of ^iva and Vlshqu, binds its fiery elephants to 
crystal pillars established by its might on the massive summits of 
*the royal mountains of Himalaya, and Is charming in its great 
majesty'^*. They also seem to have had the siriiha-lamchchana, 
the crest (of) ths lion exalted in pride**, and carried the ^kbi- 
chareificlfa-diivaja, or the banner of Iianumant, the lord of apes ^ 
Finally they were heralded in public by the sounds of the musical 
instrument called the permatti*^ 

The hereditary titles of these rulers, as may be seen from 
the above passage, are In perfect agreement with ihofie of the 
Kadambas of Hangal, from which we infer that they belong¬ 
ed to the latter family. At the same time a careful study of 
their records reveals that they were not in possession of any here¬ 
ditary territory, but were merely acling as governors of the 
Banavasi and the Hanungal provinces. Thus Harikesari, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is spoken of as ruling the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under Chniukya Ganga J^mmanadi-Vikminlditya-deva, 
who was then the viceroy of the Gangavidi Ninety-six Thousand, 


‘ £. f„ XIII. p. 172. 

* Ebid. 

■ tbtd. 

• Ibid, 
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and the BanavasI Twe]ve Thtiusandand not Immediately under 
the Chalukya Empenr; which is a clear indication of the fact that 
he was their governor. 

Two representatives of this family are known to us through 
the epigraphical records of the middle of the 1 !th century. Satyl^ 
raya, who Is mentioned in the Bankapur inscription of Harikc^ari 
above referred to, was probably the elder brother of the latter. 
For the record besides mentioning thenam-aofSaiyliraya, calls 
ttarikisarl "the lion for his elder brother"'. Satya^raya w'as 
probably in charge of a province which had KatjanOr for its 
capitalThis province very likely Included the district of KIngal. 
For the inscription mentions the visit of Batlavarasa to Hangal 
when Kadamba Satyajraya-deva was ruling KIrfanitr'. That he 
was also an administrative official of the Chalukyas is evidenced 
from the fact that he is said to have been ij[Ovcrnlng the province 
under the same prince Chalukya Gangs PSrmmanadi-Vikrama- 
dilya-deva*. 

Hatikesari. as has already been noted, was administering the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand- Tbcrc are two records of this Ka- 
damba governor. One of these, an Inscription front Miragal, 
records a grant made by him to the god Kali of that place. It says: 
‘‘Having sent a summoner to the Three Hundred maimjanas of the 
Agrahara of NTrili. convened them and laved their feet, made 
over with pouring of water the house-tax to the Great Tank, and a 
garden of six-hundred frees anda field of one/nnffor to the god Ka¬ 
li"*. The second inscription records a donation which lie and his 
wife Lachchala-devi tnadein conjunction with representatives of 
the five mafhas ol Bankapur and sixteen burgesses of that town, on 
the petition of the cloth-merchant Ketli^efti. to the god Kadamb^- 
vara. the tutelary deity of the Kadamba race. The grant consisted of 
the Paflavilra xdilage on fn/a-vftY/f tenure together with the remit¬ 
tance of the usual taxes ^ The epigraph further mentions that 
king Satya^rlya granted all the taxes tinder his own control. 


' lUtd., p. 173, 

' £. I., Xm. p. 175. 

^ fi. C-. VII, Se. 152. 
* ttisd, 

» £, C, VJl, Sk, 15Z 
^ * B. I, XVI. p. sa. 

\ ’ £./.,XllJ,p. 17S. 

\ 

s 

1 ' 
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It appears from the above records that ^ Satyairaya and 
Harikesarl governed the Banavasl and the Hlnugal provinces 
coniointty. The reason for this conjecture ts that Harikesari, who 
is described as the governor of the Banavasl Twelve Thousand in 
his Elankapur record, is reported lo have granted In the same 
inscriptioa. the village of PajlavSra, which fonned part of the 
Nldtiguqdage Twelve, a kampana of the Panugal Five-huadted 
In the same manner Satyairaya, who according to his own In¬ 
scription, was governing a province which included tlie Hangal 
Five Hundred, is represented in that inscription as making a 
donation to a temple in the Banavasl Twelve Thousand*. 

There Is an epigraph of A.D. 1067 belonging to the Hangal 
Kadamba King Tbyima-deva, where he is accorded among other 
epithets, the title of 'Lion of Hariga’ *. This seems to indicate 
the services rendered by him to his kinsman the Kadamba Hariga 
or Harlkesari of Bahkapura, who was, as we have seen, the 
Chalukya governor at this time of the Banavasl Twelve Thousand. 


i e /.. Xllt, p. I75>, 

> £.C., VII, 5k, 1^. 

> EJ., XVI, p, 86. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Kadambas of Uchchangl 


T }ie kings of this branch were also related to the niam ime of 
the Kadambas. Their genealogical connection may be deduced 
from I he records of these rulers, which assert that they were born 
in the family of Mayoravarmma, the Kadamba Chakn ‘> They 
styled themselves the lords of Banavass, the best of towns 

But it is evident that this was a mere title. For 
the fact that this City was under the Kadambas of Hangal is a tan¬ 
gible proof that the Kadambas of Uchchangi possessed no here¬ 
ditary right over this province. They had the lion crest of the 
Kadamhas, and carried the monkey flag. 1 / 

Ajavarmmarasa is the first King of this branch of the Kadamba 
dynasty known to us. None of his records state that he was a 
Kadamba, but Mr. Rice who has edited the inscriptions of these 
rulers, is of opinion that he probably belonged to this family - 
His records do not furnish us with any historical information and 
consequently it is not possible to detenninc bis place in the Ka- 
dainba genealogy. He is given dates corresponding with A.D, 
987^ and 1032*, and one of the records implies that he was a feu¬ 
datory of the Chalukya King Jagadekamalla (Taila tl)*. 

There is an inscription of A. D. 1049 which gives the name 
of Manneya Ohattiarasa of the Kadamba family. This inscription 
is found In the Hadagajjl Taluqua in the Bellary District, a fact 
that might suggest that he belonged to the family of Uchchangl. 


* B. C., XI, Dg. 32; Rice, Mysort /i»cr/jrtieju, p. 33. 
1 (bid., Mk, 41; Rice, I. c. 

* E, C., XI, Intred., p. 5. 

* Ibid., Mk, 40,4Z 
» Ibid,, Mk, 35. 

* Ib!d..Dg,32- 
1 4S6OI1014. 
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In 1 HO we come acrnss aimtlier Kadamba King of this place 
named Baflch a rasa-diva, who is mefiHoned with all tiie Kadamba 
titles. The inscriplfon begins: "Be il well. When, entitled to the 
five big drums, the tnahi-maQdaliivara, boon lord of Banavasi- 
pure... .Ipeffornier of) eighteen horse-sacrifices, worshipper of the 
holy feet of the god Lunkisvara,—with these and all other titles, 
the maha-rnarjdaleii ara, holding Mahesvara supreme, Baheharasa- 

deva._in the 20th year id Tribhuvanamaila Permldi-Raya-Diva's 

reign, the year Vikrama, etc., at the time of the eclipse of the sun, 
being in the fori of Lunke. ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom"*. 

It may be inferred from the above extract that the Kadambas 
of Uchchangl were worshippers of ^iva, like those of Goa and of 
Beltir, The record also avers that they were at this time feuda¬ 
tories of the Chaitikya King Tribhuvanamalia-Permadi, i* e. 
Vikramaditya VJ. It is obvious that their capital was the city of 
Lahkc near Molakalmuru, what is now known as the Chilaldroog 
District, in the Alysore State, 

After Baftcharasa there is a blank of 35 years in the history of 
the Kadambas of Uchchangi from 1110 to 1145. The family 
evidently fell on evil days with the contjtiest and annexation of their 
kingdom by the Patjdyas, This happened probably in the reign of 
Tribhuvanamaila Pabdya of Uchchangi*, who lived at about the 
same period. This King claims to have brought tUe whole earth 
encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to King Vikrama *. 
Moreover we know that the great feudatory families in ttmse days 
recognizirig only a dubious and at times disputed suzerainty, often 
tried to subjugate Ihe neighbouring rulers to themselves. It is 
therefore possible that before he started on his compaigns in 
the service of King Vikramaditya, Tribhiivanamalla f^udya seized 
Uchchangi and annexed it to his dominions. Bui Ibe Pandya power 
was also shaken when the Hoysajas under Vishguvardhana gathered 
strength and invadud their territories*. Consequently the Kadam- 
bas. who after their defeat by the Pagdyas, would have at least 
figured as the dependents of the latter, completely lost their in¬ 
fluence with Uie decline of the Pagdya power. 


‘ £, C..XI, Mlc,4l. 

* Rice, MysoN and Coarg^ p. ISO, 

* Ibid. 

* £, C., VI, Cm, 90. ThePjndjas werertefeated by me Hoyaalastnihe 

battle of Dumnte. 
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On the death of Vishtjuvardhana however IhePaiidyas seem to 
have reconqueret! thetf dominlotis It is possible that with the re¬ 
surgence o1 these rulers, the Kadaiubas of Uchchaugi. who by this 
time must liave also recovered their power, came to be recognised 
their feudatories. Thus we have the Kadamba chief Ketarasa, who is 
described in an inscription of 1 !71 as a dweller at the lotus feet of 
Viiayn Pafjily^ Deva, who, as it appears from the samo mscriptioii, 
had practically become indepeitdent of the Chalufcyas, ^ 

About Ketarasa the inscription records as follows: —J'May^ it 
be well. Ketarasa entitled to the five great drums, maha-mattga- 
li^vara. lord of the city of Bonavosi, havjng a monkey flag and a 

lion signet, lover of the sound of Pirmldl’s drums,,. .born m 

the line of Alayura Varmina, the KadafUbtt ckakri, lord of uc 
changl, and obtainer of a boon from Sankara Nayaiia'’'. 

We have no more information regarding this King except 
that he married Kanakabbe-arasl, who bore him his son Nagali- 
nripila. We are not made aware whether HarUarasa, who is said 
to be the brother of the latter, was the son of the same lady. Neither 
is it possible to determine the exact year of his accession to 
the throne. Anyhow if we assume that ll7t was the first regnal 
year of Nagatl-nripala, and give a feign of 25 years to Ketarasa. we 
may say that tlie latter ascended the throne In A. D. 1146. 
This would mean that Ketarasa was appointed m a hamaij dales vara 
under the Paijdyas, as soon as they established their power, after 
the defeat and death of the Hoysala Vtshguvardhana. _ 

Ketarasa was succeeded by his son Nagali-njipala. Two 
inscriptions of this ruler have come down to us, which assert that 
his younger brother, Harl-arasa was “a daazling light to the 
swarms of grasshoppers the hostile kings” ^ 

We have no more information about this family, it is not 
improbable that the dynasty completely disappeared when the 
Plndyas were again overthrown by the Hoysajas under th^Ir 
valiant King VTra.Balla]a 11* *. The inscriptions of Nagati-nrlpila 
mentioned above, record the name of two of his sons, Ketarasa 
and Micharasa*, hut there is no indication in the records of their 
having assumed the reins of government at any time. 


1 Rice, Mysord and Caorg, p. 102. An early lanquest of Batiflia 111, the 
graadsoa ol Vlshniivardhana, was that of Ucbchangl. 

* Rice, Mysitrt tnscrifiHans, p. 53, s Ibid. 

* Rice, Mytof* ond Caerg, p-103. 

» ibid.; e,C., XI. Dg. 32. 



CHAPTER V 


The Kadambas at Nagarkhanda 


T he Kadatnbas of Nagarkhanda weie another acion of the Ka- 
damba dynasty. They claimed to be the descendents of MayO- 
ravarroma, the progenitor of the Kadamba family*; and in order 
to show their genealogical connection with the early Kadambas 
they styled themselves ‘the boon lords of Banavasi-pura* *. This 
was obviously a mere title, as they were never in ctinllnua) pos^ 
session of this city. Their capital was perhaps the city of Bandha- 
vapura, since they claimed to be Its boon lords *. Their person^ 
title seems to be that of mahamandalKvara, and their family god 
was 

Bammarasa was the first King of Ihis branch. That he was 

related to the main line of the Kadambas Is indicated by a lithic 
record of his grandson SoyWeva, which asserts that he was born 
**lr that fortunate race of Mayiiravarmma'’ It appears from the 
same record that he was enjoying independent sovereignty; for he 
is described in the record as “the sole ritler of the world” *. His 
prineipality, we are informed, was the country round Batidapike ’. 
which was probably the Nlgarkhapda Seventy *, This district is 
to the north-east of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, One of the 
inscriptions speaks of it as a country surrounded with leafy 
woods like the ring round the eyes of a girlin another record it 
is said to be "noted for its betel vines, and the fruit of its areca 
palms and orange trees" 


* Rite, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 50: £.C., VIII. SB, 345. 

* £.C.,VII,Sk, 197. 

s lh!d..Slc.7n;£./.,V>p.236. 

* fi.e,. vm, Sb, 346. 

* Rice, Mysore Jnscrtptioits. p. 50. 

1 E.C.. VIII, Sb, 346. 

* md.,Sb,m 
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Bammarasa's wile was Kalata-dcvi whom the inscriptions 
describe as “an abode of Earning” and “to her dependents a cow 
ofplenty''*. The {nformation that he was so possessed of the 
Kshatriya qualities, that he overcame a II the Kshatriyas, Is evident¬ 
ly of no historical value*. 

Boppa-diva was thu son aird successor of Bammarasa *, He 
was famed, says one of the above-mentioned inscriptions, *'as in 
great bravery like Arjuna, in liberaltty like Kama, in purity tike 
Bhisma*'*. It was evidently in the reign of this King that the 
NagarkhaQda Kadambas lost their independence. A record of 
Bopparasa refers to Tailapa li of the Kingal Kadamba family as 
his overlord*. 

As regards the chronology of this King, it is evident from the 
inscription that he was at least partly a contemporary td Tailapa, 
and the fact that the first mention of Bopparasa's son is in A. D. 
] 139* would show that Bopparasa survived his overlord. Accor* 
dtngly, If we give him a reign of twenty-five years, he would 
have ruled from A. D. 1112 down to 1136. 

Soma-diva or Soyi-diva was the son of Boppa-deva by his 
wife Sri-divi. Sn 1139 he was the officer In cha^e of ibe Nagar- 
khat]da Seventy under Macthukarasa of the Hangat Kadambas^. 
But he seems to have soon freed hfmself of the cnntroi of his liege 
lorda. This probably happened in the beginning of the reign of 
KTrtti-deva, for all the records that imply his independence are 
dated later than 1159. This was the period when the power of the 
Kangal Kadambas had been considerably enfeebled by their wars 
first with the Hoysajas and later on with the Kajachuryas. This 
i$ clearly evidenced by an inscription of Sdyi-deva which reads: 
“Since the Kadamba Taila, there has been no one worthy to pro¬ 
tect the whole world; thus thinking, and distressed on this ac¬ 
count, the husband of SrT-devi, Bopparasa, with great devotion, 
worshipped the lotus feet of Somanatha to obtain the joy of a 
son” 


^ Rtce, I. c. She [s also hnown isChatt,i1i.dcvi. J-.C.. V||. 197. 

■ Ibid. 

* ibid. 

« IbJd. 

* ff.C., VIII, Sb.325. 

< Jbtd., Sb. 414. 

■> iWd, 

■ £.C., Vlt. Sk, 230- 
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Moreover, as has already been noted, dttring the first few 
years the Kadambas ol Hangaldld not acknowledge the suze¬ 
rainty of theKajachuryas, which consequently ted them into a war 
with the Kadambas* *. It is not unlikely that the Kajachuryas 
coaxed Soma-deva and possibly helped him it; declaring himself 
independent of bis overlord. Accordingly we find Sonta-deva in an 
inscription of 1159 as the immediate subordinate of the Kajachur- 
yas. The inscription records; , .In his time was the king Bljlala, 
A dweller at his lotus feet, Kasapayya Nayaka, gained renown. 
When he was ruling the Banavase Twelve Thousand, in that 
country.,.was the Nigarkhaiida kampana. The master of the 
manneya of the beautiful Nagarkhanda Seventy, a moon to the 
waterltiy theKadamba^kula... wasSSyitor Soma) Diva, whose 
father was the king Boppa-Deva, and Siiiya-devi his mother’**. 

It also appears that in the course of the war between tiie 
Kadambas and the Kalachuryas the latter conquered the Banevasi 
province and probably handed it over to Soyi-diva. An 
inscription of 1160 tells us that Soyi-dlva was ruling the Bans- 
vasi Twelve Thousand*. This record also mentions the name 
of Kasapayya, the local governor of the Kajachuryas, 

In nra however, peace was concluded between the Kala^ 
churyas and the Ilangal Kadambas, and the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand was probably restored to the former. This we infer 
from an inscription of 1155 which associates Soyt-deva with the 
government only of the Nagarkhaqda Seventy'. 

Soyi-deva ever remained inlimate with his overlords the 
Kajachuryas. An Inscription of this period connects him with 
the Kajachurya family by telling us that the whole Kadamba 
family sprang from a f^jachurya King named SDma\ He was at 


t Cf. ante, p. 138. 

* £.C,. Vlll, Sb, 328. 

* lWd.,Sb,3«. 

* E-C- VJt Sk 277, 

* IMd.! Sk,’2»! This inacrtplioit would therefore have an bellen; that 

Soma-deva was bom after the death of Taila. But we are more 
inclined to trust the authority of Sb, 323, which refers to the birih of 
Soma In the iiterime of Taila. The former inscriptfon, as will be seen 
below, contains many falsehoods and was evidently intended to flatter 
these chtefs who baa suddenly riaen to power. However we quite 
agree that the authority of the Kadambas of lKanpai had been 
much damaged at this time for the reason given above. 
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times deputed them for subduing the neighbouring kings, 
it was probabE/ for this reason that he styled himself * *the subduer 
of hostile kings, in an inscription of 1168*- As may be seen from a 
Kalachurya epigraph of tl^ he proceeded against the Santara 
chkfjaga-deva under the orders of his over-lord Bijiala*. Again we 
learn from a record of U7l that he challenged the Chaitgalva King 
and put him into Chains. This brave achievement acquired for him 
the titles of Kadamba Rudra, Gandaradavanl, mat^dalika Bhairava, 
Nlgaianka«nia1la, and Satya-pafaka *. Who this Changllva King, 
defeated by SSyi-deva was, we are not in a posittao to say. 

The record of 1177 informs us that Malla-deva’s Queen 
Padumala-devi having become hostile to Soyi^^a, plundered 
Kuppattur and raiding the folds carried away the cows \ This 
MaJia-deva was the Gutta king called Malia or Mallandeva, 
who appears to have died in 1176 ^ His Queen was very likely 
acting as regent to his son (?) Sampakarasa, whose record dated 
in 1179 say* that this was the third year of his rule*. 

The inscriptions give us the name of two of his wives: one 
was Llchchaia-devi, who bore him a son named Boppa ^ The 
other wife was Malala-devi, by whom he had a daughter caLted 
Licli[chala>devi 

SiJyUdeva was succeeded by his son Boppa, it is clear from 
the iatter's record of about 1182 that during his reign the Kadam- 
bas of Nagarkhanda transferred their allegiance to the Hoysajas*. 
The reason was that the tatter had by this lime completely over¬ 
thrown the Kaiachurya supremacy. For soon after the truce 
signed at Bejatglmi between the Kalachuryas and the Hoysatas, 
reference to which has been made elsewhere, the latter under 
their King Vrra Ballaja II resumed hostilities and completely shat¬ 
tered the Kajachurya power. The above mentioned inscription 
of Boppa refers to Ballaja as the overlord of the former, when It 


* £. C., VlIT, Sa, 114. 

» Ibid., Sb, 286. 

* tbld., Sb, 30. 

* Ibid , Sb, 412. 

* Fleet. Kaaanst Dfnastleitjt, S6L 

* Ibid. 

T E.C.. Vh. Sit, 107, 236. 
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* £.C., VJl, Sk, 1S7. 
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says tliai Sankatna-deva. the general of Boppa’s torces, ^'marched 
away and joined the King Ballaja, and by senrice at his loius feet 
was causing the ocean of bis valour to roar aloud". 

Brahma-bhQpala was the son and successor of Boppa-ueva- 
He is mentioned as the feudatory of the Hoysaja King VTra-Ballija 
It in an inscription of 1204. The record, after giving a brief history 
or the various dynasties that held sway over the Kuntala country, 
cnncludes: "After that, subduing the powerful, a fiero with the 
sword in his own hand, the king Ballala ruled the earth with grace, 
while all lands applauded" * *. 

We have no more inscriptions of these rulers, till we come to 
A. 0. 1235. it would appear from an inscription ol 1207 that 
they were deprived of their territories at about this period. 
The Hoysajas appointed a certain MaUi-deva of the Ka^yapa 
gofra as the governor of Nagarkhat|da Seventy, amt he made the 
city ol Bandhavapura his capital friiadlilnl) *. The way in 
which the royal tine of Nigarkhanda Is referred to would indicate 
that the family had Jong ceased to posset this province. 

A grant of about 1235 mentions a King named Kadambaraya*. 
He probably belonged to this dynasty, but this cannot be said 
with certainty. 

In 1442 wc are apprised of one jMadhukaMa-Nayaka, in thc 
reign al Raiadhlrlja raja-parameivara Vlrapralapa tmmadi-deva- 
riya-Mabsraja, the Vijayansgara Emperor. Madhukanija is said lo 
be Ihe son of the Kadamba SByi-devarasa of Bandajike. The ins- 
cription records: “ When Madhukaijria-Nayaka, sou of the Kadam- 
ba Soyj-Devarasa of Bandajike,'the famous royal city oflheNa- 
garkhaode Seventy, his sou Baleharasa and his son*iti-law Suta- 
ppa^Nlyaka had blacked up Kappegere, a hamlet of Banavase,— 
and the people of the llrtha coming laid seige to it, — like brave 
men, kilting many, and being cut to pieces, gained the world 
of gods" *. This Madhukaqija seems to be the last representative 
of the ancient Kadambas of NagarhhaQda. 


• Ibtd, Sk. 225. 

• Ibid., Sk, 233. 

• [bid., Sh, BO. 

< Ibid., Sk, 240. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Kadambas of Kafinga 


I n the time of the Qanga Kings of Kajinga, there was in this pro. 

vincea line of feudatory chiefs belonging to the Kadamba family 
that ruled a small territory under them. This territory was known 
as Pancha-vishaya or PaAchapItra-vishaya. These chiefs bore 
the cognomen Kftedi, as is clear from the fact that all the repre- 
sentatives^of this dynasty are given this appellation In the inscrip¬ 
tions. They carri^ the taaisyii iortchehana or the fish signet, 
and their official designations were Ranaka, Mandaleivara and 
Ma h amanda le j va ra. 

The information yielded by the inscriptions so far discovered, 
is not suhicient to work out a complete genealogical list of these 
sovereigns. The earliest of these Inscriptions, which has been 
assigned on palaeographical grounds to the 11th century, men¬ 
tions the name of Ugrakhedlraja who is said to be “(he ornament 
of the spotless family of the Kadambas’' and burn in the clan of 
Nidusanti *. His overlord on the Kalinga throne was King Vajra- 
hasta, and if the latter was the third king of that name, we may 
say roughly that Ugrakhedi ruled somewhere in the first half of 
the eleventh century. This inscription records the grant of a 
village to Rajaputro Sri Kamadi of the Naggari-Satuki family on 
the occasion of his marriage to the daughter of Daraparaja, who 
was the regent of live districts (PaAcha-vishaya.) After specifying 
the boundaries the inscription proceeds to state that the above- 
mentioned Ugrakhedi was the ogicial in charge of this village*, 
which may lead us to conclude that the Kadambas of Kajlnga 
were in the beginning small village offidats, and their faithful 
services commended them to be appointed later on as Paticha- 
vishayadbipatis or rulers of Pahehavishayas. 


i £./., IIl,p.m 
1 Ibid., pp. 22i.m 
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Til? nrst Kadamba ruler, described as Panchavishayidhipati, 
that has come to our knowktfge, h the mahimaqdal^vara Ragaka 
^ri Bhima Khedi. He is mentioned in the Mandasa plates of his 
son Dharma Khedt, which are dated in b. S. 976 or X. D. 1054 
The proximity of the dates may show that Bhima Khedi was 
;:ii immediate succt* sor of Ugrakhedi, if not a son of his. 

Bhama Khe^i was succeeded by hts son Dharma Kitedi. 
We have two tecords that speak of this ruler. One is the above- 
mentioned Mandasa inscription which registers the gilt of 
Madhipattharakbagda village in the Mahendra-Bhuga to a certain 
UiQaka*. The uthers are the Vizagapatam plates of Devendra- 
varmma The King is said to have made the grant at the instance 
of Dharma Khedi, liis maternal uncle. This document is dated 
iti the 254th year uf the Ganga era. It must however be noted 
that though Dharma Khedi is not mentioned as belonging to the 
Kadambi family in this inicription, the appellation KhedS is a 
sufficient ind leaf ion of his Kadamba descenL 

Udayadit) a-deva was the son aod ?uccessor of Dhai ma Khedt. 
He is reft-rred to in the Katnbakaya grant of Devendravarmma of 
Is. ilU3or A.D. 1181 \ 

The last Kadamba ntler of Kajitiga to whom the records 
allude is Mahasinianta NIgakhedi. He is described as a feuda¬ 
tory of Maharaja ^rl IndravarTtitna-Jeva, the lord of Kajinga% 
However the inscription being undated, and as wc do not know, 
when exactly Indr.ivarmma-deva ruled, it is not possible to fix 
the placL- of Mgakhedi in the Eastern Kadamba genealogy. 

it will be seen from the above account that the Kadambas 
of Kalinga were an influential line of subordinate chiefs that gra¬ 
dually rose to prominence in the service of the Ganga kings. 
As has already been noted, they began as small revenue officers of 
the Gangas and by gradual promotion in Their service, succeeded as 
ofiiecrs of larger administrative divisions The powerful influence 
they wielded at the Ganga court is evidenced from the fact that they 
were related to the ruling family by marriage. The later inscrip¬ 
tions describe them as the lords of Pahcliavishaya, an adminss- 


* A.R,SJ-E., igie,C.P. No. I3ta! 1917-I& 

* Ibid. 

* Fleet, Stirtsehl and Old Kanarest I/ucrlptlans, L A., XVIIJ, p. t4S, 

* Madras Govefittttent MiiseSim ffepori, 19^, p. S, Appsndli, Jl, No, IT 

Bktrali, tV, p. tt. 

» A.S.S.U., 1910, C. E. No, 9 of 1917-lB. 




trativc unit which is compfetciy lost sight of at the present day. 
Even so, as the names of the villages mentioned in their records, 
such as Madhipattharakhaijda in MahendrabTdga, may row be 
identified with villages of similar names In the Mandasa Zamin- 
dart, it will not be unreasonabtc to suppose that Paiichavishaya 
or Paftchapatravishaya, as It is also called, corresponded with 
a part of the present Mandasa Zamindari in the Ganjain District '* 


* RamdiiA, kat Gtagraplty of ffie Kalia^a Uftder the Eastern Oattgas, 
Q J. M, S„ XIV, p. aeS. ATelugu MS, in ttie Orkat;i] Library. 
Madras, gives the genealogy of Jaga-deva, Ihe Zamlndar of Tikkall, 
who is said to belong lo the Kadambo family. Ai-nrirJlRg so this MS. 
two princes VItb Bhadra asid Cbandni Sekara bvJangJsng tQ Flmhala 
oF Ibe Notlbein region, hating quarrelled with their ctilcr broilser 
cameto CajapatlSIvaliiifa Narnyana-deva^ the reigning King, and 
were given a warm reception by hTm. Tht'y were dJreded to proceed 
against two of iJii: neighbouring rulers on hostile terms wuh Nara- 
yana-deva, and in the event of their returning succesrtul, Ihey were 
promised to he Inslaltcd as rulers of the respective tcrrikirks cob* 
uuered by Ihem. Accordingly Vtra Bbr.dra conquered Bomitiall fmm 
Qenatbf, and became its ruler. HJs successors held this terrilory lor 
some time, when the fami ly beta me ext] rtet. Cb andra Seka ra on the 
other hand, defeated and dispossessed QerrabOfftlu and made him¬ 
self tba undispuied master of Tikkali. Soon after he ai$o brought 
Borugaon under hts sway. There were in all ten rulers In ihls tine, 
all of whom distinguiahed IhemseJves by many works of public 
utility,such as building of lemples and shrines, of towns and vitliiges, 
clearing and afloiestadon of land and constructing tanks, They weti; 
very soon recognised as one uT the most influential ml log lam i tics In 
the country, and the dclghbourjng kings sought rcJatlonsh p with 
them by marriage. In the reign of Ifaghuimfha Jaga-devj. the last in 
the ItEt, Ihc kfogdomi was invaded by Sri Gajapati Jagaanjithe Nara- 
ynoa-deva of Parlakfmudi, who took possessfon of ihe kingdom and 
mad e the former p rf souc r. But Ba Jam raa.de va.ardallveof Ragh u. 
natha with the help o) Pusapalhj Vkayaramaraju of Vljaysnagaram, 
very soon recovered the kingdom; whereupon)agsanatha Nararnna- 
deva seeing that the Impi isontnent of Raghuiiaiba was lo no purpose, 
relaaaeJ him,andon The taller taking the oath of fcally, gave hfm 
his daughter In marriage. On reaching the capital, he took over 
charge of TfkkaIf from Balarama, Some years laier when Colonel 
Flciehcr proceeded against Jagannatha Nataynnii-cleva of Parlakl- 
medl, under Instrucltons of the East India Company, Raghitnatha 
who was fighting under the bannerol hts overlord, lealfaing the 
strength of the Company's fortes <>ndthalJt was uaclesa to resist, 
seceded to the aide al the enemy. Colonel Plolcher conlJnned him 
In Hit posscsEloo of his hereditary dominions, on condition that 
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he wobW pay a yearly tfibule of Rt, 3000 to ihe Company, The fo!- 
lowfitgJs the Ifsl ol chiefs that oelonged to this dyite^ty:— 

BommaU Ttkkall 

Bbadra Cbandra Sekara 

I 

Lakehmtnftrayaiia 

by hlB elder wife | t by bts younger wife 

1 i n ;; i i 

Vlivambhani E^dmina- Madimaudhi- Meenakefti 

bhi na _I 


Narayaiu Mangaraju 
I 

Anaaga Mangarajti 

I 

Deviraju Mangtirajq 

t 

Chandraisekliara MangaTaju 
I 

Raghunatha Jaga^eva i 


fta makrish na RaJ^gopaJa-deva 


Raghuaatha Jaga-^va II. 

Thli MS^ If refemd loby WIIsDn, The Mack^mk CoU€€ti&n, p. No* 
n* For tht Hiatory of tbh dyoaaty of Eastern Kadanibas cf^ Soma- 
^kbara Sarmap Kadambas of Katinga, /, A^ H. R.S IVy ppP 113^Z 19* 
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nrhe earliest religious worship In Karnataka rose from the feel- 
■ mgof tear that actuated the ancients. Thus It was that the 
cult of fear found its expression in the worship of spirits and 
goblins, (hat has survived in the villages up to this day. Another 
worship of a simitar nature that became equally wide-spread in 
Karnataka was that of the naga or the serpent Even at present 
it forms a part of popular religion among the Hindus, and there Is 
scarcely a village In the Kanarese country which has not the effi¬ 
gies of the hooded cobra sculptured on a stone, and placed un¬ 
der a pipa! tree or near a temple for public veneration. 

It apears from the frequent mention of the Nagas in ancient 
Hindu history that they were a race of serpent worshippers, who 
inhabited ^ many parts of India *, It Is certain that they also occu' 
pied the Kanarese country, as many of the royal families that rul¬ 
ed over Karnataka claimed descent from them. Thus it is to be in¬ 
ferred from the Devagiri plates of Krishpavarmina I, that the Ka- 
dambas were descended from this ancient and widespread peo¬ 
ple *. The Sendrakas also claimed to be of the Bhujagendra-an- 
vaya or of the leneage of the snake king.* The Sindas, we are 
told, were of the Fhanirajavamsa', which has the same connota- 
Ihe Senaviras carried the pham dhvaje or serpent flag *. 
The Alupas too seem to have belonged to the same NIga stock, for 
as aluka Is an epithet of Sesha, the chief of the serpent race, there 
is reason to suppose that they were connected with the Nagas'. 


‘ RI«, ], pp. 363^ 

' Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarest InserfBtionti L A., VII, p. St, 
* Ibid,, p. lia 
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it ts not knowt) when exactly the Naga wonhip was supersed¬ 
ed by The latter a4>oii became tdentilied with the pha¬ 

llus worship. This cult had begun in the neolithic times, us 1$ 
obvious from the neolithic remains in the Dekkan that have been 
brought to light by Bruce Foote, which include some phailF. In 
course of time it came to be influenced by the animistic and Naga 
cults. This is evidenced by the form the phallus touk in later 
times. It was erected on the ^akti which formed the pedestal, 
while the snake protected and ornamented the Imga (phallus) 
round which it formed a coil, 

it was a great step from the cult of the phallus to that of Ru- 
dra ^iva. it has been suggested that Siva was a trans-Kimaiayan 
god and the Yakshas had much to do with his origin. They were a 
Himalayan race "who in remote antiquity spread as far as Ceylon 
and by sheer might imposed themselves on sub-Himalayari people 
as gods" * *, The relation of the former with §iva is seen from the 
fact that two Yak.>has with clubs are represenled as guarding 
every §{va sanctum to-day ^ The trans-Himllayau influence on 
sub-Him a! ay an religion also becomes apparent when we see that 
many oi the foreigners who came to India from that region were 
woishippers of Siva. The Kushan coins, for Instance, contain 
Siva and the Nandi, but not the phallus *, SimilarJy, the HtlEias, the 
Sakas and the Pal lavas were worshippers of ^iva. The conclusion 
to be deriv^ from alt this is that "in the evolution of the phallus 
into Rudra-Siva with certain attribute.^, the yaksha, or trans-Hima-^ 
layan influence Is traceable" *. 

The un-Aryan and un-Vedic origin uf ^iva is also apparent 
from the legend of the destruction L-f Daks ha’s sacrifice. The 
probable explanation of this story is that §iva was the deity of 
the trans-Himalayan tribes, which preceded the Aryan races on 
the Indian soil. As Mr. Rice has observed he "wished to have a 
part in the worship of the conquerors and in their sacrifices, from 
which he was excluded; and by disturbing their rites and by a dis- 


* Foerte, tndiaa Preblitarit and Protahiatf/ta Atitiqniiies, p. 22. 

* SubranuitifaQ, TAf p. 35^ » Jbtd. 

* In iJie MuMtim of the Indian Hlfllorfcal Retearcb Inetilate, Si. Xivler'* 

College, Bombay there is a toUi of Kadphlses tl liiowing Si»a antt 
Ihe Nandi on the reverse. Cf. alui Rapson. Italian Cb/na, pl.ll, 
No. la 

* Stibraisaalaii,o.e.,p.27. 
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pfay of violence, he succeeded Eii being admitted to p.irj[clpate 
Jn them" The first stage of the introduction of ^iva into Hin¬ 
duism was his identification with Riidra of tfie Vedas. Subs¬ 
equently he was associated with the phallic worship, which 
the Aryans borrowed from the barbarian tribes with whom they 
came in contact* *. We have said above that the phallic worship 
was essentially a non-Aryan cult. This is confirmed by (he 
prayer to iiidra in tlie Ri^-Veda not to allow those whose j^od is 
Siina (the phallus) to disturb (he rite of the singers*. Lastly he 
was raised to the supreme position of one ot the persons of (he 
Trlmtirti. 

Ills obvious from (he Talagunda inscription that this reli¬ 
gion had been preached in Soutliem India long before the founda¬ 
tion of the Kadamba family. For tiie mificiiption avers that at the 
Siva Utnple at Sthanakundur (Talagunda),, which was rebuilt 
by Kakusthavarnmia of the Kadamba family, Satakanjni and other 
kings had formerly worshipped'. 

This was the position Saivism had acquired when Mayiira- 
vamima founded the Kadamba dynasty. The same record tells 
us that Mayfiravarmma came of a Brahman family. Now the fact 
that he repaired to KafichTpuram, the Pallava capital, desirous fil 
studying the Vidas and the whole of the sacred lore suggests that 
he was a Saiv a Brahman. For It is well known that the Palla- 
vas were staunch Saivites and consequently their capital was a 
stronghold of Saivism, This form of worship seems to have 
been the religioti of the Kadamba kings uf the first dynasty. 

These kings nevertheless were of a very toleranl disposition, 
and allowed other religions to flourish in their kingdom side by 
side with Saivism. This toleration is evidenced by the n((mer- 
ous grants they (nade to the Jaill^ 5 ^ which led Or, J, F. Fleet. Mr. 
K. B. Pathak and others to suppose (hat the Kadambas were of 
the Jaina persuasion *. The error was however correckd by Dr. 
Fleet in the second edition of his Dynastim of tfte Kanaeese Dis- 
tricis\ which he published after the discovery of the inscription 


* Cf. RIee, Mytort Gazeteer, t, pp, JTS37&. 

» Bhandadcar. p, KJi 

* Ibid. 

* e.C.VlLSk m. 

*■ F]«!. Sitnscrll aad Old CauaKSC t/ttcrlplhns, t. A., VI, pp. 23 27 29 
30,31,32. ' ‘ ■ 

* Ibid., VK, pp. 35, 36.38. 

'< Fleet, Kattarest Dynastits, p. 286. 
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^anlivaraima at Talagunda. That the religion of the Kadara- 
bas was Brahmanism and no t Jain ism is a Iso established be yotid 
doubt by another inscription of the same dynasty foood in the 
Kadur Talnqua. Here Vishnuvarmma, the donor of the grant, is 
described as the "protector of the excellent Brahman faith"* *. 
Furthermore we know from the epigraphlcal records that some of 
the kings performed the flieumedAfl sacrifice*. The later inscrip¬ 
tions say that the kings of this dynasty celebrated in all eighteen 
horse sacrifices*. As this is a purely Brahman rite, it affords 
further proof that these kings were not Jainas. 

^aivism llourlshcd in the Kadamba dominions for a long t«n^ 
But it did not have an undisputed sway over the people, for it 
had to contend with other religious rivals, such as Buddhism and 
Jainism. Nevertheless the wide propagation of Saivism is evident 
from the various met/jos, the temples and the flourishing commu¬ 
nities of ^aiva ascetics that existed alt over the country m the 
Kadamba period. We shall speak later about the ma'ftas m 

connection with their educational activities. These aioffrus were 
mostly the establishments of the Saiva ascetics called the Kalamu- 
khas ■. The Goravas were another seel of Saiva ascetics', so were 
the Kapajikas, who were distinguished by their wearing human 
skulls round their necks and eating and drinking from them*. 

The temples were important as centres of religious worship. It 
was at the temples that the people listened to the reading of ihe 
Puraijas and the Dharmaiastras, and made Ihelr votive offerings to 
the deity ^ They were also important as educational agencies. For 
in them arrangements were made to impart education to the young . 
Sometimes advanced education also found place within their pre¬ 
cincts, For instance, in the PranameJvara lempie at Talagunda, 
there were taught the Rig-vrdu, Yuiur-vida, Pada-ktiaRdika.Spma-' 
vetfa, Kalpa, Sabdai^^tra, including Rupavatara and Nyayn and 
Pruvara and Vedanta*. Finally the temples shelteied many 
ascetics who were given food and raiment free of charge ‘. 


1 

1 

1 


* 

it 


C. VJ, Kd . ^11 

£. C., Skp 17S; Safi$krit Old Cenansi Inscnplion^ f- vii, 

£.C,Xl,Mk.4l:Dg.32. * fi,A , XU, p. 237. 

E. /.. XII, p. 2B0. * XVII. p. 15. Ill, P. 201- 

Fleet, ttacriptlani RelBlittf to the Kadamim Kings Oj 


IX ,p.74,ett, 
f .C.,Xt, DfcM. 

£, C., VIU,Sb,345. 


• £.C., Vil, Si, 185. 
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The temple staff generally consisted of the acharya, (priest), 
the ramsiga. (the flute player), the wvo/ovfl/a, (goldsmith) the 
perga^ (manager), the courtesans, the drummer and the stone 
mason 

The temples were supported by the endowments of kings 
and nobles *. Similarly the rich and benevolent citizens purchased 
lands and gave them to the god to provide for the ordinary 
eitpenses^ The temples were also maintained by charging the 
worshipers with visiting fees*, and from the toil levied on 
merchants* and farmers*. In some temples the various expenses 
were met by the different castes. Thus the washermen and the 
kottalb of the village of Oama in the Shikarpur Taluqua agreed 
among themselves that they should contribute one patfa per 
family to provide tamp oil and sandal for the god Vinayaka*. In 
other villages it was the oilman who had to tend to the perpetual 
lamp of the temple. For this purpose oil-mills were made over • 
to the temple authorities*. 

From a social point of view the temples served a very uselul 
purpose. As Prof. Venkatesvara observes, they were seats of festive 
gatherings and rejoicings, which, while they were admittedly of a 
religious character, did much in relieving the dull monotony of 
existence*. Some of the festivals mentioned In the inscriptions are 
(he Chaitra or the festival of Spring and the Dlpavali whose cele¬ 
bration extended from Asvin a tkrishp a) M to Karttlka (itikla) 1“. 

The temples, though they were of great use to the people, 
being the religious and educational centres in the country, seem 
to have possessed one great defect in their organisation. This 
was that immoral women were not only permitted to take part 
in the service, but formed an essential part ol the ritual **• 
However the early inscriptions do not speak of the harlots being 
admitted to minister to the wants of the god. This seems to be 


I EJ . (V, p. 353r XV, pp. 83,3M; XVIJ, pp. 10, 1Z3. 

* £,C., VIII, Sb, 3T7; Fleet, o. c ., pp. IH,7}$, 396. 

^ Ibid., p. 30 Sl 

* £./.,Xlt,p.l5. * £.C.V.MJ.I8. 

* Fleet, 0 . c., p. 309; XU!, p. 15. 

1 £.C,. VU, SX, H, 

* Fleet, 0 , c„ p. 302. 

* Vekanfesvara, Indian Cidlttfe Ih/ough the U P* 

« v,p.m 

'» XII. p. 338, 

<1 E. C., XV, pp. 83>«J XVJl. p. 10 and oUhti. 
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a iat€r Ue^i^neratioti th^ praiseworthy custom of virgins devot¬ 
ing themselves to the service of the god. The existence of such 
vestal virgins is obvious from an inscription at Bejagami of A.D. 
ltt47. which mentions a grant by Kunda-Rlja to his younger 
sister Bichabarasi, who was attached to the temple of jagadeka- 
inall^vara in that city ^ 

Jainism had always been a stumbling-block in the path of 
progress of the §aiva religion- The policy of toleralion adhered 
to by the Kadamba inonarchs contributed not a little to its growth. 
This is evident from the inscriptions uf the Kadamba kings- We 
are tuld in a cupper-piate record at Kalsi that the Bhoja priest 
Srutaklrtti acquired the favour of Kakusthavarmma who granted 
him the village of KhetaV The large number of Jaina inscriptions 
that record grants made by Mrlge^a and other kings show that 
from the time of this monarch, Jainism became a serious rival of 
‘^aiva worship. The fiotirisbing state of Jainism is also indicated 
by the inscriptions that point to the existence of many 
communities of Jainn ascetics, such as a sect who 

were distinguished by their white clothes tiie YSpaitItis, who 
were a sect of religious mendicants S the Karchakas, a cotn- 
munity of naked religious motiks^, and tite Nirgathas, who wore 
no clothes at all The inttuence that teachers of this religion 
wielded was indeed great as may be seen from the fact that Kuma- 
radatta, who is called the chief among teamed men, is said to have 
been consulted by Ravivarmma in matters of government and 
religion'* *. 

TJiifl creed which grew unchecked during the supremacy of 
the Kadambas, received a fresh stimulus in the time of the Rashtra- 
hbt^s- The pro^ielltising activities of two Jaina gurus, Vivaseaa 
and Jina^ena, and the four scholarly works /ayadhavata, Vifaya- 
dhavala, Atidhavata, and MahadhAvala that came to be written at 
this period brought fresh converts into the Jaina fold, 

Jaina mafttas were established in all parts of Karnataka. The 
inscriptions speak at Eength about the Jaina monastery at Kuppa- 


« £.C., Vtl, Sk, 151. 

* Fleet, Santcrit and Otd Canartu tnsiriplhta, I.A-, Vf, p. 27. 

* Ibid., VJI. p. 38. 

* |btd.,p, :{4. 

* Ibid., VI, p. 25. 

* Ibid., VII, p. 38. 
t Ibid,, VI, p, 27. 
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tur, and give a short genealogy o! ihe gurus'. We learn from 
the records that Queen Malala-devi patronised this institution. At 
Bhandavapura there was another Tamous matha* *. The flourish¬ 
ing city of Bejaglmi aiso contained a reijresentative jaina popu¬ 
lation and there existed a Jaina monaster}' 

The growth of Jainism brought about the decay of the §iva 
worship. Yet the crisis in the history of the latter creed arrived in 
the middle of the 12th century, when it was specially exposed to 
danger from attacks of the Jainas, and apparently, of some still 
existing Buddhist influences S The inscription that gives us this 
infontiatton sEicws that Ekanta Rama came most prominently to the 
rescue of the waning faith. It was probably lie who originated the 
movement of revival of ^iva worship which was subsequently 
taken up by Basava, The story is told of Ekinta Rama's exploits 
that one day the Jainas, led by a village headman, began Jo sing 
the praises of Jma in the vicinity of the image of^iva. Ekanta, 
who worshipped this Image, re mon si rated, maintaining that no 
other god deserved to be praised in the neighbourhood of i^lva. 
When he found that he had protested in vain, he started to sing 
the eulogy of Siva, as the creator, preserver, and destroyer, and as 
the god whose essence pervades the whole universe. The Jainas 
then challenged him to decapitate himself and offer his head to 
Siva, promising that, if his head would be restored fo him, they 
would acknowledge the supremacy of ^iva over Jina. Fur¬ 
ther, they executed a deed on a palmyra leaf that in the event < f 
bis success they would raze to the ground Jhe Jaina temple and set 
up an image of iiva in its place, Then Ekinta cut off his own 
head and laid it at the feet of ^iva. On the seventh day Ekanta 
was again alive. The Jainas however failed to keep their word. 
Consequently Ekanta in spite of the precaution taken by thejaiitas 
to place a guard round the basti, broke off the head of Jina, and 
presented it as an offering to his own god, and set up an image of 
Siva, under the name of VTra Somanatha, at Ablur, and built a 
temple for it. The jainas went and complained to Bijjala, who 
became very indignant acid questioned Ekanta Ramayya as to w'hy 
he had committed that outrage. Thereupon Ekanta produced the 
deed signed by the jainas and offered that if the Jainas woqJd 


* E.C, VtlI.Sb,m 

* Ibid., Sb, 343,384; E.C„ Vt), Sb, tST. 

* Ibid., Sk, 100. 

* V, pp. 243, 255. 
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wager their 700 temples he would repeat the feat. Desirous of 
seeing the spectacle Bijlala called all the learned men of thejatna 
temples together, and bade them wager their temples, repeating 
the conditions on a palmyra leaf. The Jainas however would not 
face the test again. So Bijjala laughed at them and dismissing 
them with the advice that they should Jive in peace with their 
neighbours, gave Ekinta njayapatra or certificate of success. The 
iiva temple w'as granted the Qogave village in Sattalige Seventy* 
Subsequently when SOme^vara IV succeeded to the government, he 
called Ekinta to his presence and granted to the same temple a 
village in the Nagarkhanda Seventy. Finally the mahlmagda^vara 
Kima-deva went and saw the temple and laving the feet of Ekinta 
granted it a village named MaUavaJli near Mugdagod'. It is 
apparent that eliminating the supernatural agency and the miracle 
there is nothing in this account that will render it incredible or 
unreasonable. The di.spute must have taken place hefore 1162, 
since Blijala is described in the record as mahlmagdalijvara, when 
he made this grant to the temple* The ^aivite movement started 
by Ekinta had,probably for its basic principle the idea of return¬ 
ing to the pure Siva worship, i. e., the worship of the phallus 
without the later development of image, karma, etc. 

Soon Basava put himself at the head of the movemenL Ac¬ 
cording to tradition he was a son of an Ardhya Brahman and hav¬ 
ing refused to wear the sacred thread, as its Investiture required 
the adoration of the sun, he went to the capital of Bi]{a1a. Here he 
became the prime minister, and gave his whole-hearted support 
to the new movement. The impetus that was given to the Siva 
faith resulted in the establishment of a new sect of ^aivism called 
the VTra-^aivas, i. e* the brave, fierce or strict ^aivas, 

fn the early Kadamba inscriptions there is no evidence of the 
prevalence in f^rnafaka of the ancient Vafshgava worship. But if 
is possible that along with ^aivites and Jainas there also existed a 
few Vaishuavites. For we know that Valshgavism was propagated 
early during the Scythian and Gupta periods*. 

The importance of Vaishgavism in the history of the Kadam- 
bas is that one of the branches of this dynasty, the Kadambas of 


I E.V, pp. 255-m 

* Cl. Raycliaudliml, Malrrtart/cprtAf Sludy of tHt Early History of Iht 
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Hangal, were Vaisht^va; U is not posijble to say when and how 
they were converted to this faith. Probably some relJgioui 
teacher convinced them of the superiority of Vaishttavlsm over 
^ivtsm, and consequently they adopted the former faith. 

Vaishpvisni v/as preached with unusual vigour in the 11th 
century. The propagator of this religion in this period was Rimi- 
nuia. He was born at Sri PermattDr near Madras, in 1016-17* *. 
and studied at KanchTpuram. From there he went to SrTragam 
where he perfected his system and wrote his philcsophicat trea- 
lisGS. During his stay at the tatter place he seems to have 
gathered round him many disciples. But he was not allowed to re¬ 
main there very long. The Choja ruler Karikala could not tolerate 
the spread of the new sect. Persecution broke out^ and Ramanuja 
was compelled to fly for safely from the Choja kingdom to Chandra- 
giri. Thence he proceeded to the Karnataka country, where, 
as we have seen, the prevailing retigious belief was Jainism, Here 
he made many converts by his exhortations and disputes. One of 
these converts was the Hoysaja King Bitti*dlva called after this 
event Vishnuvardhana*. 

Besides the above religions we also find traces of Buddhism in 
ancient Kamafaka. This religion was preached in this country 
during the supremacy of the Maury as over Kuntala. We are told 
in the Mahavansa that after the third convocation of the Buddhists, 
the thera, son of Magali, thought of establishing the religion of 
Buddha in other regions, and accordingly despatched missionaries 
to different countries. One of these preachers was Rakkhita, who 
was deputed to Banavast. He preached the snarnattuga doctrine 
of Buddha with such singular success that sixty thousand persons 
were converted to the Buddhist faith, and of these thirty seven 
thousand were ordained priests by him ^ This is the account of 
the preaching of Rakkhita given in the ^th century, when the 
Mahavaqsa was written. It is possible that the story was exag¬ 
gerated after a lapse of over a thousand years, and the tradition 
then current was recorded by the author of the Mahavaqsa in 
his work. The fact seems to be tliat the efforts of the Buddhist 
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misiloflaries were attended with some success, as is evident from 
the account given by Hiuen Tsiang of tlie Buddhist community at 
Banovas! tKonkanapura) \ and its surroundings. This pslgriin 
visited Banavasi after its conquest by the Chalukyas early in the 
7th century. He mentions that at this time there were about 100 
sotiiffhfframar with 10,000 priests, who were follawefs of both the 
Mahayana and the Hinayitia sects. In the city itself there were two 
sarigharamas and three stHpas, with priests who were all men of 
distinction *. 

From Baitavasi and Kuntala Buddhism naturally spread 
10 Southern Konkan, the country ruled centuries after by the | 

branch tjf the Goa Kadambas. A statue of Buddha in dhy^a mu- 
drS, of the first or second century A. D,t recently found at Col vale 
at the province of Bardea in Ooa, bears witness to the existence of 
Buddhism In Southern Kohkat; in the beginning of the Christian 
era®. 

But in course of time the number of the Buddhists seems to 
have dwindled away. The inscriptions of llth century and alter 
show that Buddhism had fallen on evil days. The record showing 
traces of Buddhism are very rare. A record of 1065 says that the 
daitdanayaka Rupabhattayya made a grant of land to the gods of 
the city of Bejaglml, 'Kejava, loke^vara, and Buddha’*. Another 
of 1067 mentions that there was a Buddhist teacher at Beiagimi 
of the name of. .prabha Bauddha-ShaJara’®. An epigraph of 
1129 informs us that there existed five mathas in the ugrahara city 
of Bejagami 'like the five arrows in the world', dedicated respec¬ 
tively to Hari, Hara, Kamalasasana, VTtaraya and Buddha*. At 
the same time we find two Buddhist jatis at the court of Jayakeii 1 
of Ooa, Chandrapura, mentioned by the famous Jaina writer Hc- 
machaiidra\ This is practfeany the last mention of the Buddhists 
in Karnataka, for the religion they practised soon became extinct, 
contused with, and absorbed by Hinduism. 

Closely related to religious worship are the ceremonies which 
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C2ch rcIiKion prciiCfibsSt Tb® fnscripHons spcok sbout the cIgEit 
rites of the Jafna temples* *. One of the most imporlnnt ceremonies 
which tiie Jairtas often performed was that of self-destnictfon 
by starvatfon. We leam from an inscription at Banklpur that the 
Oanga King Marasiiiiha ft took the vow to fast for three days 
and attained rest Wied)SimiJarJy Jahkbbbe, who was hoidins 
the office of naj-gaunda of the Nagarlrhagda Seventy, when she 
was afflicted by some bodily ailment, resifj'ned everything to her 
daughter and expired in performance of the/aina vow of fasting 
Another instance of setf-destrudion is the ceremony of drowiil 
ing oneself when one finds that the end i$ approaching This 
mode of death is described by Dr. Bhandarkar as /aiasamadhi * 
People often took the vow of sonnydsfl. This consisted in living a 
liie of penance and solitude'. The ahajnedtia is a sacrifice of 
special interest to the poiiticat history of the Kadamba dynasty, 
ft was a royal rite symbolic nf supreme power The Kadamba 
kings claimed to have performed many horse sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER II 


AdminUtration 


T he varioLiS copper-plates and litbic records that have been dis^ 
covered, give us excellent glimpses into the different aspects of 
the Kadamba system of admipistratiom These records reveal to 
us that both in early and mediaeval times the king was the supreme 
head of the state. Along with the unlimited power he enjoyed, 
he was probably surrounded by the fabulous pomp with which 
the oriental sovereignty is generally associated. He occupied, as 
his name denotes, the first place in the kingdom and he exercised 
supreme authority not only in the political sphere but also in 
matters religious. True as it is that the royal preceptor played an 
important part as the spiritual adviser of the king, it may safely be 
affirmed that the monarchy was unfettered by any priestly organi¬ 
zation. This becomes evident from the fact that important as were 
the religious changes which the period witnessed, the kings never 
allowed themselves to be swayed by any sect, and kept the 
religious movements well under control. It will be remembered 
that the period over which the Kadamba history extends saw the 
rise and decay of ^aivism, its gradual substitution by Vaishqavism, 
the growth of Jainism, and the effort of the religious teachers to 
revive ^aivism which culminated in the creation oF the Lingayat 
sect. These changes were indeed momentous, but as there were 
able and tolerant kings at the helm of affairs, who did not make it 
their policy to champion the cause of one sect or another, the 
innovations were allowed to work themselves out without causing 
the least flutter in the country. It is true that the preaching of 
Vira-^aivism was attended with some disturbances in the Dekkan^; 
but there is no evidence to conclude that they affected the country 
under the Kadambas. The explanation of their success as rulers 
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is therefore to be found in the policy of toleration which tliey 
cotisistenliy followed* This would amply prove that they reriised 
to be diclated in their religions policy by any religious preceptor. 
In fact the inscriptions containing the grants, the Kadantbas made 
to institutions belonging to the sects that were not their own, 
gratefully acknowledge that these kings gave equal protection to 
all religions in their domiiiiORS^ 

Though royalty was invested with untimited authority iri 
theory, in point of fact the free and indiscriminate exercise of the 
king’s powers was checked to a certain extent by the force of 
convention, which brought other forces into play. The Inscriptions 
while enumerating the attributes of a ruler, indirectly imply that 
an unrestrained king who sought only his selfish ends was censur¬ 
ed by the tribunal of public opinion. Accordingly the king had to 
submit to the Same moral law as any ordinary citizen, and so the 
qualities the king was expected to possess were nothing else but 
principles of general morality, besides the attributes special to his 
office. Thus a good king was the abode of learning, lustre, 
prudence, sporliveness, profundity, highmindedness, valour, fame 
and delicacy] a friend of things living, spurning the riches of others, 
making gifts to priests, chiefs, and the learned, honouring Ihem 
and keeping their company*. Further he was a man of unimpeach¬ 
able moral character* He could not covet the wives of others. 
Accordingly the inscriptions often speak of him as a uterine 
brother to the wives of other men *, But in times of war he v/as 
allowed, along with bis officers and soldiers who followed his 
example, to add to his seraglio the wives of His enemies, as the 
title applied to Bijjala ”the friend of those who swing the sword 
seizing the wives of inimical kings," would indicate*. Finaily a 
good king always gave shelter to those who fled to him for protec¬ 
tion, even though the individual sometime happened to be his 
enemy U is plain from what we have said that these were the 
qualities that were deemed necessary to make an ideal ruler. But 
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there w as no regular means to mnke him act op to this standard 
and it seems doubtful whether many kings c^mformed to this ideal! 

The tendency of the kings to rule despotically was also check¬ 
ed by the custom which made it laudable in a king to receive coun¬ 
sel from his ministeis and elders. We read in the Halsi inscrip¬ 
tion of Harivarmma that lie made the grant of a village to the 
Kurchakas un the advice of his father’s brother Sfvarailia The 
record of Sivachitta tells us that he made the grant mentioned 
therein to Narasiriiha temple “at the direction of his mother and 
with the consctit of his prime minister and counclllots"*. From 
another inscription we learn of (he same King, that when his Queen 
Kamata-devi approached him with Ihe request lo found an agrahara 
at Degam ve. he took ’'counsel with his mother Mailalamahadevi 
.... as to the propieiy of the request of her (Kamala-devj) ...... 

and having given his consent.all the ministers headed by 

Puroliita Sri Vindyavasibhattopadfiyaya, having pondered over 
the matter notified their consent also‘'^ 

These restraints, it wifi be noticed, were only indirect and 
could not therefore be powerful. Though it was the prevailing 
custom to consult the ministers and the experienced retailves", it 
was not absolutely binding on the sovereign to abide by their 
decision. The restr.iints brought to bear upon him by conven¬ 
tion were not powerful enough to prevent him from making use of 
the extraordinary powers which were conceded to him in theory 
The kind's council composed as it was of his ministers and the 
members of the royal family was a purely consultative body and It 
possessed no powers over the king eilher in theor>' or in practice. 

Great as was the authority with which monarchy was always 
associated, the obligations that were demanded by the kingly 
office wer-j not le?s onerous. The main concern uf the kings was 
to assure tn the people protection from external enemies and inter¬ 
nal disiuniances. Hence the phrase is always used m praise of 
kmgs that they were administering the kingdom in the enjoyment 
of pleasant conversations, so as to suppress the evil and protect 
the excellent . This indeed was always recognised as one of the 
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special functions of sovereignty. The K.idambas are according¬ 
ly represented as studying the requital of good and evil 

The kings married many wives, and the favourite among them 
was probably the chief queen. Given the practice of poligamy 
It is psycotogtcally impossible that a particular queen could he 
the constant focus of the king’s aflection. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that no sooner did it waste itself on one woman than it turned 
h> another. Consequently life to many of the inmates of the zenana 
was a veritable misery. Moreovci. polygamy bred an atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion and fealousy within the hareiUi which is obvi¬ 
ous from the epithets given to the chief queen, such as “a whip 
to the backs of rival wives of high repute'**, “ the favourttc wife 
crushing the pride of others*’* and so forth. The duty of the queen 
to treat her subjects, both rich and poor, without distinction*. 
She took part in the public functions with the king*, if she was 
public-spirited she interested herself in many public works such 

as the establishment of schools and and the building 

of temples and shrines V 

The king’s court, consisting of the mandalikas, the ministers, 
the nobles, the court officials, and tiie royaJ preceptor, presented! 
inde^an imposing spectacle*. The sculptures t*n the panels in 
the Ke^ava temple at Bsltir representing tlie Hoysaja durbar 
ua a glimpse of the splendour of the courts of the K^rnafaka kings 
n ihose days*. The emperor sat in Ihe centre with his queen on 
tlie left side very probably under a pavilion. Instead of the 
sceptre, one of the insignia of Sovereignty in the west, he carried 
the sword in one hand and a flower m the other. There were the 
chowri-bearers standing on either side and we may presume that 
t It umbi^lJ^ wliicK i$ anf>tlier symbol ni ruyalty ^Iso waved over 
the scene. Jn front of the king were the royal gurus with their 
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principal disciples, ihe iiitcics and other old members of the royal 
family, the ministers, mandatikas and other court dignitaries'. 
The discussions probably centered round the state matters demand¬ 
ing immediate solution. 

The philosophical discourses that were often held among the 
ministers, formed another feature o( the Kadamba court The 
kings were learned men and took part in the discussions* *. This 
may also suggest tliat there flourished many scholars at their 
court Their patronage of literary men is gathered from the fact 
ttiat they made gifts of lands to, and remitted taxes from, the 
learned Brahmans*. 

The difficult and complicated duties attached to the kingly 
office demanded constant deliberation with the ministers. The 
latter were five in number, and they formed a cabinet*. According 
to the nature of the work they fell under five categories, namely 
the steward of the household (mane'vcrga4e), the councillors (fori- 
frapofus), minister of state (prflrfAonffJ, the steward of betel-bag and 
the secretary of the council *. The king as a general rule greatly 
valued their opinions. Consequently the influence these ministers 
exerted on the monarch must have been really great Hence it i$ 
obvious that the latter had to exercise the utmost caution in 
selecting his ministers. On them depended to a large extent the 
weal or woe of the country. 

The qualifications that were deemed necessary for this post 
can be gathered from the descriptions of the ministers given in 
the Kadamba inscriptions. They were expected to combine ad¬ 
ministrative talents with a highly moral course of life*. They 
were persons who had received liberal education, for it was ex¬ 
pected of them that they should be 'intent on the affair of the 
whole world**. Birth was perhaps another qualification.since the 
official had to be a man of majesty, who would not stoop to mean 
things'. 
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The itiinister was generally well-vereed In the sciences of 
logic, rhetoric, and politics ^ And he made use of his (heoretkaf 
knowledge In the solution of the burning problems of the day. 
He was the adviser of the king both in times of peace and war’. 
Consequently he had to be versed In the art of warfare no less 
than in statesmanship. He followed the king to the battlefteld 
and commanded several detachments of the army \ 

We also obtain a few glimpses of the Secretariat. Already in 
the fifth century there is a mention made of the private secretary 
(rahasyadhikrita) under the Kadamba king Mandhalrivarmraa 
But for a detailed account of the promulgation of the royal decrees 
and orders we have to go to the Chuja records. The royal secre¬ 
tary is here mentioned as “communicating the king’s order to the 
chief secretary and he, on approval, transmitted them to the reve¬ 
nue officers to be carried out These then assembled the revenue 
accountants, who made entries in their revenue registers” \ The 
latter very probably corresponded to the kadita used In the Hoy- 
saja times- For a record belonging to these rulers avers that 
among his conquests Vishi^uvardhana wrote down the Sanavasi 
Twelve Thousand In his kadHa\ 

In times of peace one of the chief functions of the monarch 
was the administration of justice. It is perfectly reasonable to 
hold that the king did not generally dispense justice at the first 
instance, but that the final decision rested with him. We come 
across in the records the officer called dharma-adhayaksha or 
the chief justice ^ which naturally implies that there were minor 
judicial officers under him. It is possibJe that the kind of cases 
that came under the jurisdiction of each of these judges was clear¬ 
ly defined. Cases of great consequence only were dealt with 
personally by the king. For instance when Padmanabha, an in¬ 
fluential Vaisht^ava Brahman happened to steal the ornaments of 
the god Nrislthha that were kept in his house, he was brought to 
book by King Jayake^i H, and the equivalent of the stolen orna- 
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menfs was recovered by selling his properly ^ it will be seen from 
this incident thut (he punistiment that was inflicted was in propor¬ 
tion: to the gravity of the offence, and that the penalty was <}uite 
reasonable. Tlie law strictly forbade the assault of one person 
by another, even though the man assaulted happened to be a thief, 
robber, burglar, enemy, or evil-minded persun. Th^j penalty 
imposed for such an offence was a fine of three gold gadyanas *. 

Other records show that murder could be commuted by mnney 
payment and was visited by Fines. The murderer gaw a ^um of 
lUO gadyanas to the relatives of the person assassinated, and in 
addition paid half as much to the state^. Ordeal by fire- was 
esteemed a reliable means for ascertaining the truth 

For purposes of efficient administration, the kingdom was 
divided into various administrative units. This was so even in 
the days of the early Kadambas. There were the pnivinces and 
the latter were again subdivided into districts. But they were 
not as many as one could expect in an extensive kingdom. The 
Empire at the height of its power seems to have consisted of only 
four provinces, the North, East, West and South, and the extent of 
its territories shows that Ihese provinces were rather unwieldy. 
At the head of each of these there was a viceroy setected from 
among the members of the royal family. Thus in the reign nf King 
Raghu his brother Kakusthavarinma was the Viceroy of the 
northern part of the Kadamba dominions, of which the city of 
Palasika was the administrative headquarters*, while the ICng 
ruled from Valjayanti (Banavasi) which was always the principal 
capital of the Kadamba Empire. In the reign of iantivarmma we 
find two of his brothers, Krishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma, rul¬ 
ing one in the South IDakshiqapathaK of which Triparvata was 
the capital, and the other in the east, of which Uchchangi was the 
seat of government*. The division of the Empire into these four 
large provinces was a political blunder on the part of the Kadam- 
ba emperors, for as we have seen, it directly led to the speedy 
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dismemberment nf tbe cnipfre, So Song as a strong king was on the 
throne, the viceroys remained obedient to the centra; government, 
blit soon after bis death flieysd ttpas independent sovereigns in 
(heir respective provinces'. The smaileradministrative divisions 
that exihfed at this time were tfte districts, like the Suddikundura*, 
which evideiitiy fanned part of the provinces, and the towns and 
villages which composed the districts. 

We do not hear of the clearly defined divisions tike the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, Halasika (Haisi) Twelve ThDusand.Santa- 
lige Thousand, and Pamingal Five Hundred in this period, in fad 
these divisions came into vogue only with the Rl^hfrakata hege¬ 
mony, These kings completely changed the system of adminis¬ 
tration then prevailing in the country. One of their whofesome 
reforms was to do away with the large provinces and to divide the 
country into smalkr ones, to each of which tliey attached its 
revenue value \ Thus while Banavasi and Halsi were 12,000 
provinces, and Santalige was 1,{X)0, the revenue value of Hani?al 
was 500. ^ 

The Rishlralditas, we have already obser^'ed. ruled their 
kingdom by means of governors. These governors generally bore 
the name of mahlsamantas, which according to Mr. Rice connotes 
control over feudatory chiefs. But in the case of the Rishtra- 
kuta governors it was a mere title and bore no such significance. 
For the inscriptions of these kings, of the period of which we are 
speaking, do not allude to the feudatory chiefs under them. The 
governor was assisted by officers like the nld-perggade or the 
comissioner of the country and the nad-gavunda in charge of 
smaller divisions'. 

The administrative system of the Chalukyas of Kalylni slight¬ 
ly differed from that of the Rashtrakiitas, Though the adminlstra- 
tives units reiatned their old characteristics, their government 
seems to have become more elaborate. TSte Chalukyas unlike the 
Rashtrakhtas. had under them many feudatories. These were the 
hereditary rulers of parts of llie Chalukya Empire and they aciuaf- 
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ly owned the territories they ruled. Further they exercised supreme 
authority in their respective kingdoms, end even possessed the 
right of waging'war with each other The latter privilege rendered 
them almost equal in status to the independent sovereigns. One 
of such feudatories was the Kadamha family now divided into 
various branches. The Emperor asserted his supremacy oyer the 
subordinate chiefs by appointing governors from time to time to 
collect the customs duties in their kingdoms. The governor thus 
appointed ruled in a dual capacity, that of a customs officer and of 
a political agent. The importance of this office can be made out 
from the fact that even ministers were appointed as governors'. 
The subordinate rulers did not pay to the Emperor any tribute in 
money, but permitted his governor to collect the regalia, which 
amounted to acknowledging his overlordship. These officers were 
styled dai\daftayakas, a title which denotes both civil and military 
rank*. They also bore the designation of oh ac¬ 

count of the control they exercised over the feudatories'. The 
governors, it is natural, had subordinate officials to help them in 
their work. One of them, very often mentioned in the records, is 
the perggade*. They also seem to have had the fiod-guuiiilos or 
nai^prQbhas under them*. But it is not clear whether these were 
the imperial officials or the officers of the king who also undertook 
the work of collecting the customs for the governor. For they often 
appear in the inscriptions as the dependents of the king*. , The 
imperial taxes may be classified under the heads of perjjunka or 
liejjunka, vaddarauja, kirukula, bilkode and pannaya’. Hejjunka 
which literally meant the large sunka was the customs duty on 
chief articles of trade. What vaddarauja and pannaya were, is not 
clear from the records, though the meaning of the words suggests 
a tax on water-supply and on the income of betel leaves*, Kirukula 


‘ E. c.. VII, Sk, 192, [36i 297, 

i lbM.,Si(, tl48,M,9e, 104, HI, 131. 137, 170, 236, 246, 275, 3H and 
otbere. E. C-. VIII, Sb, 292. 

* E. C., VII. Sk, 111, 131, 137,246,2M, 297, )3, 98; VIII, Sb, 336,3S8. 

* B. C., VII, Sk. I93f Vm, Sb, 70: E, XV, p. 81; Vll, p. 214. 

i E. C., Vfll, 5b, l»> 465. 377,359,414,340,346. 33, 179, 485; Vll, Sk, 
219;£,/.. XV, p.8l. 

* Ibid. 

T E.C.. Vll, Sk. II, 192,13,48,95. 90. 100, 104, HI, 131, 137, 170, 236. 
246. 275,311; VIlI, Sb, 299,236. m 

■ I owe this inforniaLloii to Prof. Kuudangar, Vadda Is I be cormptlOB of 
Vatdha whicti means flowing water. Hence lax «n lands grown tn 
the water by the side ot the river. 




was the tax on the mtscelfaneoLis duties on articles in which the 
transactions were small The bllkode was a tribute paid by the 
townspeople. 

The emperor occasionally sent one or two of tils nobles on a 
tour through the Empire, probably to supervise the work of the 
governors and to know the real state of affairs in the country. 
The inscription of Saotivairnma, which gives this information 
records (hat ’‘Bhuvanalkamalla-Paliava-Pennanadi VistaQUvar- 
dhana <?} Vljayiditya.., .made a tour of state for King Bhuvanai- 
kamalta", in concert with mahamagdalejvara Vikranildltya-deva, 
very likely the brother of the 1atter^ 

The Kadamba mahamaijdalijvaras ruled their kingdom with 
the help of their governors and other administrative officials. 
The governor seems tn have been almost always a member 
of the royal family, either a brother or an uncle of the reigning 
king* *. Often they reigned conjointly'. But when the close 
relations of the king could not be had, an ordinary minister 
was appointed for the office*. The governor, thus appointed 
exercised both the executive and the military functions. He 
was the head of the government and commander of the army*. 
These governors were in charge of districts such as Banavast 
and HalsL 

The district was divided into smaller units called the kampa- 
^a The official In charge of the latter was known as the manneya *. 

Very little information can be gleaned from the inscriptions 
regarding the sources of revenue of the mahamagdale^varas. One 
of the Kadamba records suggests that the sixth share was the 
king's share*. We may Infer from this that the assessment of 
land was 1/6 of the total produce. Other sources of revenue seem 
to be the taxes on oilmen, oil-mills, beasts of burden, and befel-- 
leaves'*. The exchequer was also replenished by an impost called 
blravapa", and a tax on salt'*, important information is furnished 


‘ Cf. Mysore Gautiter, t, p. 466, 

* fi./.,XVI,p.72. 

* Ibid., p. 43. * a. ante, pp. 199. m 

* B. C., Vill. Ss, 4S. t Ibid., Sa, 7ti Sb, 416. 

1 E./,, V.p. OT. 

* E. C., VIII, Sa, 71; Sb, S67,325,326,328; XI, Dg. 32. 

* E.C., IV, Hs. 18. 

'« £. C., V|tl,Sfa.5]0. 

E./., XV, p. SO. Tbc nature of Lhfi lu li unknown, lays Dr. L.D. Barneii. 
i* Ibid., p, 32S. 
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by the Ooa charter of Jayakeii I, which enutneratcs the customs 
duties levied oa ships calling at that port from various countries. 
The accompanying table gives the names of the countries from 
which the ships came and the duties which each had to pay. 
The second table shows how transactions In the city were reg¬ 
ulated, and how the coffers of the king were enriched by taxing 
these transactions. It appears that the village artisans such as the 
carpenter, goldsmith, barber, blacksmith, potter, etc,, were also 
taxed ^ 


< £,r,, V,p, 199. 
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Kd, of goods sold 
Ship 

Parangue 
Mane (boat) 
House 

Paintgrove 


Tax paid by the purchaser 
One gaddiannaca 
5 drachmas 
2 

I t 

t ■ 

king thus obtained was 


The transactions io the city were regulated, and the seller as 
v;e1l as the buyer of a ship was made to pay one coin called 
gaddiannaca. 

■ ■ ‘ I To;* paid by the seller 

One gaddiannaca 
5 drachmas 
2 

1 > 

1 * 

A part of the revenue which the „ . t.. n 

utilised for the upkeep of the Deparment of Chanties . The Ooa 
charterof jayakeii I, above referred to, informs us that the customs 
duties levied on ships were made over to the council of manage¬ 
ment of the House of Mercy, which.as we know, was founded by the 
King’s minister Sadano. It was also settled that the property ofthe 
native or foreign mefcbants who died without issue, should* after 
deducting the expense of the funeral, go to the House ol Mercy and 
not to the king. Out of the money thus bequeathed, the managers 
of the House were to perform the obsequies of poor and helpless 
persons’. The other work that was undertaken by the 
Mercy was probably to supply the poor and the needy 
and even with medical attendance, if they happened to be suffering 
from bodily ailment. 

Closely connected with the burden of taxation and the reve 
nue of the king are the units of measure, that were employed in the 
country, and the kinds of land tenure In use. The Satakarop ins^ 
criptlon of the second century, to which reference has already been 
made, alludes to an ofiicer called the raajjkam, a word which, ^ it 
means the holder of the rope, suggests that he was a survey 
The instrument used for this purpose was generally a pole* of which 
diflerent kinds are mentioned in the records, Thus there was the 
tlanachintdmani pole which measured 13spans*, the bherunda pole 
perhaps of the size of the Bherug^^vara pillar*, the rood of Kuadi , 
the datfda or the staff of the royal standard'' the kachchavi pole', the 


* XV, p. 80. ' Aremvo, t. e. 

* £.C. Vll. Sb, 359, „ „ O ^ « 

* Fleet, IntcrlpKont to Utt KaUamba kiags of 

IX. p. 2re. 

* B.C., VII, Sif, 120, Cf. nice, kbfsortand Coorg, p. 172. 

* ie./.,XllI, p.35. 

IMd,. p. m. * £,C..Vlll,Sb,3l7. 
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staffs of Dmavtnoda and Oranta-MallaS and fhe king’s own 
measuring rod* *. The units of measure for the area were the 
r>ivarthana\m&U!i\ and kamma*. The reJalton between these 
is flot clear from the records, but we may say none the less, ttiat 
the Kamma was the smallest unit*. Other measures that were 
used were the sor^e* and mana* for oil; soUage tor measuring 
paddy,odrfo for husked rice*, fCoioga for rice**, and rnffmafor 
black pepper **, 


> ex, Xtt, p. 290. 340. 

* O.,IV,p. 20Bl 

* J?,f, V. p. 8; VI, p. ISt E.C. V, Bl, 2&, Vt, Ktf, >62; Fleet, Sanserti a/id 

Old Caitartst huertptioiu, I. A.. VJ, pp. 35, 29; neet. faitfiptiom 
fielatfng lo tht kadamba Kings oj Qaa, JS.a,R.A.S.t tX, pp. 272, 
Zt& 

* B.I.. Xllt, p. 58; E.C.. Vtt. Sk, 130; Sb, 44. 

*■ BJ., XIII, pp. SiJj Fleet, tmcriplfons Raltitttig to the Kadamba King 
0/Om.j^M.ttJiS., IX, p. 2m 

* tbtd.. p. 277. 

1 £.C., VII. Sk, 236, 

* Fleet, O.C., p. 302. 

* XIJI, p. 26, 

'» fi.C„V.Mj,l8. 

£X, XIII. p. 26. 
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CHAPTER in 

Social Life 


T he sottal lift in medieval Karnataka centred round the village- 
As the principal occupation of Ihc people was thecuUivation 
of land, their settlements were naturally Iti the country. It appears 
that like all agricultural settlements in ancient times, these vilfage?^ 
too were divided into three parts; the village proper, the arable 
land and the pasture ^ 

The first consideration of the colonizers was evidently me 
selection of suitable locality for their dvreiling. As their chief In¬ 
dustrial pursuit was agriculture, they selected a site which had 
easy access to water. Hence the choice, as far as poMible, always 
fell in favour of places along the river banks. This is evident 
from the fact that all the ancient well-known settlements in Karna¬ 
taka were on the banks of streams, like Banavasi on the Varadhan 
Kudar6|i on the Malaprahha, and so forth. 

Next came the allotment of the site among the different classes 
of people constituting the community. It is not unreasonable to hold 
that members of eachcasteand profession established their habit¬ 
ation in one place. There Is express mention in the records of Brah¬ 
man quarlere in the village* *. U Is possible that as in the present day 
villages in the Kanarcse country, there were separate localities for 
carpenters, potters, goldsmiths, braziers, and black-smiths. The 
untouchables were naturally assigned a locality far away from the 
common habitation. 

Every village in Karnataka was a self-governing unit, and 
independent of every other community. It had its own priests, 
temples, carpenters, smiths and barbeis*. For administrating 


t EJ., XJI, p. 290: E.t., XVII, p, 123. 

» E.t., XV, p. 70. 

* E. V, p. 109. Ct. Altekar, A History of VWagt Commanitits In Western 
/ndio, pp-Tifr-TS. 
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the affairs of the village there were the gait4a and the village 
pailchayal which seem to have been invested with executive and 
judicial powers. They discharged their executive duties by 
underiakltig improvements in the village. This probably included 
the repair and construction of tanks and canals*, and conducting 
the defence of me village. By virtue of their judicial powers 
they were very likely authorised to decide small disputes that 
arose from time to time among the vltlagers. Serious crimes 
were of course tried by the official tribunals of the king*. Finally 
thegauda and thepoiicAuyfl/ also saw that the grants of land or 
money made by kings, governors or any other person to the ins¬ 
titutions in the village were property administered 

For settling extraordinary matters it was necessary to call a 
meeting of all the villageis. Thus we learn from an inscription in 
the Sorab Taiuqua that the Thousand ofKumbise village came to 
an understanding among themseives and. fixed "the paddy of two 
channels” as assessment "on a rnamr ot low land on the old 
channel"*. Further, the Mantravadi inscription of the time of 
Amoghavarsha I, informs us (hat a meeiteg of the villagers was con¬ 
vened, of which Naga-deva was elected president, to decide some 
matter connected with the grant made by the forty mahS/anas of 
F-ipunuse, tht Gorava moni and the managers of the FlaihvaJli 
temple to the honourable GOka^^apa^dita*deva^ The inscriptions 
also telJ us (hat whenever a member of the community did a public 
work calculated (o confer benefits on the whole viJIage, fiis 
services were rewarded by the general assembly, which granted 
him a plot of land*. Similarly the general assembly made grants 
of gifts to the families of heroes who died, while recovering the 
catile from robber gangs or troops that sometimes raided the 
village ^ It is pleasing to note in this connection that even the 
services rendered by servants were commemorated*. 

We have already remarked that these village settlements were 
mainly agricultural. Thecullivaiors distinguished the land accord- 


* £. C., VIJJ, Sb, m 132. 

* Mention Jt made of a chief justice. Cf. aaie, p. 263. 

« Ibid. 

* Ibid., Sto, 83, 

* vjj, p. as, 

* Possttu In Inscriplfons of £, C. 

1 E. C. VIU, Sb. 6. 12.47,221,219, 412, 414. Vff. HI. 47. and othera. 

* e. C.,VHI. Sb, 120, 
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ing to the quality of the soil as makki land, red blatk land, black 
loam land, rice land and so on *. The epigraphicai records make 
mention of three kinds of tenures under which the farmere held the 
land: the the tribhogo* and the . The 

meaning of sar^anamasya seems to be that the holders of iai^ 
probably paid land tax at the time of making obeisance to the god. 
Tribhoga was a joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties, e.g. 
a private person, a god or gods and the Brahmanswhile tht 
meaning of iata-^vritti tenure is not clear from the records. 

Though the Kadamba kingdom was essentially an agricultural 
country, there were none the less a few flourishing towns. The 
most important of these were Gopakapuri, Bejagami, fenavasi, 
Halsi, Veiugrama (Belgauml and others. We shall speak in a later 
chapter about the commercial activities of some of these cities. 
It now remains for us to say a few words about their municipal 
organization. 

It may be inferred from the inscriptions that all important 
towns had a corporation and a town mayor calkd the potftnjttsuMi • 
But these records do not specify the duties of the mayor and the 
corporation, ft is probable that they looked after the public 
health, maintained houses of charity, repaired roads and bridges 
and undertook such work as is done by the municipalities of the 
present day. 

The kings often granted special constitutions to the towns. 
Thus the town of LakshmMvar received a charter irom the prince 
Vikramaditya. According to this statute, every occupied house 
had to pay a tax to the governors in the month of Vaiiakha. ror 
meeting the expenses of a feast it was settled that the highest 
households should pay ten pa^as, the intermediate households 
seven patjas, lower five pa^as and the lowest three. St was also 
specified in the charter that fines for theft and the minor delinquen¬ 
cies, fines for the ten offences, and the so-called property oi child¬ 
less persons should be paid into the guild there in the month of 
Karttika\ Likewise the siatulory constitution granted to the town ol 


I Jbid., Sb, 35J0; £. A, IV, p, 3»; Xt!, p. 290; XV. p. 334. 
t £. C., VI, Sk, 100; E. XilJ, p. 2J6; XV, p. 345. 

» E. XV, pp. 334,345; XVII, p. 123, 

‘ XII, p. 290; Fleet, titscriptions Relafing W Iht Kadentta Kiags of 
CoSf IX, p+ 275. 

» Fleet, ffonwad Inscrlptlea <?/ Someawnt, f. 4., XIX, p. 271. 

* £. /., XlIJ, p. 33G; £. C., VIJ, Sit, 123. 

T £, /., xiv, p. 19 a 
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SudI by Akki-devi laid down that the shops and houses were to 
have their four sides of access situated in the lands of Kargam- 
badii. Such houses were immune from all imposts including 
land-rent for two srahes (two years). After this they were to be 
charged with sarv-^ya annually. Finally Ihey were to pay affixed 
tand^rent of eighteen gold gadyaqas to the department of charities. 
The constilution of the eight Seftfs was not to apply to thecounfr>' 
and Vice verso. Within the Kisukid Seventy the land-plots 
were to he Immune from all tolls with the b1ra-vaf}a The father 
was not to be held responsible for the guilt of the son, nor the 
guilt of the father be attached to a son. Within the town lost pro¬ 
perty had to be made good by the ara-tatara K If one strike with 
a weapon, a thief, robber, burglar, enemy, (or) evil-minded person 
under a ?<hop, screen, (or) veranda, there would be Imposed a fine, 
but no guilt. The fine upon the striker would be three gold gad- 
yinas. The jnscriplioit telts us that this was the renewal of their 
cr»rporate constitution which had partly broken down in the stress 
of the war with the Chdtas* *. 

The chapter on social life is not complete virithout a brief men¬ 
tion of the manners and customs of the people who lived fn these 
towns and villages, ft may be maintained that the life of the people 
in Karnataka under the Kadambas did not radically differ from the 
one that is led by the people there at the present day. The nume¬ 
rous viragals and; mastikals that are stre;vn about the coun- 
try show us that men wore a dhoti as they do In our days, and 
left the upper part of their body uncovered. They tied a turban 
round their head which was very much like ihe present-day pagrP. 
U could also be seen from the viragals that men wore their hair 
tied in a knot behind. A viragal which we unearthed near the Kap- 
pli; Bhami, Hangal, shows that the warriors wore large earrings. 
(PI, 15) This is confirmed by an inscription at ^ravaija-BelgoFa. 
which alludes to Biijaia’s capturing the jewelled ear-rings and 
the rutting elephants and all other possessions of the lord of the 


‘ PrctJably n town crier. ■ E. XV, p. SO. 

* There is a masiJcal al Gollhaltl which coma ins a beautiful reprei^enta- 
(toti of a man with hit wives who committed sati when he died. Here 
the man Ja wearing a lurbao whfch is exieUy like ibe pagnts we mc 
the people using nowadays fn the country. The meiricat could not 
be pbatographed, aewe arrived at this viJJago rather late in the 
evenJns, 
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Vaaavasl country *. Tiie mastkals suggest that the dress of the 
women was the time-honoured sane and they covered the 
breast with the bodice. This is quite evident from the sculptures on 
the memorial tablet commemorating the demise of queen Lichchavl- 
devi. (PI. IT) She is represented here as wearing a crown on 
her head. Her wrists are decked with bangles her arms with 
armlets and her legs with anklets. The fine male figures stand¬ 
ing before her are represented as receiving some reward. These 
were probably the persons who laid dowm their lives on the death 
of the Queen. The apsaras are seen in breeches in all the viragals. 
They also seem to have left their breast bare, as may he 
seen from the viragal at Mavali and the memorial tablet of 
Lichchavi-devi. These details suggest that thii was probably the 
dress of the courtesans. Tlie inscriptions teit us that the latter also 
wore waistbands and belts round their hips, and the various parts 
of their body were bedecked with ornaments, among which ear.- 
rings, neck-laces, and arm-lets are some most commonliy mention¬ 
ed*. The sculptures on the wralls of the Degamve temple ihat le- 
pfesent dancing girls wilh round looking glasses in tlieir hands 
denote that the women of those days used hand mirrors. (PL 37) 
About the entertainments of the people the epigraphlcal re¬ 
cords give us glimpses of plays and dramas that were staged in 
\htmatkas and the agwASros*, of dancing and music of court¬ 
esans ^ and the troops of bands. The musical instruments in 
vogue were the guitar, the flute the katamukhavaditra, the 
samudragfioh*, tivU'*, p^rmatii, /urya *, and the drum *. It may 
be inferred from the viragal at Mavali of abtiut A. D. 800 that 
dancing was not restricted to the class of courtesans, but was 
regarded as one of the fine arts and accomplishments in which all¬ 
classes of people participated. This viragal repreiicrvts the hero 
dancing with the apsoras in heaven. 

There is one important difference noticeable about tbe customs 


‘ £, L, vr. p. 179. 

* tWd.. p. 106. 

* £. i., Xtll, p. 37. 

« ibid., p. 31 

* £. C., IV> Mf, IB- 

* £. A.lX.p. m 
r E. I., VI, p. 1D6. 

* £. C., Vm. Sb, 1761 

* £.C,V, Mi, 10. 
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of the people in the time of the Kadambas and those prevailing in 
Karnataka at the present time. There is no evidence at all in 
the records ol child marriages. The girls were married after the 
attainment of puberty, and it appears that the young people were 
left free to select their own mate]]. There are also Instances oI 
the custom of svayamvara, which consisted In the bride chostng 
for herseif a suitable husband. Tims we are told in the Vtkra^ 
manka^vacharita that having heard that a svayamvara had been 
proclaimed for Chandralekha or Chandola'devi, the beautihil 
daughter of the Silahira prince Karahita, Vikrainadltya hastened 
to the festival, and the princess who had fallen in love with him 
because of his valiant deeds, chose him for her husband. The 
same work informs us that many princes attended the svayanvofOt 
chief among whom were those of Ayodhya, Chedi, Kanyakubja, 
Kalinjara, Malava and Qurjara', Another incident that has greater 
interest for the history of the Kadambas is the fact narrated by 
Hemachaodra io his Dvaiasficiraya that Mayanalla-devitthe daughter 
of JayafcKi 1, the King of Chandrapura(Goa), fell in love with the 
handsome king Karpa Raja and went to the fatt^'t's capita] to marry 
hiI^^ The point to be noted here is that maidens in those days 
enjoyed good deaJ of freedom in selecting their husbands, and 
consequently married the man of their choice. The instances 
quoted above also show that love marriages were not uncom¬ 
mon. 

The enormous number of mastikals in the country ruled by the 
Kadambas, points out that sati, or the burning of a widow with the 
d«d body of her husband, was largely practised In Kapilfaka, 
These mast I kas are sometimes sculptured with the effigy of a fe¬ 
male figure, pointing its hand bent at the elbow towards heaven. 
Somelimes they show only the hand bent upwards and holding a 
Ume fruit between the thumb and the fore-finger, (pi. 16> The 
inscriptional evidence of the practice of sati is furnished by a 
record in the Sorab Taitiqua, which avers that when Ravivantima 
died one of his queens ‘obtained mukti' L e., became satt* 

Another instance of self-sacrifice met with in the inscriptions, 
is the committing ot suicide by certain people on the death of the 
King m of the queen. Thus we gather from an inscription that when 
King Taila died, his political secretary <Tantrapataj Boppana kilied 

* Bllham, Vlkramaftkadevactiantra, p, 38 . 

* Dvttlasharaya, /, A, IV, p. 233. 

* £. C., VJH, Sb, m 



himself In fulfilment of fhe vow he had taken probably to live and 
die with the king*. Likewise, another record infonns us that 'when 
the dweller on the broad chest of the mahl-maQdaleivara Stivi- 
devarasa, the senior queen Lacbchala-^evi went to svarga.—fulfill" 
ing the vow he had previously uttered, saying, '1 will die with the 
Devi'— he (Boka} died." Mr. Rice Infers from these records that 
beheading was the common method of dispatch in all such cases*. 
For the epigraph mentions that "on his master catling him, saying 
‘You are the brave man with great resolution have spoken of 
taking off your head', with no light courage Boka gave bis head 
while the world applauded saying: ‘He did so at the very instant'. 
The word spoken with full reserve is not to be broken"’. In both 
the cases a grant of land was made to the family of the man 
who made the self-sacrifce. 

Vows of self-destruction were also entered into for the 
purpose of securing the accomplishment of a cherished object. 
We learn from an inticription in the Sorab Taluqua that a. man 
vowed to give his head to a goddess at Hayve, it the King Santi- 
varmma should obtain a son. A son having been born to the King 
the man surrendered himself to the soldiers who beheaded him. 
The King granted on this occation a sum of 24 heradramas to the 
Brahmans presumably to perform his obsequies*. In 1123 a cow- 
hed, when Bopparasa and his wife paid a visit to a temple in 
the rice fields, vowed to give his head to swing on the pole be¬ 
fore the god at Koi^dasabhivi on the event of the king obtaining a 
son". A curious instance of suicide is afforded by an inscription 
at Bejagimh We are told "in 1050 there was a man who vow¬ 
ed to continually pull out the nails of his finger in order to pre¬ 
vent the giving of a fort to a particular person. But his vow was 
of no avail, and the grant was made. Whereupon he cut off the 
finger, and climbing to the top of the Bhimnda pillar, threw him¬ 
self down on a row of spear-sha ped stakes and was kilieii" *. (PI. 18) 


* £, C, VII. Hl,47. 

* Cf.RKQ, Mjfsorc and Coofg, p.l&. 

« Ibid., Sic, m 

* Cf. Rice, L C. 

► E, Vfir, Sb, 47?. 

’ E. C., VFl, Sit, 246l 

' Ibid. Sfc, ISa, Rice, Myaort and Coarg eJc. p. 1B7. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Art of Warfare 


The king added to his oflice of supreme administrator and 
judge that of the commander-in-chief, it was expected of him that 
he should set an example ot valour and courage to his toUowerSi 
Hence the king as a general marched the armies peisonatiy to 
battled The officers under the king were the jagadala or the 
generalissimo of the forces*, the daf}4anayakas who were proba¬ 
bly in charge of different detachments, and the nayakas or captains 
who commanded smaller divisions*. 

The army consisted of foot, horse, elephant and chariot*'. The 
fifth arm, the camel, is mentioned in a Koysaja inscription of 
)262*, [f Is possible that the Yadavas, who were fighting against the 
Hoysajas in this period, imported this animal from the north, and 
its use as one of the chief arms of the corps was Copied from the 
former by the Karnataka rulers. 

From the earliest tinies the elephants were deemed the most 
valuable section of the Indian host*, for as Kautitya observes, "it 
is on the elephants that the destruction of an enemy*s army de¬ 
pends" \ Accordingly Ihe many manly sports in which the kings 
exercised themselves included the riding of elephants*. But 
though they were a source of strength to their employers, the 
elephants were not infrequently a nuisance to their own party. For 
when they were scared or put «o flight, they did untold damage to 
their employers as much as to the enemy. 


* Cf. ante, pp, 51, 179-184, and fiossint, 

» £.C.,VlJJ,5a,45. 

* Ibid, Sb,»8. 

" Jbfd.,Sa,58. 

* Rice, Mysore Itacfiptio/is, p. 272. 

* Ibid., B. A. Vf, p. TP; XIV, p. 308; etc. 

f Shamnsastry, KautUya’s Artiiasaslra, Bk, vn, Cli. 11, p. 351. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Oid Canarese /nsrinrpl/ijnj, I. A., Vt, p. ^ 
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The cavalry was another impartant section of the army. No 
doubt India supplied the horses required but the latter were ranked 
inferior to the horses Imported from Persia, Arabia and Afghanis¬ 
tan. Keace the mention in the inscription ot horse dealers undur 
the common name of Turushkas'. The viragals which throw 
important tight on the arms of warfare used during this period, 
show that the steeds were provided with saddle and reins and 
their vulnerable parts like the neck and the loins, were covered by 
protective straps. They also show that the rider was clad cap-a-pk 
in a coat of mail, ir is evident that such a cavalry was used in 
open battles where agility and swiftness were i^reatiy desired. A 
viragal at Bidi shows that, some of the horses were protected by 
a steel armour. The coat of mail descended right up to the knee*^ 
of the horse, and the rider put his legs under this covering. His 
breast was armoured with the breastplate and his head with a 
flat helmet. The head of the horse was also well-sheathed 
against javelin thrusts by plates of steel. Each horseman carried 
a lance, a dagger, a sword and a buckler. (Pis. I Si, 19-22). 

That chariots were used as one of the arms of warfare by the 
Kadambas is obvious from their inscriptions'. But the viragals 
that have come to our notice do not contain representations of this 
vehicle. Hence in order to have a correct notion of them we 
have to examine a few of the Hoysala sculptures, for the weapons 
used by the latter kings were necessarily the same as those employ¬ 
ed by at least the Eater Kadambas, the kingdoms of both dynasiie.s 
beiog contiguous to each other. The friezes ot the temples at 
Hejebid contain sculptures of war scenes from the great epics, the 
Raitiayana and thi Mahabharatoi, carved with exquisite workman¬ 
ship, Now these scenes, shown as they arc with considerable 
energy and vividness of action are of great importance to the 
military history of medieval Karnataka, for the sculptors of these 
scenes naturally represented the warn of the epics in the manner 
the battles were being fought in their own days. Here the chariots 
ate to be seen with one or two pairs of wheels and are drawn 
by horses. They were generally occupied by kings and generals. 
They have no railing along their sides. This seems to have 
been purposely designed so that the occupant might easily escape 
in the time of need. The two-wheeled chariots were usually light 


1 £.C., Vll, Sk, 197. 
t £.c, Vllh Sa, 58. 
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and were probably employed either when nccitig from tht battle 
field or while pursuing the enemy. The chariots have a perpend^ 
Ciilar staff on the back, on which is the emblem of ihe king. The 
chariots formed the vanguard of the army. The occupants dis* 
charged arrows when the enemy was at a distance, but when 
the occasion for a dose hand to-haml fight offered itself, they 
had recourse to the sword. The elevated position evidently 
gave them an advantage over the foot soldiers of the enemy 

The infantry was probably composed of regular and irregular 
troops, and king's messengers and servants*. The regular troops 
probably constituted the standing army, while the irregular troops 
formed the militia, h could he seen from the viragals, above re¬ 
ferred to, that the foot soldiers wore a flat helmet hanging dow'n 
the ears on both sides. Their body was protected by steel armour, 
covering the arms and descending well below the knee. All the 
infantry carried the broadsword as their principal weapon. These 
were rather long, sometimes straight and sometimes slightly 
curved. Their shields were round, and had rings in the inside to 
be fixed on the Forearm. In addition they were armed with either 
javelin, or bow and arrows. The latter was either a cross-bow 
or a long one. If it was a long bow the arrow was probably dis¬ 
charged, as Dr. Smith observes, “with the aid of pressure from the 
left foot on the.extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, and 
with such force that neither shieJd nor breastplate could with¬ 
stand if'*, (Pis. tl, 12, IS. 19-241. Catapults also seem to have 
been used. 

Another important arm that was used by the Kadambas of 
Qoa was the fjeet. It was employed with great advantage for the 
conquest of islands and lands that could be reached by sea'. (Pl. 25> 

An idea of the size of the armies might be obtained from an 
in^rjption in the Sorab Taluqua which records that in A. D. 1239 
Stnghana-Sirfihana-Deva’s nayakas.... with 30,000 horses came 
and captured the hill-fort of Qutti ’ 

The military band was made up of the kettle-drum, the battle- 


* Cf. Hens, Halebid, Bengal Past and Present^ XXXVtU, p. ler. 

* m. p. 52. 

* Smith, Eartf ffisto/y of India, pp. 131-132. 

* Fleet, //ISC riptlans Peiating ta the Kadamba Klngt of Ooa,f.B,3.R A S 

IX, p. 3b7i /.. XIII, p. 3DQ, 

» E, C., Vlli, Sb, 319. 
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liorns, and the concJies. The kettle-drum was sounded when the 
army was maTChing*. 

The army constituted an edident fighting force. Thw viragals 
abounding In tht country amply prove that bravery and skill were 
amply rewarded by the kings and the hero was given h!s meed of 
public recognition, "in battle”, says Mr* Rke, “when victory hung 
in the balance, it was customary !m ? the tomitiandertocall out some 
noted champion to lead a forlorn hope, and devote his life to gain 
the day” To be singkd out for such on enterprize was deemed a 
great honour and the Charge was confirmed with the presentatiun 
of betel lea! to the champion from the hand of the chief*. A 
grant was made to the family of the fallen mau if he sTvived he 
was promoted to a higher rank and was rewardtid with rich gifts 

*^^'^For the proper defence of the kingdom fortresses were built at 
all the strategic points in the country* One of such *tioiJghoids 
was the fort of Udhare’, which a'i has been suggested above, 
probably commanded the road to Hant^al, Another was that of 
Gutti which formed one of the outpoiis of Banavasi. the capital 
Then there were several minof citadels, like Andabnllgatt^durga*. 
The fortresses were jjenerally built on an elevated position. The 
walls were constructed of cyclopean stones, which were put into 
shape so as to fit eaci) other. A unique feature of their construe- 
lion was that no mortar was used to keep them in position. The 
walls as seen at Banavasi were very thick with a base of about 
fifteen feet, and sloped towards the top at a height of 35 or 40 feet 
from the basement. (Pis. 3, 4J They were defended at intervals by 
ramparts and bars which rendered the scaling of the walls a very 
difficult affairU could be seen frura one of the viragais at the 
Hangal larak^vara temple that the Idiers stood on the parapet 
behind the battlement which was crowned with merlons. (Pis, 23. 
24) Through embrasures they hurled stones and other missiles at 
the besiegers. The wall was pierced by gates which were of course 
closed in the time of action. The whole citadel was hurrounded 
by a deep ditch, that is still to be seen roimd the walls of 
Banavasi. The water supply of the fort was amply provided for 
by wells, tanks and pools. 


* £. C., Vliu Sa, 45, * Ibid., 5b, lO; Sa, 45. etc, 

* Ci. Mice, Mysore and Caofg, p. Hi. * £. C*. Vfll, Sa. 84,.56. 

* Ibid,, Sb. 4 e 8 Sa. 58; E, C.. V, MJ, 53, • fi. C.. VIlLSa, 71* 

■ £. C., Vlt. Sk. 2J2. » E. C.. VII, Sk, 117, 

' £. C. VIII, Sa, 71. fi.VI, p. X. 





CHAPTER V 


Trade and Industry 


'T'hougli ihe kingdoni of the Kadambas was prc-emineniSy an 
■ agricultural country, it nevertheless, possessed a wealthy trad¬ 
ing and Industriat class among its inhabitants. Mention is Often 
made in the inscriptions ol a flourishing mercantile community that 
dealt in gold, silver, cotton cloth, victuals, paddy, pepper, fruits, oil 
spices, camphor, perfumes, betel leaves, and other such articles 
It may be inferred from the Goa charter of JayaJee^i 1 that Gopaka- 
paftana. Ills capital was one of fhe most important emporiums on 
the west coast. We learn from this document that ihe capital was 
the resort of traders hailing from distant countries such as Pandjat, 
Kerala, Chanda, Ganda, Bangala, Qheat, Gurger, Latta, Pusta, 
Sryt.in, Chendrapur, Sourasbtm, Ladda, Konkan,VeimuJie. San^a- 
mesvar, Chippalona Shivapttr, Pindianna, Vallapatam Sin-uhalLi, 
Callatt and Zangavar* *. ft may also be inferred from this record 
that at this time the Arab traders had already settled in Goa, 
They most likely Iraded in horses which they imported from 
Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan, That they carried on a roaring 
business is evident from the frequent mention in the inscrip- 
tioiiHoffhe Turushkas by which designation they were usually 
known*. The existence of this heterogenous trading community 
is a tangible pri>of that the volume of trade that was carried on 
at this pluce was indeed very large. 

About the industries that ftourished In the Kadamba domin¬ 
ions, it is implied In live records that the most important were 
Spinning, weaving, masonry, brass works, carpentry, jewelry, iron 
works, basket making and the extraction of oil *. 


* C. XlH, pp. 26,174,3(1&; OabifMttt LiUmrio daa Faiiliiln/ias, I, p, jp, 

* IMd., pp. t8-J9. 

* E, /., XV, pp .», 91,99, 104. 

* £. XII. p- 333; Fleet. Inscrififltiits Relcttas tif tht Kadamba Kings at 

Q 0 a.J.B,B.R.A.&.t IX. p, 302, 
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The trade of the country was mainly in the hands of three 
claves of dealers, namely indigenous, Itinerent and foreign. The 
inscriptions also speak about a fourth class called the protected 
merchants', but these seem to be no other than the foreigners, 
inentloned above, who probably traded under the king’s protection. 

An interesting account of Brahman merchants is afforded by 
an inscription In She Arsifcere Taluqua of the Hassan District. We 
are informed that one of these merchants imported horses, ele¬ 
phants and pearls in ships by sea and sold them to the kfngs^ 
It Is nol possible to determine from this Inscription whether they 
had direct dealings with merchants in Arabia or they bought the 
horses which the Arab traders imported to Goa. 

We also learn from the records that the mercantile classes 
were included in the term Vira-Bananjudharmma, at the head of 
which wore the svamis of Sryyavaie*. 

In many cities trade and industries were regulated by guilds. 
Little information is however yielded by the inscriptions about tbe 
origin of the guild system. Hence we are not In a position to say 
whether it was an indigenous organization or was imported from 
elsewhere. However the mention of corporate aclivity among 
traders and craftsmen in ancient literature of Northern India and 
their organization into guilds with the Sreshthiat the head *, may 
suggest that the system in its organized form was probably 
introduced into Karnataka from the Norlh. Nevertheless it stands 
to reason to suppose that some form of commercial organization 
did exist in Karnifaka before the ^tablishmentof the guild system. 
However this may be the organization steadily developed in the 
country and served here rbe purpose of protecting the interests of 
the indigenous traders and craftsmen against foreign competitors. 
We know from the inscriptions that there were in every town 
many foreign traders. The Goa charter of Jayakesl I tells us that 
the mercantile community In that city consisted of traders from all 
quarters*. We know from theSelgaum inscription of the Ratta 
chieftain Kartavirya-deva that tbe traders there included foreign 
settlers from Lain, f.e. Lata, Oujerat and Maleyalam country*. 


' Ibid. I e.c., V, Ak.JZ 

* fbtd., A5i,7T;£,C,.VII,Sl£, I18j IV, Hs, H; V. Bt. !17jtX, DB,3tiHk, 

177. Cf, fdeej Mysafi and Coorg, p. 182, 

* Jaru(lapaaaJataka,Qiwi\],jalak<u, p, 2 t »4 

‘ Oabintfie Literar{& ddf Fontalnlias, I, pp. IB-15, 

* xm. p. as. 
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The guilds that flourished in mediaeval Karnala ka may be 
classed under two broad divisions, the Tii;rchant guilds and the 
craft guilds. However it must not be supposed, that all the mer¬ 
chants in the city, no matter in what articles they dealt, organized 
themselves into one guild, and all craftsmen Irrespective of their 
trades into another. Qn the Contrary merchants organized 
themselves after the commodities they sold. Thus for instance 
there was a guild of t!ie frull merchantsanother of clothiers * *, 
and so on. Similarly there were separate craft guilds of stone¬ 
cutters, braziers, carpenters, biacksmiths, goldsmiths, beratiambar 
weavers, potters and oil-mongers The various merchant guilds 
were affiliated to a central board, which administered the .affairs 
common to all the merchant guilds in the cityIn the same way 
the craft guilds also were federated for discharging common 
functions 

The epigraphical records do not explain the constitution and 
working of these guilds, Nevertheless we presume that the most 
important of their functions was the regulalion of the economic 
Hie of the town. In directing the trade and industries, it is natur.d 
that the special interests of the members were always kept In 
view. It is evident from the records that the guilds also served 
as local banks and treasury. Thus we are told in the Lakshmis- 
var insmption of Vikramidilya, of the Western Chalukya family of 
Badaml, that the guild of braziers was authorised to receive the 
taxes from all classes of people and the time was fixed by the king 
for their payment We learn from the same record that the giiildii 
were the centre of ach vity in the city. They celebrated the feasts % 
and other religious functions, and probably made provision fo* 
plays and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. Finally 
the guilds formed the most important organ of municipal self- 
government, for with them were invested the money that was 
granted to temples by kings and other wealthy citizens from the 
interest on which they had to fulfil the terms of the grantsIt 


* p. 15. 

* lbid.,p. )74. 

■ fi". Xll. p. 333: V, p. 33: Vl, p. 160. etc. 
‘ Ibid,, p. 272, 

* £. C. VIJ, St, 133. 

* ff./„ VIX, p, 190. 

1 Ibid. 

■ f,XII, p. 272. 
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may be inferred from the SQdi insetiption of Akka-devi that the 
guiids were given a separate constitution ^ 

The highly developed character of the guilds and the wide 
area over which they extended is made evident by the Mulgund 
inscription of Krishga 11, of the Rishfrakuta family, which records 
a grant made by four headmen of guilds of 360 cities*. Similar 
evidence ts furnished by the Belgaum inscription of the time of the 
Ratta chieftain Kartavtrya IV, which refers to a number of mercan¬ 
tile corporations and guilds^ and by the Nidugundi ioscriptioii of 
the Kadamba Tatia 11, which mentions an organization of 505 mer¬ 
chants, making various grants in kind for religious purposes'. 

Thus the guilds having :>pread alt over the country rendered 
valuable service to the people by ministering to all their wants, 
economic, social, and religious. 


t £/.. XV. p. 80. 
t xrir, p. 194. 
» IMlI. pp. 2&-Z7. 

I JbW., p. 15. 



Education 


L ittle information is obtainable from the epigraphkaS records 
about the institutions that imparted primary education in the 
country. No doubt provision was made in the monasteries' and 
the agraharas* * for the instruction of children, but it stands to 
reason to suppose that as these institutions were specialised in 
higher branches of study, not much attention couid be bestowed on 
this part of their work. Hence it seems very likely that primary 
education was mainly in the bands of the village school masters 
or the aigats, who taught in the pathasalas, institutions which 
flourish even at the present day in places in Karnataka that 
have not yet come under the influence of western culture. The 
course of instruction given in these primary schools consisted of 
reading, writing and ariihmetici 

For receiving higher education the students betook them^ 
selves to the agrahara, the brahmapari and the matha. There 
were also the congregations or colleges of learned men, called the 
ghatjkas, where the youtlis received instruction’. 

The most important of these establishments was the agialiSra 
consisting of a community of learned Brahmans, whose profound 
scholarship attracted students from distant places. Here education 
of an advanced type was disseminated to ail and sundry, in all 
branches of human knowledge. It was here that people of diverse 
races and religions assembled *. The agraharas may therefore b^' 
said to have constituted the real universities of mcdiaevai India 
the stadiam generple or the schools of universal learning. 


‘ £, C., Vil, Sk. mi Di. 38, 

* Plcrt, Inscripilans RetaUng to ihtKadumba ttingsof Goa,LB.B.ff.A.S.. 
IX, p. 275. 
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The agraliara was as a general rule situated tn the country 
at some distance from the cities, and formed a unit by itself. The 
principle which was closely adhered to, while founding these edu¬ 
cational institutes, was the selection of a site which was suitable 
for learned leisure. The choice always fell in favour of the villa¬ 
ges, For here alone could bt had the pure and cheerful atmos¬ 
phere, the open and delighlul spaces, the smiling medows, the 
shady groves and the green fields waving wjtli spontaneous verd¬ 
ure* However in course of time the agrahara on account of its 
own importance and intercourse with the outside worldt^grew into 
a flourishing city. Thus the great agrahara of Bejagami was a 
town whidn in all likelihood, grew after the establishment of the 
university. Vet the necessity of having a pleasant spot for the 
site of a university was always recognised. This is evident 
from the description given in the records of the Bejagami agra¬ 
hara. "Among the myriads of countries”, so runs the inscription, 
“the famous Kuntala country is the best. In if the Banavaae-nad 
is the best; in which, if well considered, Bejligave, the treasury 
of good people, the mother of cities ipatianangdta fflvurmmohd) 
is the best, its fame being spread throughout the whole world 
bounded hy the ocean. Being the sole abode of the learned 
folherwtse, the gods), it is like Amaravati; being filled with happi¬ 
ness (otherwise, serpeiitsl, it is tike the splendid BhBgavati-pnr^ 
and in wealth may be compared with Alakapura—thus celebrated 
through the sea-eugirdled earth, what city can compare with Be|~ 
jigave?”Similar terms are used in describing the agrahara 
of Kuppafilr: “An ornament to the ocean-girdled earth was the 
Kuntala country, like a... to whose face was Baiiavasi-nad, in 
which, beautiful was Kuppafflr, ever filled with Brahmans versed 
in the Vedas and theSistras”*.' 

It may be ascertained from the epigraphical records that 
many of these agraharas were state foundations. The main 
object underlying these institutions was the advancemenl of 
learning in the country. An early and important instance of this 
is the agrahara of Slhanakundur (Taiagunda), whose origin is 
lost in the mist of time. Tradition associated H with the mythical 
Mukkaijna who is said to have brought thirly-two Brahman fami¬ 
lies from Ahichchatra and settled them at Sthanakundur, where 
they taught the people. While discrediting the story of the 


* fi.e, vibsk, m 
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emigraiinn of the Brahmans from the north at the express wish 
and invitatron of Mukltanija Kadamba, ft may safety be maintained 
that the Brahmans did start the agrabara after their emigration 
from the north, which took place ranch anterior to the rise of the 
Kadamba family. If this is acknowledged to be the real case, we 
may next conclude that the local tradition attributing the founda¬ 
tion to Mukkanna was created for the reason that other kings might 
imitate the example of this king*. Another agrahira that was 
founded for the same purpose was that of Degamve, which was 
built by Kamaia-devi, the Queen of Sivachilta, the Kadamba King 
of Goa*. ** 

While advancement of learning in their kingdom was no 
doubt the ruling motive, the kings were no less swayed by the 
prevalent belief that the establisliinent of an agraliara promoted the 
well-beingof the founder in the life hereafter. Thus we are told 
in an Inscription of Sdyi-deva that being inclined to dhartnma 
or the acquisition of merit, and "saying: ‘Anandur must be an 
agrahara' he gave directions” to his minister to do all that was 
needed to convert the village into a Brahman settlement*. The 
record of S6ma-bhiipa avers that by establishing an agrahira 
he desired “to make bis own birth bear fruit”*. 

The land thus endowed was partly divided among the princi¬ 
pal Brahman families, while the rest was set apart as endowment 
for the teaching of the different branches of study and a portion of 
this land was also made over to the temple of the agrahara for 
meeting the expenses of religious service. The following tables 
are intended to give some idea of these endowments. 

The s»Dt of Soma-Bliupk, 


Object. 
Siddh^vara temple. 
Vedas \ 
oastras /. 


Details. 

1 share. 

I share. 


Manager of the village,,., 
67 Brahman family. 

TOTAL 


Certain lands. 

• ‘ * ] share each. 

... 69 shares. 


* Ibid,. Skf 186. 

• Fleeei, tracfipliaia Rdallng to the Kadamba Ktn^ ofOiiQj.B£.RJk.S., 

jx. pp. 2ra-rre. 

* f.e,vin,sb,ae, 

• lMd.,Sk. 117, 
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TKe grunt of K»in»l»-<iev5. 


lO Bhattopadhyayas . 

9 BMtopadhyayas .. 

13 Bhatiopadhyiyas . 

Ood ^Tl Kateivara.. _ _ _ 

Owl Sri Kamalanirayana . 

Goddess §ri Mahalakshmi- 

Dining hall (for the expenses). 

For the right oH?) .. 

For explaining Sastras. ....... 

Rig-V^a 

Yajur-Veda . . .... ■ 

Teaching children.. .... -- -- 

Drinking place and a place for 

fire. .. .. 

For teaching Ghati Kadhya .... 


For the tank 


For each sharer ik.st t + * * I I « I- 4 4 . 

Marasidthabhattopadhyaya ,... 
l^varabhaftopadhyaya ... 


) share each. 
share each. 

^ j t^hare each. 

5 sh.iies. 

5 shares. 

3 shares. 

3*)'^ sti.'i res. 

3 shares. 

I share, 
share. 

’J* Share. 

^ I share. 

'll share. 

10 nivartanas and 388 kammas 
in rice field, 10 nivartanas 
and 500 kammas in a field 
yielding stnall grains^ and 
2 nivartanas and 720 kara- 
mas, in a field lit for betel 
plants. 

9 nivartanas and 422 kammas 
in rice field, and 8 nivarta¬ 
nas and 424 kammas in a 
field yielding grain. 

A field measured by cow’s hide 
share. 

‘, share. 


50 shares. 


TOTAL.... 

The same motives as actuated these kings to found the agra- 
haras also prompted the subsequent ruiets to endow them with 
money or lands or to remit the taxes, We read in an Inscription 
in the Sorab Taluqua that the Kadatnba King Goravarasa remitted 
the dues from the Brahmans of "the immemorial agrahara of Base, 
in order that his senior queen, who had gone t(» swarga might 
have happiness" ‘. 
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To help the proiessors to carry on tlieSr noble work, the Ka- 
daniba King Tailapa induGCd his overlord the CKalukya Emperor 
Somesvara on the laiter^s visit to Belaglmt, to make a grant to 
the famous agraliara of that city'. The agrahara of Kuppa|Qr 
received siibstanlial assistance from the Kadamba Kirttivarmma 
aitd his Queen MaJafa-deviV 

We said above that many of ihcse agraharas were founded by 
the :^t3te. WhIJie this ts Livdoubted* ft seems n^^tJess true to say 
ttiat Some at least of these did not owe iheir origin to any outside 
agency, but grew up of themselves. Wherever there were settle¬ 
ments of learned Brahmans, students from all Quarters flocked to 

them to acquire knowledge at the feet of the savants. It is not 
improbable that b course o£ time these establishments developed 
into educational centres of the first rank, and they were granted 
all the privileges of the agraharas which were royal foundations. 
Such seem to be the beginnings of the two famous agrahiras of 
Kuppafur and Bejagami in the Kadamba dominions. The in¬ 
scriptions are silent about the origin of these agrahiras, though 
many of llicni speak of their patrons In the period of their pros¬ 
perity. 

Having spoken about the foundation and the nature ol the 
apaharn, it remains for us to examine Its constitutions and the 
kind of life that was led by its citizens. It has already been point¬ 
ed out that the agrahara consisted of a corporate Brahman com¬ 
munity, which administered the affairs connected with its 
management. The actual work of administration however, 
devolved on the assembly of the mohafanas or the leaders of the 
community ', whose number varied irom two hundred to four 
hundred or more, according to the slic of the agmharaK This 
.issembly was presided over by the sheriff*. They exercised 
authority over the agrahara and controlled properties that were 
attached to II. We have to mention here that the whole of the 
vlibgc occupied by the Brahmans was the property of the agra- * 
hara. This becomes manifest Irom the inscription ol Kirttivarmma, 
which says that Mifala-devl before making the grant of land to 
the jaina majlia at the agrahara of Kuppathr, bought the land at . 


* B C.. VII, sje, too.' 

* fi.c.,V[ii, si).20a, :j 6J. 
> e./., XV, p. 76. 

‘ i?./., XIII, pp. 37,337. 

* Ibid,, p, ST, 
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this village from the Brahmans of the agrahira for a price of 500 
honnu, and then granted it to the matha* *. in the same way the 
endowment of properties that was made from time to time by the 
sovereigns came directly under the control o£ the agrahira 
authorities*; and soldiers and tax-collectors were expressly for¬ 
bidden to encroach on them or to exercise any iurisdiction’. 

The assembly, being an executive body, had to perform other 
civic functions as well These probably included the maintenance 
of charitable institutions, celebration of the religious festivals, 
entertainment of si rangers who visited the agraharas, staging of 
plays, reading of the Pura^ss and the Vedas in the assemblies, 
arranging of disputations and lectures and other work of this 
description. They also carried out the municipal duties, such as 
housing, sanitation, and the repair and construction of roads. 
Following the general trend of all Indian institutions, one may 
surmise that the organization and distribution of charities was the 
most important of the duties of these city fathers. Consequently 
we are not surprised to find in an inscription at Tumbarabosur 
that the sheriff of the agrahara of Bhatfara-Posavlr purchased 
land in Hosavur and granted it for a rest-house for strangersIt 
is very likely that he gave this land in private charity: at any rate 
it gives us a clue to the understanding of the duties of these 
mtihajanas. It may be gathered from other inscriptions that the 
money granted by the charity of kings and nobles to the agrahira 
was invested with these leaders of the community and from the 
accruing interest they were to finance the various schemes sche¬ 
duled in the endowment. Thus the Ittagi inscription of the tirne of 
the Chalukya Vikramiditya records that the General Mahadiva- 
yya delivered "the property into the hands of the sheriff of the 
great agrahira ittags and the rest of the four hundred mahaianas" 
specifying the various purposes for which the grant was matle^ 
An idea of the life in the agraharas can be gathered from the 
various records that describe them as they were in the period 
uf their glory. According to one of these inscriptions, the mahaianas 
of the Kuppatur agrahira wpcre perfect in y&ma. niyama, dhyBiia. 
dh3raria,Japat mauna, svadfiydya, and samadtit. They were profi- 


‘ B.C, viii, Sb, 262. 

» B,/., Xtlt, pp. 57,337; XV, p. 76. 
» £.C, VIJ, SIf, 29, 

* B.C., VIJ, Sfc, 293, 

‘ £.7., XIII, p,56. 
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dent 5n the Rig^Veda, Va/ur-Veda, Sama-^Aeda, and Atitarva-Veda, 
the Vedaiigas^ the eighteen Purdrias and Smfitis, in music, in 
dialectics, in Vat^yayana’ssufros, and In the knowledge of langua¬ 
ges; they were versed in and rhetoric and took pleasure 

in offering food, medecines, assylntn and knowledge of sciences; 
(hey were diligent in discharging the sixfold duties of the Brah¬ 
mans; they were like an adamant fortress in giving shelter to those 
that sought their prot^ectfou"*. Other epigraphs aver that the 
Brahmans in the agraharas observed the major and minor dis¬ 
ciplines and meditation, practised spiritual concentration, studied 
the scriptures and performed ablutions *. Another incription teiJs 
us that the Brahmans were expected to be men of principles im¬ 
movable as a rock, hospitable, kind to their dependants and far 
from coveting other men’s wives*. The same record gives us an 
interesting piece of information, when it observes that the mohd- 
/anas of Lakkundi were leaders in battle*. This would imply that 
they were men who had trained themselves in warlike exercises, 
which is after all not very surprising in view of the fact that there 
are many instances in the records shewing that the Brahmans of 
those days made no scruple to handle the sword. A viragal of 
tt4l A. D. informs us that in a fight that took place between the 
agrahira of Kuppa{ilr and the neighbouring village of Nerilige 
on a dispute reprding the boundary of these villages, 
several men lost their lives*. In the following year another fight 
occurred between the same two villages with similar results*. A 
third viragal tells us that a battle was fought in 1218 between the 
armies of thejnahaTnaTjdalejvaraBappa-diva and the one of Bam- 
inarasa on the Kappafur plain, and that Kisiga, the retainer of the 
Kuppaibr agrahara, who somehow got himself involved, lost his 
life Another viragal in the same locality records that Dosama re- 
scued the^Brahmans of Kuppatbr who had been made prisoners by 
B{j]ara-deva Niyaka on account of the wrong done by jaga-diva- 
sahani, and sticcumed to the injuries he received*. 


^ £. C, VIIJ, Sb, JB, (Canarcse original) Cf. Stibblah, A Twel^/tik Ctniary 
Unhtnliy m Myutn, (?./. JH. S„ VII, p. 1«. 

• XHl, pp. 57,337. 

• B. 1.. XV, p. 30; fi. e., VIIJ, Sk, lOa 

» e. /.,xv,i.c. 

» h'. c., Vllt. Sb, 

• Ibid, Sb, 252. 

’ Ibid. Sb. 335 l • lbld.,Sb,25a. 


TN last but not the least important feature that has still to be 
described is the sttideni community and the teachers, ft is dear 
from the Bejagami records that these schofars c.ime froin far off 
places, and consequently were of liIfferent races and c(eeds‘. it 
must also be noted that the agraharas sometimes contained majhas 
of Jainas and BudhIstsV ft Is pleasant to relate that In spite of Ihe 
religious differences that divided the inhabitants of the agraharas 
there existed perfect amity and goodwtil among them. This is 
made obvious by the above-mentioned Kuppatur inscription of 
Klrttivarmrna. Queen Malala-devi, wc are informed In this record, 
built the Jaina Parsva. Jeva chaityalaya and had it consecrated by 
Padmanandi-siddhanla-deva, At this function, she worshipped 
all the Brahmans of the agrahara of KuppatOr in the prescribed 
manner, and invited the Brahman priests of the Kotl^vara rntiias* 
thana and the high priest of the Banavasi Madhuke^vata to assist 
at the ceremony. These gave the temple the name of Brahma- 
jinltaya, doubtless to show the good understanding that prevailed 
between the two communities*. 

The students; it may be inferred from the records, largely de¬ 
pended on the charily of the rich and benevolent people who 
generously endowed these seats of learning. However we are no! 
able to decide whether this applied to the whole student com¬ 
munity or only to a section of them. Perhaps it is more reasonable 
to say that the scholarships were intended forup porting the poor 
and deserving students. These scholarships not only enabled them 
to acquire knowledge but also to maintain themselves, since they 
were generally supplied with food and clothing free of charge. 

As regards the professors, they maintained Ihemselvea from 
the income that accrued to the departments in which they 
lectured. We have seen above that on many occasions the grant 
specified that the maiiapinas had to pay from the interest on the 
sum that was Invested with them*. This virtu,illy amounted to 
saying that the chairs in different branches were endowed. The 
consequence was lha! the professors devoted themselves Whole- 
Heartedly to the pursuit of knowledge iiiid the training of their 
wards. 


i Ibid., Vlil, Sb, 100. 

^ lbiil.,Sb.2G2;£./..XV,p.362. 

( E. C, VIII, Sb, 2G2. 

' E. /., Xm, pp.a7, 737; XV, p. 7B; £, C. VJI. Sk, tlT: VJll, Sb, 262, 
and others. 
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dis'ctrssians in which relieioui; riknufaf ^ of ncidemic 

n.». pl»cc. We J^e e^Sffir 
courses that M erc hefd there on dharma and other sSbjecfs * Thk 
must have acted as a pleasant diversion hum J. . ' 
the ordSnary teaching roufine the monoloiiy pf 
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* f . C., Vm, Sb,67, 
’ e./.. XII. p. 2S0. 


* 1“/!* Xll^ Oaivmity in Mysore. Q,J, Af. S., V«, p, 170. 

* f./-, Xlt, p, 290. 
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from the “blessed feet of the most noble god Sorainatha" !n 
return for which he received from Taila the grant of the town ol 
Kallavana for the maintenance of his establishment*. This grant 
was repeated by TaitaUl*. _ 

An inscription of 1179 Informs us that Tripurantantaka- 

dcvarasa granted two plots of lands to the monastery at YewSr 
for the same purpose*. Another inscription at Sadl records a 
grant made by the Chalukya Emperor Trailokyamalla to the local 
matha for the disbursement of the ordinary expenses*. An epi¬ 
graph at Chikkamagadi in the Shikarpur Taluqua tells us that the 
Kadamba King Boppa*deva made a gift of land to the Jama matha 

for its maintenance, and we see from the same records that this 

gift was later confirmed by the local governor*. We said h 
the last section that the Jalna matha at the agrahara of KuppatOr 
was endowed by the Kadamba Queen Majala-devi. There are 
scores of inscriptions of the non-Kadaraba kings endowing the 
mathas. but as they do not pertain to our subiect, we refrain from 

referring to them. . , 

The monasteries are some of those institutions that w 
not established by any outside agency, but came into being on 
account of the natural desire of pious people to devote themselves 
to a life of prayer and study, which brought them together, m ad- 
dition to such monasteries, there were others that were evidently 
founded by kings or chieftains. We arc told for instance in an 
crlption at Yewiir of A.D. 1077 that the general Raviyaijabham 
caused a mafha to be built at this place and endowed it with nch 
and extensive properties for the purpose of maintaining the temple 
of the god. for feeding and clothing students, ascetics and scholars, 
for the salaries of the professors lecturing to them, for the celeb ra¬ 
tion of the Chaitra and Pavitra festivals, for the entertainment ot 
visitors, the poor, the infirm and the Brahmans, and for the other 
sundry expenses of the cstahlishment The monastery, it may be 
gathered from the same record, was placed In charge of Isanarasi 
pa^jdita. a disciple’s disciple of Chlkka-deva of Mirlhje, a disciple 
of Malayala Pagdita-deva*, 


t £J., Xvt. Pfl. 4M3. 

* ibtd. 

* £./„ XII, p. 33F7. 

* £./.,XV,PP.9a«3. 

* £.C, Vll,S1i, 197. 

* £J„Xll,p.a90, 
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Anotlier instance of ffie foutidation of the mathas by tfie 
nabiJity is met with in Hit Chikkaniagadl inscription which records 
tliaHhe jama temple at Majjadt was buiit by ^ankara-Samaota 
tilt general of the Kadamba King 8oppa-deva. This ttmpie was 
endowed in the same way as the above ^ 

!t would appear from the inscriptions that the common people 
also founded such mstitiitions of learning. An inscription has 
it that a Brahman lady from Mercara, founded a mnnasttry at 
Tiruvlriyur in the Cftigleput District*. Sometimes anewmajha 
was founded as a branch of an old one. A good instance of this 
was the matha at YewBr, described above, whose fora was a 
disciple from the Miraj monastery. Sometimes the founder of the 
new matha was one of the alumni of an older institution. The 
matha at Yewur was of this type and it was buitt in honour of 
lilna-deva by a lady disciple of his. agreeably to her dying 
husband’s itistructions*. 

The most important of the mathas In the Kadamba dominions 
were those of Bejagami, Kuppajur and Bandhavapiira. The in¬ 
scriptions throw welcome light on their work as educational insti¬ 
tutions. The desciiptrons given of the scholastic acquirements of 
thQ gurus show that the professors in these establishments were dis¬ 
tinguished savants, selected from among the best intellects in the 
couniry. The guru of the Pancha-IInga majha, which was presu¬ 
mably the earliest institution of its kind in Karnataka, being popu* 
larly believed to have been founded by the PIndavas, is spoken of 
m these records as "the uprooter of Buddhas, Mlmamsakas, Loka- 
yatas, Sankhyas, Digatnbaras and Ad va it ins; the sole support of 
Naiyayikas, fluent and fond of explaining things” The third guru 
of the Ktj%a matha is said to have acquired proficiency in Si- 
dhania, larka, vvakarna, kavya. nataka, Bharata Mstra and other 
sciences connected with sahitya, and injaina, Lokayata, Buddhism 
and Lakula Siddhinta, Another guru knew to perfection Vedanta, 
Sidhanta and Agama, He possessed a wonderful facility in devSsJ 
mg new metres, and tracing the origin of words*. 


* £.C., VJbSk, JB7, 

* 127andl3Zof im 


* 119 of 19(1. Cf, Veakateswan, o. c„ p, 262. 

* £.C,.vri, Sk, 135. Cf, VcnkaiMwaraJ. c„ Sk, 100, wbert one flflhe 

ocharyas is gtveii the same dlstiactiotu. 

C., Vll, Sk, 99, 99, 103, (R a. Vcnkatesvnii, o,c.,p, 261 
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Such were the qualifications ol the professors in the ^aiva 
monasteries. These were the establishments of the Kalatnukhas. 
a sect which had probably its origin in Gujarat, and made con^ 
siderable progress at this time in the south Other monasteries of 
this sect were those at Yewur*, SQdi*, Kurgod* and probably also 
the ones at Bankapur'’ and LakshmHvar*. The monasteries at 
Yewur were branch establishments of the old and prosperous 
matha at Mlraj\ 

Besides these establishments which were purely ^aivite, 
there were others which belonged to the Jainas and Buddhists. 
The professors in these mafhas were as learned as those in 
the Salvite monasteries. For we are informed in the Chikka- 
magadi inscription mentioned above, that the second Scharya of 
i he temple at Bandhavapura was a great scholar, who “published 
commentaries, made the science of grammar his own, adopted the 
rules of logic, explained poems and dramas, and despised the 
attacks of the fish-bannered (the god of love)”\ Theachlryas 
of the Jaina monastery at Kuppatur were also distinguished for 
their learning and piety *. 

It may be gathered from the epigraphs that the subjects that 
were taught in the monasteries were common also to the 
agrahiras. The curriculum of studies that is mentioned in these 
records shows that the education that was imparted was many- 
sided and the view of culture that was taken remarkably broad. 
At these seats of learning instructmn was given in the gramma r 
schools of Kaumarya, PSninlya, Sakafayana, ^abdanaiSsana, and 
other works, the Six dorio/tos of Nylya, Vai^eshika, Mimamsa, Sin- 
kya,Baudha. and others, the Laku|a3iddhlnta,PantanjaU. and other 
Yoga Astras, the eighteen Purlnas, Dharmasastras, poems, dramas 
and comedies'". The list of the subjects will be fairly completed if 
we add to it, the Vedas, the Agamas, logic, Sm/itis, polity, and 


* a, E. /., Xil, p. 337. 

> Ibtd., 337. 

* £/.. XV, p.b3. 

* E. /., XIV, p. 2T7. 

* £. Xm, pp. I74-I75. 

* XVI, p. 42. 

» XU. p, 337. 

* E. C, VU, Sk, m, 

' E. C, VUI, Sb. 262, 

n> E. C., Vlt, Sk, 126: £. /., XIV. 277; £. XV. p,!»; E, /,. XII, pp. 290291- 
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literary composition There are alao references to Ashtlia or the 
science of performing eight things at once* * and swty-foor arts of 
which painting and music were most common ^ 

There is an incidental mention in these records of the text* 
hooks that were read by the students in different subjects. Thus 
we may gather that Vllmiki was followed in poetry, Vyasamuni in 
the Puragas. Manu in religious laws, Wkara in logic, Panini and 
Guha with numerous others in grammar, and Cha^akya and 
Brighu in polityv 

Finally we learn from these records that the monasteries, 
and probably also the agrahlras, ministered to the warns of all 
sorts of people from all countries, and that they gave shelter to 
the oppressed, and food and medicine to the poor and the slck^ 
A feature common to all the monasteries and (he agraharas was 
the reading of the Vedas and the Pura^as In the assembly with 
proper accentuations, and the verbal texts proceeding with even 
and uneven cadence*. 

The third agency that disseminated learning in Karnataka 
was ih&.brahmapiirl. The brahmapuri was a settlement of learned 
Brahnians in parts of towns or cities. It differed from the 
agrahara, for while the tatter was a corporate body and 
formed a unit by itself, the brahmapuri does not seem to have 
possessed these characteristics. The brahmapurls were not so 
numerous as the agraharas. This was presumably because of the 
scarcity of large cities in those days’ Hence the information 
given of these institutions in the cpigraphical records is very 
scrappy. 

An accoum: of the Founding of brahmapurls is given in an 
inscription from Belagami, Ki4ava-diva, we are told, acquired a 
tract of fertile land from Sarvl^vara Paqdita of the Paneba Ling.a 
temple and after clearing it of trees and other things, constructed 


* E. /., XIII, p. Sm: £. C, VtJJ, St>, 7S5. 

■ F5ect, fiacrlpUota Rtiatirtg to the KadamtHt Kinns oj Goa, . 

IX, p, 216. 

* E. C..V,Mi, la. 

* £. XV, pp. 335, 3sa, etc. 

* E.C., VII, (02. Cf. Venkatesvam, o. c., p. 263. 

* E./,, XV, p. MO;£.C., VII, Sh, 22s, Alt the Inacdpiltitis wc h^ve cited 

allude ta tltis cuEtom. 

f U. Suholali, A Tvittjik Cenit^ Unijursity in Mysore, Q.J. f4.S,t Vll, 
p. 167. 
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a. temple tu the god K^ava. In front of this temple he built a 
town and named it Vlrak^avapura. This town with the spaclgns 
and comfortable housesj the chambers of which he hUed with 
raised cushions and all kinds of vessels, he gave to a hand of 
learned Brahmans. After this he provided for their livelihood 
by giving them each a ‘vritti*, i. e. some lands. ‘The Brah¬ 
mans of this brahntapurl", so runs the inscription* '‘were gifted 
with all the virtues and practised yamti, niyama, dltySna, dhJirana, 
maunSnusthana. /agu, and samSdfiV* They also tended on thc 
uupasana and the agnihotra fires, and discharged their six Brab- 
roanical duties. They were well-versed in the six systems of 
logic, tit mltnarnsS, and in other sciences. They were proncient 
in the l^uraoas, Smrrtis, Kavyas, Nafakas, in the Bhashya and in 
MafljarT. Finally they were the support of many poets, disput¬ 
ants, orators and learned peopled 

These were the educational institutions that flourished in 
Karnataka in the middle ages. We have called the agraharas, which 
undoubtedly were the most important of these establishments, 
univefsftles, for the reason that all the sciences that were known 
in those days were taught at these scats of learning. Nevertheless 
it must be said that they were tacking in the internal organization 
of the universities of modem times or even of mediaeval Europe. 
The contemporary documents at our disposal do not speak a word 
about this factor, esteemed of such high import in modern leaching. 
Education seems to have been individual, as regards both the 
and the Ukyo, and the teaching of one guru did not depend 
at all on the teaching of the others. 


• £. C., VII, Sk, I23L Ct. Subbialt, o.c., pp. 166-169. 
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Literature 


insoneofihe glori<;s of the Kadamba monarchs that they alt 
patronised learning, with the result that many learned men 
flourished at their court. An important instance of this is furnished 
by the HaJsi inscription of Harivarinrna, which while describirtg 
the attributes of his father Ravi avers that the tatter supported 
holy and learned people “with the wealth he had amassed by 
just^riieans Another instance is found In the Kalsi inscription 
of Sivachitta, which whiie speaking of his ancestor Jayaki^L il 
asserte that the streets of his capital were filled with the palan* * 
tjuitis of hispapdits'. We learn from the Banavasi records of 
Kirttivarnima that he was a sarvajna*, which evidently means that 
he had received an advanced education. The inscriptions of other 
rulers of this dynasty make us aware of the academic titles borne 
by these kings. Thus one of Vijayaditya's birudas was that of 
- arasvii/ifrh5sAfl/jo*, In the few inscriptions of the dynasty that 

***^'^^ "" mention of the poets lliat lived 

under the f^damba patronage. But we are apprised of the poets 
Who flourished m the kingdom of the Kadambas by the records of 

epigraph of Lakshma 
N minister was one Santinatha, who had 

compiled the Sukam^acharita. It ts obvious that he was of Jatna 
persuasion. The Inscription tells us that his preceptor was Var- 
^ariianayatj, his father was Govindarlja, his elder brother was 
lUmaparya, his younger brother was Revana, the ornament of 


t Canamt fmcripffons., r. A„ VI, p. 
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speech, and his King was LaksUmana-nripa. ^ptiiiatha bears the 
titles nf Danda!0iha Pramta, Parttmajino Matambhafiai Rajaham- 
sa, Saraswatimakha^ukara. Sahafakavl Oiaiarakavi, and ARssa- 
hayakavi '* 

The next name among the poets of this period is that of 
Nagavarmacharya. We have a date for him in 1070- He is the 
author of the ChandrdchuddmQJii in Kannada. It appears from the 
book that he was the ininister of peace and war to Udayadifya. 
the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thotisand, and he related 
the story to his brother who was an envoy at the court of the 
same governor*. It seems almost certain that he was the same 
Nagavarmacharya, who is mentioried in an inscription in the 
Shikarpur Taluqtia as a dependant id Udyaditya *, He also 
seems to have been the poet who composed the Halsi inscription 
of ^ivachitta *. 

Karivarmma was another poet that lived about the same 
period. U is ovldenl from the KuppatBr iisana of the Kadamba 
Klrtti'deva that he lived in the reign of this monarch and possi¬ 
bly at his court*. 

The inscriptions also give us the name of a poet, Chandra- 
raja, who apppears to be the author of the Madam-tUaka^ He was 
patronised by Machi-raja, the governor of Santalige. under the 
Chalukya Jayasiiiiha*. It is obvious from his titles that Chandra- 
raja was a Brahman, for he calls himself Viprakulaialamam, 
Dvijabodheirajam and MamunTndracUaram^ 

In an inscription at Haveri, we find the name of one Nlraya- 
Tja-deva of the Visvamltra gotra. He asserts that he was praised 
by other poets, from which w‘e gather that he was a poet of some 
renown*. 


r E- C,, VJJ, Sk, 13&, Cf. Naj:a>imttachafyA, KurmiakB^avi-Chafile. I, 
pp-Sa^, 

* iHaraaimhacharya, a. c-, p. ET- 
> E.C., vn, Sh, 139. 

* Fleet, I/tscripKoiu RdaUns to tilt Kadamba Kinn^ o/ Goa, 

IX, p. 266. 

» £.C.. Vlf, Sb, W2. 

< Ibid., Sa, t09. 

') NaTas.linhacharya, o. c., p. 90. 

* From an tali iitipra^slbn. 



CflAPTER VMl 


Archltectur* 


S outh Indian architecture affords the student of history a 
division and c(a 5 sificatit)n of buildings as complete perhaps as 
the architecture of the west. It is a matter of considerable ease 
to differentiate between the Greek and the Gothic styles. It is 
easier still to distingy|$h between one kind of Indian buildings 
from another in order to classify them under a particular denO'> 
minational name, such as (he Kadamba style, the Cbalukya style, 
the Hoysaja style or for a matter of that any other style. Works of 
art are not entirety the result of Inspiration, Art seeks and follows 
set principles and rules and the artist assiduously attempts to 
link the canonical rules of the past with the progressive ideas of 
the present. This gives rise to different schools and styles of 
architecture. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuit in his Dravidian ArckHecture, 
remarks: *^Works of art indeed are not made entnely at random 
from inspiration^ there are almost always discoverable some 
methods, principles and irrevocable canonical rules- Whatever 
may be the originality of a work, it is connected with contempora¬ 
ry works; it is explained by anterior works. The author belon^^s to 
a school, the work belongs to a style’*’, 

it is our object in this chapter to define the different styles of 
buildings prevailing in the Dekkan and classify them according to 
principles governing a particular school or style. 

Indian architecture has been presented to the student of 
history in a manner that appears even to a casual reader to be 
erroneous. Both the earlier writers and the more recent ones have 
alike classified the monuments of the most divergent types under 
one and the same denomination. Mr. Fergusson, writing in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, included the temples of widely dif¬ 
ferent construction under the general but wrong nomenclature of 


* J CKiveau-OutuculJ, Oravidian Arthiltciuret p, 2. 
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Chalutcya architccttjre. Evt^n a present day scholar like Mr, 
Cousens, lias not broken loose from the traditional terminology, for 
in his work on Chalukyau Archtlecture he Includes several temples 
which are far from being Chalukya. 

To the late Rev, Er. A. M. Tabard, President of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, belongs the credit of creating a new denomU 
nation to name the style of the structures which had come within 
the range of his observation, vU. the Hoysaja temples. These 
were monuments quite different from the Chalukya shrines nut 
tmly on account of their historical origin, but also from the point 
of view of their method of construction. 

Now on examining the temples spread over Karnataka, one 
comes across several buildings which bear similarity neither to 
the ones now classified under Hoysafa, nor to those styled as 
Chalukya and perhaps built by the monarchs of this dynasty. 
The different styles one notices in these edifices are distinguished 
by some peculiar characteristics of plan and execution. 

The earliest style of which specimens are known in Karnataka 
was what we propose to call here the Kadamba style. This 
distinction is not arbitrary, formas we shall show later on, the 
buildings classified under this style have few things in common 
either with the Chalukya or with the Pallava styles. This will 
be quite obvious IF we examine the temples built by the Chain- 
kyas and now existing in the country that came imnnediately under 
their rule. We may then contrast the principal elements that 
constitute the Chalukya style with the main characteristics of the 
Kadamba. This investigation will also lead us to examine the 
Pallava style and to contrast it with the Kadamba in order to have 
a clear notion of the latter, 

The Chalukyas emerged into prominence in the latter half of 
the sixth century and held the held in the Dekkan for about six 
hundred years. Their principality consisted of north Dekkan. 
It is natural that they found here many temples built by the Ka- 
dambas. But when they themselves started to construct monuments 
they introduced into the existing style new features brought from 
the north*, which eventually became a distinct style by itself cal led 
here the Chalukya style of architecture. 

The earliest monument that was built in this style seems 
to be the temple of Durga at Aihole, "It Is unique”, writes 
Mr. Cousens, "in that it 1$ built upon the lines of the apsidal 
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cave thattya of the Buddhists, the position of ihe shrine being that 
of the dagaba', and, like its prototype, two rows of columns sepa¬ 
rate the body uf the hafJ into a central nave and two side aisles*'" 
These two side aisles were joined atthL* back of the shrine in a 
curve, following the absidal shape of the monument, and formed 
the prttdakshiiiQ, or the circumarabulatory passage around the 
shrine. Another important feature of this temple is the northern 
type of tower with a curvilinear outfine, but marked with horizon- 
lal stages, showing the influence of the Kadamba style These 
stages are no doubt also to be seen in the northern Oharas but 
they are extremely narrow, and not so clearly defined as those 
of the Kadamba tower. Again a careful examination of these 
stages reveals their tooth-like projections which are the motifs of 
ornamentation of the later Kadamba vmdnas. 

Hence it becomes apparent from the above description of the 
Durga temple, that during the early period of the Western Chalii- 
kya regime, the temples were buift in a style that embodied three 
distinct elements belonging to three different styles of arcbitecttire 
The apsidal form and the pradakshinS were evidently borrowed 
trom the chaitya of the Buddhists. Thecurviiinear tower was like- 

northern mtiara and this again was modi- 
fled by the horizontal stages of the Kadamba vi/ndmi. These three 

u Characteristics of the ear- 

® ^ Chalukyas, In course of time this style was 

further evolved and revolutionized to a certain extent: for as the 
Chaiukyas came in contact with the Pallavas, they were influenced 
by the architec oral style of the latter. Accordingly they often 
adopted the Pallava goparam for their huiidfngs instead of the 
northern ^tkfiQras, By a natural process of evolution the apsidaf 
form about this time gave place to the rectangular shape and the 
pradakshtqa, which once formed the passage round the whole 
building, was now shortened and restricted to (he shrine only 
Among the monuments that may be classified under the later 
D the SangamKvara and the VirSplksha temples 

^ Pattadakal. The Virupaksha lempic is by far the largest and the 
St taipoTtant of these edifices. It stands in an endosurep 224 ft* 
ong and about 105 ft, broad. This court was surrounded by small 
shnties or cells, some of which are still visible. The temple con¬ 
sists of (he sanctum containing the fhiga, *'the spacious pillared hall 


* CoLiteaSj AKhit^cUirej p, 3S, 
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with ii 9 porches, the Nandi pavilion befoie li. slidteTlng the bull 
of Siva anil the eastern and Vk'estern courtyard gateways, linked 
1 by *lhe engirdling walls’*. The cella is surrounded by a 
aradakshind witlv three niches In the pasijage. To this is attached 
Uie mfludopii or hall which is thus distinct from the shnne. The 
former Is 50 ft- 8 in. by 45 ft. lO in. in measurement, and its roof 
is suDDoried by eighteen massive cubic pillars. In the North Hm* 
du style. They are arranged in four rows from east to west, the 
two central rows having five pillars in each. The pillars are ail 
oi one pattern* diflering only in sculpture. J^ey are each of okc 
block* without bases, but crowned by a roll bracket-capital. The 
mondopa is lighted by twelve pierced windows. The Jower of 
this temple is py ramidal and ornamented with the simulated cells, 
exactly like the one oS the Kailasanatha or Rajasimhe^vara temple 
i3.t KEochi 

The Sangamiivara temple is now much dilapidate* but quite 
similar in plan and detail to the VirQpaksha temple. It is smaller 
and not L carefully finished. It is older than the Vimpaksha 
temple by forty years, having been erected in the rcip of Vijaya- 
dirya? It caLot he said definitely when the Panava features 
came to be introduced into the Chalukya architecture. The 
relations of the Chalukyas with the date from ' ^ 

of PulikKi II in the beginning of the Tilt centui^y A.D. From the 
records of Pulikl^i 11 it is ascertained that he attacked the Pallavas. 
whose leader Mahendravarmma I was compelled to take 
behind the ramparts of Kanchi*. In 642 A.D, Pullkedi II was 

ed and presumably slain by the Pallavas under Narasimhav a m- 

]\ Vikramadltya 1 (65&^)* son of Puliki^i. ^ 

losses sustained In the reign of his father, and captured 
capital K 3 nchTpuram\ His son Vinayldilya also had deahiigs 
with the Pallavas*. Vikramaditya It repeated the expk.lt of hi; 
Mreawrandfather Vikramaditya 1 and occupied the city of Kanchi. 
It is possible that in the course of their relations with the Pallavas, 


* Fcritiisaon, tf« Indian and Easietn Art, pp. 

Cousena, Cbaiukyaa A/icfti/efrure, pp. 61-66; Couseas, 

Antiquities In Western India, p, 23. 
t Cf. FCTEiiflsOB* I.C.; Cousens* Clwlukyan Architccturt. p. «>, 
i Cflfff, Desa Inserlptlons, p. 557, rtfened to by Fleet. Kanarest DynasHes, 
p.SNlL 

. jy.r.p III* p. 280, 

4 So«M Aitf/en 7n«fipno/ii, I, p. 145. 

I Fleet *Sanstrit and Old Kanortst fnseTiptiens, /,, VI, pp. w. w- 
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the Chalultyas developed a taste for the Dravidian style. The 
Vakkaleri grant tells us that Vikrarnaditya refrained from destroy- 
ing the Pailava capital and acquired great merit by granting gifts 
to the Rajasimh^vara temple. He was so struck with admiration 
at the sculptures he saw there that he overlaid them with gold* *. It 
is also clear from other sources that he induced some prommeni 
architects to return with him to his kingdoin. Thus one of two 
inscriptions on the eastern gate^way of the above-described 
Vlriipaksha temple at Pa) (ad aka I records that the builder of this 
temple was “the most eminent sUfiad/im of the southern country" 
ft is hot unlikvly that in welcoming these architects Vikrarnaditya 
followed the example set by his predecessors. This perhaps 
accounts for the constiuction of the Sahgameivara temple in this 
style during the reign of his father Vijayaditya. 

These facts lead us to study the Pailava style though briefly 
in order to differentiate the Kadamba monuments from all the 
other styles of South India. 

The representative nionuments of the Pailava style are the 
rathas and caves of Mamallapuram, the temples of Kaillsanatha and 
Vaikuntha Perumaj at Kinchlpuram and theTi^uttalle^varatemple 
at Tiruttani. The mthas arc monolithic temples cut from a series 
of bouJder-like granulitic outcrops on the sea shore. They belong 
to the first hail of the 7th century, and though they differ from one 
another in shape, their style is the same, it may rightly be sup- 
posed I hat they represent contemporary types of structural build¬ 
ings. We propose to give here a brief description of each of these 
monuments. 

The Draupadi raiha is a smaii punasll feet square with a 
curvilinear roof like the modern Bengali thatched cottages and 
brick temples. "The form", says Mr. Coomarswamy, "is without 
doubt derived from bamboo construction, and occurs already in the 
small shrine represented ai the left end (obverse! of the Kafra 
Muund foratjfl architrave, M 1,of the Mathura museum’'^ "The 
square rathas*’' remarks Or. Fetguson, "are the originals from 
which all the vimanos in southern India were copied, and continued 
to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period"*. The Arjuna 


* Rice, The Cfiaitiiiyitt and Pallavas, t.A., VJII, p. 23i &/., IX, p, 306. 

* Sanscrit and Otd fianame Instflptioits, /.A, X.pp, 170-171. 

» Coom aiA swa my, Hhiary 9 / India nand Ihdonestan Art, p. lOi. Cf. Vogel, 
Caiaiegut 9/the Arehatoioglcal Mastam ai Mathara, pi. XXV. 

* Firgunni. Hisitry 0 / India and Easitra Arehtiteture, I, pp. 330-36. 
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tathd ilSustr^le^ the liimpkst form of the Pallava temple, like the 
small rock-cut shrfnes at tjndavatti The Bhtma, the Oharmaraja 
and the Sahadeva rathas are perfect types of Pallava architecture. 
They were curvilinear shaped roofs of three upper stories orna¬ 
mented with little simulated cells or pavilions called partcaiams 
which became the dlsttngtiished feature of the Pallava style. The 
front of each O'f these cells, with their connecting links, is adorned 
with the L'/td/fya-window niches. The first is an obiong building 
having for its roof an elongated barrel vault; the second is sur¬ 
mounted by an hexagonal dome; and the third, which has its back 
in the apsiUal form, reseinbtes the older stmeturaJ apsidalcftnifyo 
halls. The Ganesh fof/id is the most nearly finished of all, and 
gives a fair idea of the form taken by these oblong temples. It is 
in three stories adorned with fine designs, and the form of its 
goparams became afterwards characteristic of the Pailava architec¬ 
ture. The roof has a straight ridge decorated at the ends by §aiv'a 
ir&uUts, and similar emblems crowned the dormer windows. 
The ridge is ornamented by nine small pinnacles*. In matter of de¬ 
tails, may be noted capitals without palagai or abacus, but with 
bases representing Vyilis or conventional lions, brackets plain or 
horizontally fluted, roll cornices with ckaitya w'indow niches en¬ 
closing heads or figures without a crowning kirttimukha, and 
makara-tomiia lintels*. 

The structural temples of the typeof Kailisanitha orRaj^vara 
at KanchT, date from the beginning of the 8th century. This shrine 
with its pyramidal tower, ornamented with pancarams, has a flat 
roof with pillared mandppn and Is surrounded by a peristyle consist¬ 
ing of a series of smalt cells that look like the raihas. But here 
the Patlava style is still more developed and elaborate, a 
fact which shows the influence of the Chalukyas. The vimana con- 
laining the usuaMinga is surrounded as in the Cbatukya temples 
^ pmdakshit]Q\ but around it are seven small attached shrines 
with large Nandis between them— a feature not common in the 
Chalukya architecture. We have traced the origin of this pra- 
dak^ind whilst speaking about the architectural style of the 
Chalukyas. it Is not difficult to account for the presence of this 


* Loeghurtl, Paileva ArckHatutt, Pan 1 , p, JQ. 

t cf. Ferguson, Himry af !n^(a and Haaitfn ArcMectan, I, pp, .130438. 

* Cf, Ibid., I, p. 332; CoomaraswiTny, Htitvry tmfiaii and Indsntafart 

Art, p. IM. 
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unique ChaJuhya feaiurc in Die PalJava monuments. As the Cha- 
lukyas borrowed the pyramidal from the Pallavas, the 

latter profited by their contact with the Chalukyas and adopted 
the dreumam bu I atory passage. Characteristic details in PalUva 
temples ineJude thi: vertical median band on horizontally fluted 
brackets, the abacus as the uppermost element of the capital and 

the rampant lions supporting the pillars sometimes provided with 
riders 

Having determined the distinguishing marks of the Chatukya 
and the Pailava architecture, we may now proceed with the exa- 
minatlon of the style of the buildings to which the name of Ka- 
damba has been affixed. 

The early Kadamba temple was naturulty derived from the pri¬ 
mitive structures t f the Andhrabhrityas, the dynasty that preceded 
theKadambas as rulers d Karnataka. But with the march of time 
this style was so modified in iP development by the later Ka- 
damba temple-builders that it eventually attained a separate style 
at their hands. The evolution from the primitive style to the Ka- 
damba style seems to have been a natural process, and was never 
mfltienced by the Pailava or the northern models. This is clearly 
evidenced by the later Kadamba monuments, which while employ¬ 
ing miniature towers of the north Hindu and the Pailava types as 
a decorative detail to adorn the columns and the niches around the 
always have their vimanas built in, the Kadamba 

(Pis 32, 30) This strange phenomenon Is to be accounted for 
by the tradlEtonal conservatism of the Hindus, which made the 
master-masons cnnstrncl always according to the methods of 
their time with the motifs which had been transmitted to them by 
their ancestors. They couid make use of the Pailava and the 
norihern towers f.jr the purpose of decorating the building, but to 
substitute this exotic tower for their own vtmana consecrated by a 
line of master architects believed to be divinely inspired, was 
too revolting .i sentiment for the builders. 

From the remains that have escaped destruction at the hands 
Of time and the vandal. It may be supposed that the earliest of the 
Kadamba temples did not radically diher from the Andhrabhritya 
structures. The oldest monuments seem to be at Halsl, the old 

alluded to in the inscriptions, 
(t-i. 2S) There is a Jain &asti at this place, which is probably the 


Cf. Coemarawamy, py Wj'en ilr/i pp, i04-]0i5. 
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one said to have been built by the Had am ba King Mrige^avarmma. 
who lived in the fifth century of our era*. The temple is simple, 
verging almost on the primitive, it consists of the garbhagrifia 
or shriTie, and an open sukhaftnsi (vestibule hall), but without the 
man6opa in front, U is noteworthy that the sakanasi is wider 
than’the garbhagrifia. The walls a e made ol big bduldcrsof 
granite roughly hewn and piled up in a vertical position. 

It would seem from the above descriplion that the Kadaraba 
iemples were an improvement on the Andirabhritya structures. 
The latter, we may presume, were like ail ancient monuments, mere 
hails, as yet not separated into partitions. With the rise of the 
Kadambas. however, the temples came to consist o( two distinct 
parts, namely the garbkagriha and the sukfianasL 

In the ^aiva temple at'Talagunda the Kadamb.i style is fur^ 
ther evolved. The temple irtdf looks more refined than the Jalna 
basti at Halsi. (PI. 2) The size of the masonry is diminished, and 
we no longer find the heavy cyciopean blocks as used in the latter. 
The stones of the walls are smoothly cut, but they resemble (hose 
of the Jaina basti in the baldness of design. The pillars, which are 
either square or cylindrical monoliths, are he re slightly ornamented 
with geometrical designs, and have the sculptured on 

them at ihe bottom. ThepiUarshaveno base, nor the corbel nor the 
abacus. Hence the architrave is supported on the bare top- The gar- 
bhag^a had no windows but only one doorway. The lintel of this 
door is carved with some floral designs, peculiar to later Kadamba 
buildings. In the middle of the lintel is the dedicatory block on 
which is carved the image of Ganapat, thus indicating that the 
divinity in the temple was originally, as it is now, some representa¬ 
tion of i^iva. in the present case it is the linga, which is placed in 
the middle of the gorbkagfUia. 

The next edifice that might perhaps idve us some idea c>i toe 
Kadamba style at thi; early period, is the group of temples at 
Kadarolr, built in the bed of the Malaprabha, (PI. 27} They are 
similar in construction to the Talagunda temple described above. 
Their plan Is simple. They are small square buildings, each sur¬ 
mounted by a tower wiih the kalasha on top. This tower is a 
perfect pyramid marked with horizontal stages that have the 
appearance of steps. These steps are quite plain. 

The Haitlki^vara temple at Kalsl shows a further develop- 


I 
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ment in !he Kadamba style. On either side of the doorway there 
appear for the first time those perforated screens or pierced stone 
windows th^t later on became a permanent feature o( all Kadarnba 
temples. Some modifications are also noticed at the top end of 
the piHats. Unlike the columns In the temples described above, the 
architrave in this temple is not supported on the bare staff but by 
the capital consisting of the abacus and the corbel. The Nandi 
and the bases of pillars that are to be seen in front of the temple 
make it manifest that there was a maqdapa attached to the shrine. 

We see a further development in the pillars at the Kalleivara 
temple at Halsl. (Rl 29) They are here divided into cubical and 
(ctagonal parts, and were most likely crowned by the capital. The 
temple consists >f the garbbagrifia and the sirArAanasi, to which the 
fnukhamandapQ is added, 

In the Suvarbe^vara temple at Halsi the pillars are of two dif¬ 
ferent paltenis. Along with the type described above, we also 
hnd tlie round and square shafted columns. 

The monuments at Yalavatti, namely the Hindu temple and 
ihejaina basti, are Important as they mark a further stage in the 
evolution of the Kadamba tower. The horizontal stages,one notices, 
are unlike those of the early gopurams. They are for the first time 
divided into rectangular parellelopipeds; but as yet they are unco¬ 
vered by ornamental details. Tlie Hindu temple had a maitdapa 
in front, but as it is in a dilapidated state, no more details can be 
gathered as regards the Kadamba architeciure at this period. (Pi. 
30) The Jaina temple on the other hand is welt preserved and 
consists of a cella, a vestibule and a porch, f PI. 31) The porch is 
supported by cylindrical pillars, which have the abacus and a 
plain capita). It also has the overhanging eaves, a feature noticed 
for the first time in the Kadamba buildings. Another new 
feature is that the walls of this temple have a horizontal band 
running in the middle, on which are carved a few geometrical 
designs. These structures probably belong to the later Kadamba 
period, for they differ very little from the monuments built in 
the time of Jayaki^i It, the Qoa Kadamba King. 

The Rame^vara temple at Halsi shows another motif that was 
developed at this period. (PI. 28) The tower, which does not 
in any way differ front the earlier gopurams described above, 
has now a projection added on to U, having in front an arch with a 
simulated celt. The horizontal stages ofthei^npnra^i are also con¬ 
tinued along this projection. As may easily be observed, this 
feature was not borrowed from the Pallava goparant, for there is 
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not thft slightesl r«s«iiiblanC0 b^'t^veen the simulated cells of thi 
Pjlhvasadd this new feature seen in the Kadamba archfuciure. 

The Variha-Narasimha temple at Hatsi shows further evolu¬ 
tion In theKadaniba architecture. (PL 32' The paraltelopipeds in the 
stages of the tower are here more numerous than in ^ny of the 
a bn ve-de scribed temples. But as these stages are not so tn1r>^utely 
divided or marked with a profusion of ornamentation as in the 
Jater temples, the vigorous and purposdui lines of the tower are 
still Rinintaincd, and do not cease to attract the eye of an observer 
from a distance. The tower projection hus now three windows 
instead of one, one on either side and one in front. The tower 
is arranged in eleven tiers. On the tenth tier there are four panels 
each crowned by a klrttimukfta, or the grotesque face of a monster, 
apparently a lion. The sakhanusi which is surrounded by walls 
is lighted by pierced stone windows inserted above tlte overhang¬ 
ing eaves. (PI. 33) The roof appears like a terrace, and the eaves 
are supported by pillars. Each of the latter is now raised on a base 
and consists of two cubical parts and one bulbous section. The 
circular portion is marked w'itfi three rows of rings. 

The perfection of the Kadamba style was evidently reached 
in the ^rT Kamala-Narlyana temple at Degamve. It is a typical 
example of a temple built in the Kadamba style, w'hfch had come 
under the Hoysaja influence. From the inscriptions in the temple 
we learn that it was built by Tippoja, the architect of the gud 
Bank^vara, at the command of Kamala-devi, the Queen of the 
Goa Kadamba King Sivachitta*. It is thus one of the latest Kadam¬ 
ba temples built in the middle ol the 12th century. 

The temple is situated in the centre of the village. The build¬ 
ing is rectangular In shape and consists of three cells with a pillar 
ed hall running from north to souiht in front of the shrines on the 
west side. The central cell extends into the hall in advance of the 
other two. Each of these shrines is divided into two parts, namely, 
tire garbftagriha and the sukhanSsL The frames of the doorways 
of the sukhaiiasis are carved with creepers. The pierced sione 
windows surround the doorway and are more ornamented than 
a ny in other Kadamba temples. (PI. 38) The door-frames of the 
garbhagrihas, as in all the Kadamba temples, have the dedicatory 
block with the image of Gaja-Lakshmi, and the two pendant nails 


* Fteet, raseripiio/ii RetaUng to ttie Kadamba Kings of Goa, 
IX, p. 275. 
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on eithor side of this block. A new feature which is noticed in 
fhew doorways are the five nails on the /oronj, between each of 
which there is a rampant Mon, thus having in alt four lions. 

The first celt contains the image of Nirayai^a with the ten 
incarnations carved on the hato. The second has the icon of 
Lakshmi-Narlyagii. Lakshmi is here represented as being seated on 
the Jap of Vishpu. with the len incarnations carved on the prabha. 
Garuda and Maruti are standing on either side of this image. The 
third shrine bears the image of Kamala with two attendants on 
both sides. 

The walJs of the temple are adorned with niches having 
pilasters surmounted by gopurams in the Kadamba style, with the 
kaia^. (Pi, 36) On the parapet surrounding the mukhamandapa 
the following friezes are scuiptured from bottom to top:-.(l> pillars 
with rearing lions between them; (2) gopurams surmounting these 
pillars, and having dancing girls in various poses between 
them; (3) beautiful scroll work on top, (Pf.37> 

The pillars are of three different kinds. (PJ.35) They are very 
anisticatly executed and of complicated design. They are raised 
on the bases and crowned by ornamented roll brackets. The eaves 
of the temple arc supported on pillars adorned with madana.k»is or 
bracket figures, of which all but one have disappeared ^ The 
ceiling has tliree pendant lotuses. These are grand pieces of 
artistic workmanship remarkable hir richness of ornamentation 
and elaboration of details. The Iasi two features with the multi- 
plication of shrines noted above show that the Kadamba style was 
ai this time influenced by the HoysaJa architecture. Hence we 
may regard this temple as belonging to a stage of transition. 

Another temple that may be classified under this style is the 
Lakshmi-divi temple at Dodda Qoddavajti, fPl, 39) This is a Hoy- 
sala temple which was influenced by the Kadamba style. However 
the fact that it was built in the reign of the Koysala King Vishpu- 
vardhana, and that it bears the Hoysaja crest in front of the gopu- 
ram have led Rao Bahadur R, Narasimhachar to believe that it 
is an example of Hoysaja architecture*. But it possesses so 
many distinguishing elements of the Kadamba style, and so 
singularly lacks those of the Hoysaja that it can by no means 
be classified under Ifie latter style. The most striking thing one 


^ Part ot aaother of these brackets it srtrl to be seen in one of the niches 
tnslde the mandapa. 

' Na raal o hacher, Tht Lakihmldtvi TtmpU ai Doida-Qaidayattl. p, i. 
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notices about this tenipk is that unlike the Hoysaja towers its 
vimanas are not marked with ornamental details* Further thejf are 
shaped like perfect pyramids as those in the Kadamba tempteSt 
and are marked with the horizonlal stages, the bold outlines of 
which greatly attract the eye. Finally it is not built on a raised 
platform as the Hoysaja temples. Among the details In this temple 
that are also common to the Hoysaja shrines are the elaborately 
carved doorways. Hanked by Vaishnava door-keepers, the ceiling 
with the lotus panel and the multiplication of shrines. 

It would appear from the above that when the Hoysalas rose 
ti> power, they adopted the Kadamba style for their buildings. 
But in course of time this style was so modified by the Hoysaja 
temple builders that it eventually lost many of Its old features, and 
acquired new ones in their place. The evolution was fairly rapid. 
Probably the Kadamba vimana was the first to be modified. Its 
paralletopipeds were decorated, new ornaments were then added 
between slabs. Some of the paralletopipeds in the meantime 
were enlarged and frequently crowned with klrttimukhas. At the 
same time the tower, accomodating itself to the gradual change 
of the plan of the garbhag^& from the square to the star shape, 
assumed a fluted appearance, though often hidden below a gorge¬ 
ously profuse ornamentation. The result was that the originaE 
pyramid of the Kadamba tower became in a few years a pointless 
cone. The kalasha that once crowned the Kadamba vimana 
was now substituted by the Hoysala pinnacle. The doorways 
were flanked by dvarapdtakas and the frame itself was so elegant¬ 
ly carved that it came to assume a different form from its Kadamba 
original. In some of these temples the perforated screens, that are 
always found on either side of the door-way in the Kadamba 
temple were shifted to occupy different positions in the walls, and 
finally were placed round the mukbaman^apa. These are in 
brief some of the Kadamba motifs that were developed and perfect¬ 
ed by the Hoysala architects. 


CHAPTER IX 


Sculpture 


It Is not possible to write an exhaustive treatise on Kadamba 
^iconography. As most of the Kadamba shrines contain only the 
linga, the material at hand is not stifBcient. 

One of the oldest Kadamba icons seems to be the one of Durga 
at JambehaNi in the Sorab Taluqua. (PL 401 The inscription in 
front of the tempie of this goddess re<;ords that the original shrine 
was built by one Kannamma. in the reign of the Kadamba King 
Santivarmma^ This temple is now entirely destroyed, and the 
image is sheltered under a square shed. But there seems to be 
no doubt that this image was the original, for it exactly resembles 
the sculpture of Duiga carved on one of the walls of Cave No. I 
of the fiadimi caves, which were finished at about thfs period by 
me early Chalukyas. (PL 41 > The only important difference between 
the two images is that in the Badami figure the hand holding 
the ^akra rises next to the fr^ula on the top of the spear, while 
the Jambehalli image Is very handsome and much more artistically 
executed than the one of Bldltnl. The charming face of the goddess, 
he graceful inclination of her head, the ease with which she holds 
me emblems and the tail of the buffalo, the shape of this animal’s 
legs, and even the action of thrustingthe spear into the neclr of the 
outfalo alike manifest a high degree of artistic skill in the sculptor. 

Among the otjier images of the Kadambas are those at Hafsi, 
egamve and Hangal. These statues always have a pointed 
carved (ablet or an arch at the back, crowned with a k}rtmukka. 

Lakshmi^NIriyana at Halsi Is remarkabie for the 
majesty of its pose and the elegance of its carving. On both the 
Afc * t^^fved two pilasters which are sunmounied by the pra- 
ona which bears on It the representations of the ten incarnations of 


' d.C., VIII. 
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Vlshiju, Lakshmi is seated on the lap of Nlrlyaija and there is an 
attendant standing on either side. The image of Vishnu to the 
Midhava temple at Hangal within the Haie-Kote has an 
inscription on the pedestal which gives the date when the image 
was finished. The inscription runs: "May victory attend. May 
great auspiciousness attend on the flower pedestal of the image 

of_caused to be made on the lOth day of the bright fortnight 

of VaiSakha of the Vibhava, the list (probably) year*'*. This 
date probably refers to the Chalukya Vikrama era; for the 
Vibhava Samvaisara being the 73rd year of that era, the date 
would seem to nearly agree. The image had four hands formerly, 
but one of them is now broken. As usual it is flanked by two 
dv3rapS!akas one on either side. 

The Kadamba images of the gods are both in the static and 
the dynamic poses. The one of Dtirga, described above, is In the 
usual crystalised dynamic pose, the goddess being always repre¬ 
sented as kilting the biiffala The other two images are in tlie 
static pose. On the other hand the figures on the madanakais 
and the dancing girls sculptured on the Degamve temple are 
always in the dynamic pose. 

The viragats and the satikats that are found in Karnataka, 
falling In the Kadamba period, may also be included in this 
note on the Kadamba sculpture. The former arc remarkable fi r 
the great energy and vividness of action with which they depict 
the war scenes, those of Hangal being the most notable. (Pis. 23, 
24) The so/ikofs are metnorial tablets erected lu com mem orate those 
women that committed sail on the death of their husbands. These 
stones are a great auxiliary to the historian, as they given cor¬ 
rect idea of the art of warfare and the social customs prevailing 
in those days. They are fully described in the chapter on social 
customs'. 

A word is to be added at the end of this chapter about the 
school of sculpture developed in Southern Konkan under the Goa 
Kadambas. The few specimens that have been preserved are so 
remarkable, that they deserve a special mention. This school is 
characterised by the beauty of the gruuplng of the different figures 
as well as by the vividness of expression. Both things may easily 
be seen in the panel of the time of jayakesi tf found at Orlim. 


» Appendlic, 111, No. 18. 

« Cf. ante, pp. 2T5,2T7,278> 280. 
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(PI. 12} The image of the King boldly projects in the centre of the 
panel brandishing the sword with the right hand in a menacing 
attitude. The soldiers engaged in the tight are seen here and 
there in a harmonious mOde, while ai the feet of the King the two 
defeated chiefs acknowledge the might of the descendant of Guha- 
1la<deva, This battle scenetso vividly represented, offers a good 
contrast to the home scene, represented on the top frieze where 
the King and the Queen are depicted as being peacefully engaged 
in conversation surrounded by some attendants. 

The same characteristics may be noticed in the group of 
elephants round the image of Gauri, which was found at Ctiandar 
and which is at present In the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute. It is usua! to find a couple of elephants in 
attendance next to the images of Gauri or Lakshmi carved on the 
lintels of the temple door^. In this piece of sculpture, however, 
the sculptor has carved four elephants, two on each side of.Qauri, 
and all of them in such natural poses that tiie sculpture looks tike 
the representation of the animal life in a forest of Karnataka rather 
than a sculpture of Gaja-Gauri in the ordinary conventionalism 

The sculptors of Goa were moreover prodigal in decoration 
and details. In confirmation of our statement we may cite ^e 
instance of the colossal statue of Bhairava (generally called 
Beta!) which is lying on a well near the village church at BetaU 
batim, Salsette, This statue in spite of appearing nude, has its 
loins covered with a filigree band with hanging bells; and on its 
stomach a huge scorpion is so skilfully carved as to convey the im¬ 
pression of being inside. The huge Nandi found by Fr. Heras at 
Chandor during the excavations of May, 1930, and the smaller 
Nandi of Pillar, now tn the Museum of the [ndian Historical 
Research Institute arc again Striking examples of this richness of 
decoration. This school of sculpture, which made such remarkable 
progress under the Goa Kadambas, would appear to have 
influenced the Hoysala sculptors, who produced the most beautiful 
specimens of imagery known in Southern Itidta. 
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CHAPTER I 


General Deicriptlon 


inscripHons in Karoitaka that have been discovered give us 
■ a geogtaphicHl description of the country. The ancients seem 
to have thought of India in terms of an island and accordingly 
named it the ocean girdled Jambudvipa ^ to the centre of this 
island there was Meru, south of which was the pleasant Bhirata- 
varsha, of which Kuntala-d^a formed a provinceMount Meru, 
says another record, was like a stalk for the lotus \ in the most 
beautiful Jambudvipa ■. 

Karnataka was described by these geographers as a country, 
south of Sameru (/, e,, Meru), through which flowed the Klveri 
river clothed with woods on both the banks*. We learn from one 
of the inscriptions that to the east of the Karnataka country was 
the mountain called Nandi, very lofty and impenetrable, with only 
one path, filled with champaka, aivattha, nSranga, and tamala 
trees *, The country was filled with prosperous people and decked 
with bright flowers and the honey-sucking bees\ 

Kuntala-deja In Karnataka was an ornament to Bharata-var- 
sha *, being the best and the most beautihi! of all the lands, Vengi, 
Kajinga, Vanga, Magadha, Tlndhra. Kasmera, Langala, Nepala, 
Varala, Malava, Maharashtra, Ttryya, Saurashtra, Kerala, Kam- 
bhoja, Tunishka, Pandya, Maleyila and Dravila*. It was resplen- 
dant "with myriads of people, practices of virtue, agreeable 


* E, c., V. c«. 197 ; VII, Sk, 197 ; VlU, Sb, 28 , 152 , 179, 376 . 

* a C., V, Co, 197. 

* C.,VIt,Sb,28. 

* tbid., Sb, 179. 

■ £. C.,IV, yd,54. 

■ B, C., X. Cb, 32. 

» C., VII, Sk, *97. 

' B. C.. vni, Sd, 136; Vtl, 5k, 100, 179, 167,2«. 34Gc Hg. 45. 

* £. c.. vn, Sb, I3& 
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oct'upailoiij streams of the fnine) sentiments, pleasure gardens, 
separated lovers, splendid tanks, full lotus beds, gilded boats for 
spring festivals, shuUka-sthanas, ilie supports of dharmnja and 
mines of enjoyment, moats which were as if the sea being over¬ 
come had returned here, on account of the coJIection of gems, 
groups of the lotus faces of beautiful women fair as the moon, 
gramas, nagaras. khedas, karvvaqas, nadambas, dr^amakkas,pu- 
TQS, pattanas fd}adhQttis'* \ Other inscriptions compare it to 
the curls of the lady earth', and relate that it has the Sahya 
mountains on her breasts, adorned with the shinfng garland, the 
Tuhga, nn which are the Spliatika and other tlrthas 

The inscriptions also describe .the Banavasi-nid, “It was rec- 
konded", says one of these records, 'as the crest-jewel to Jambit- 
dvipa“*. “It was like the face to the lady earth”, says another'. 
"It was an ornament to Vanavasi", adds a third. Finally an epi¬ 
graph at Udri avers that "Banavasi country was like a mine of en¬ 
joyment"*. 

The inscriptions also enable us to form an idea of the extent 
of the kingdom of the Kadambas during the different periods of 
their rule, after studying the geographical situation of the places 
mentioned in these epigraphicaI records. Thus we are told in 
the TaJagunda inscription That Mayaravarmma was invested with 
the sovereignty of a province bounded by the Amarawa (or 
Western Ocean) and the Prehara (the Tufigabhadra) (?)A frag¬ 
ment of a lithic record of Mayuravarmma that has been brought 
to light by Dr. M, H. Krishna fyetigar. contains the names of Abhi- 
ra and Punata, which were the names of two contemporary states, 
which probably formed the northern and southern boundaries 
respectively'. 

During the long reigji of Ravivarmma the territorial limits of 
the Kadamba Empire were further extended by the acquisition of 


B, C„ ViJJ, 5b, m 
E. C, VJIl, Sb, 235. 


B. C. VIJ, Sk, 197. 

E. C, VI, Kp. 1 . 

E. C„ VII. Sk. 225. 

B. C,. VIII, Sb, 138. 

B L, VttI, p. 36; B. C„ VII, Sk, 176, 

A» the lascrtption » engrawd In rave thiriicKn. and as It uAdsubieifly 
refers to a toMfl or water reservoir aisodifed wlih the Kaimbt 

('elflier belonged to die time 
ot MayatMamma or of one of his Immedisie tucressors. Krtshns 
tyengar, Excavations at CAandrava/f/, p, 3 . 
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new lerritories^ The leference in the grant of Ravivarmina to two 
hamlets Malkava and Multagi close to Talakad, the new capital of 
the Gangas, shows that the Kadambas had at this time made 
considerable encroachments on the Canga territories'. This may 
be considered to be the greatest extent of the kingdom at the 
height of its glory. 

In the lOth century when the Kadambas emerged as rulers 
they held various territories under their rule. The map showing 
the dominions of each of the four dynasties of the Kadambas 
makes it clear that the Kadambas ot Gon held a part of Kofikana: 
those of Hangal, the Banavast Twelve Thousand, the Hangal Five 
Hundred and Halve Five Hundred; the branch of Belur, probably 
the territory now titcluded in Manjarabad; the Kadambas of Ba* 
yalnad the Bayalnad District. The Kadambas of Hangal always 
had the Hangal Five Hundred and the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand under their rule. Halve Five Hundred was at times Included 
in their kingdom, but very often it did not form part of their 
territory. The Kadambas of Goa at the acme of tbelr greatness 
had in their possession the Hasi Twelve Thousand, the Kohkana 
Nine Hundred, the KapardikadvTpa Lakh and a Quarter, the Halve 
Five Hundred, the Velugrarae Thirty, the Kadaroli Thirty, the Uiika 
Thirty, the Potalgupde Thirty, and the Kuntakafi Thirty. 


* V[il, p. fiO. 







CHAPTER tl 


Geographical Lexicon 


B edsides the neme of the country and districts, the cpigraphical 
records atso contain many names of towns and villages included 
in the Kadamba kingdom. These names will be seen in the foI> 
towing table 


t For convenience sake Ollier place names tneniloaed in the iCadamiia 
inscrtptioiia, Ihougli notbelonglriEtottie Kadamba dominlont, have 
been Included In this table. 
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Nam«» of Ploces 

-■ 

AbbalBr 


Ajjadi 

Atande 


Anebala 

SlBr 

AnandQr 

Arjdagige 

Andaaura 

Annlgere 

Araga 

li 


Identification 


AblDr, chief toiwn of the Kod 
Taluqua in the Dharwar District 
(E. f,, V, p. 213). In the time of 
the Kadambas It was Included 
in the Nagailrhaiida Seventy 
<£C,Vll, Sk.255i£*/.*V,m 

AJJadi in the Dharwar District. 

Aland or Alande, chief town 
of a Taluqua of the some name, 
in the Nizam's dominions. The 
Alltind of the Indian Atlas, sheet 
No. 57, lat. 170, 33. long. 76, 38. 
(Cf. E. V. p. 243). 

Cannot be identified. It was 
a village situated somewhere 
between Hangal and Bankapur. 

A village about 3 miles in a 
bee-line from Hangal. 

The inscription occurs at Ben - 
negere in the Tavanidt hbbli, 
Sorab Taiuqua. 

Atfdajige. 8 miJes to the east 
of Bankapur, Dharwar District. 

The inscription is found at 
Balrekoppa in the Chandragutti 
hObti, Sorab Taiuqua. 

Anrtigere in Nawalgund Taiu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Araga the chief village o! the 
Araga hdbli, Shimoga District. 
The inscription is at Klldji, 
same hCbSi, 
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Remarks 

Reference 

There a iiva and a Jaina 

temple. Ekania Rama's coit' ' 
troversy with the Jainas. 

V, pp. 255,250,230,234, 
235, 243,259; £.C.. VU,Sk, 
225. 

• . • 

Appendix, III, No. 7. 

+ * 

* 

f. A, V, p. 243. 

• « 

* 

Appendix, HI, No. 17. 

# m 

0 

Appendix, III, No. 17, 

* * • 

E.C, VIII.Sb,346. 

• • • 

Appendix, lit. No. 17. | 


E C, VIII, Sb. 567. 

Jt was the chief town of the 
Belvola Three Hundred, 

E /., XHI, p. 40. 

Araga was a kampana of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. , 

EC.VH, Sh,79. 
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Nutnet of Pl*c8i 

IdcQtificatioa 

Arakejre 

Arakere is near Narendra, a 
village In the DharwarTaliiqua, 

1 Arsibidi 

The ancient VIkanvapura, a 
decayed village in the Hittgal 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

1 Avaretika vishaya 

? 

Bada 

Bad, 3 mites north-west of 
Bankapur. 

Banavaai 

10 miles to the south-east of 
Sirai, Sirs! Taluqua, North 
Kanara District 

Balipura 

Belagaml, in the Shlkarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 

Belaganii (or Ba1ligav«} 

Ditto 

Bllllra 

BalQr, 5 miles south of Kin- 
gal, OR the high road. 

Bandhavapura 

Not yet (xidentifiecL Dr. Fleet 
suggested that it was perhaps 
Bandhole in the Kfishgarijpet 
Taluqua, Mysore {E, /., V, p< 
235, n, 2), 

Bandagike 

Bandajtke, in the Shlkarpur 
Taluqua, Shtmoga District 
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4 

Remarki 

j Reference 

# * 

* 

£. /., Xfll, p. 319, 324. 

« * 

* 

£ /., XVil, p. 21, 23. 

* • * 

E. /.. Ill, p, 52. 1 

• * 

* 

Appendix. Ill, No. 17. 

Jt was the capital of the early 
Kadambas, one of the capitals 
of the Kadambas of Hangal, and 
the chief town of the Banavasj 
Twelve Thousand. 

Appendix, III, Nos. 7,9,13,15, 
16 and 19. 

The capital of Chaffa, the first 
King of the Hangal branch of 
the Kadambas. 

/. V, p. 18. ! 

Agrahara city. Also renown- 1 
ed for the five mathas and 
several brahmSpurls, 

1 

E. C., VJi, Sk, 120, 100, etc.; 
Appendix, ill, No. 17. 

* * 

Kadamba Some^vara of the 
Nagarkhaijdabranch was called 
“the supreme lord of Bandhava- 
pura." 1 

£ C, Vn, Sk, I97r £. V, 

pp. 235, 236. 

E, C., Vtll, Sb, 346i 

This seems to be the capita) 
of Bommarasa, who was the 
founder of the dynasty of the 
Nagarkha^da Kadambas. At 
this time It was the capital of ’ 
the Nagarkhaoda Seventy. 

£. C., VII, Sk, 236. 
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Identificatton 


Name* of Placet 

Bangatla 
Bankapura 

Basaur 

Basavura One Hundred and 
Forty 

Bayalnad 

BejgaJi or {Belugali} 

Bejuvanti 

Belurapa]t| 


Bengal 

Bankapur, the town which 
gives its name to the Bahkapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. The 
ancient town, Hal e-Banka pur, 
lies nearly 2 miles south-by- 
sou th-west from the modern 
town. 

Basaruru, in the Sorab Talu¬ 
qua, Shlmoga District. 

An administrative division 
with Basvapur as Its head¬ 
quarters, about M miles to the 
east of Dharwar- 

Perhaps Yayanad, commonly 
called Wynld or Wainad. (£C, 
EV, Introd., p. 3). 

Belgulee or Belgali, a village 
in the Bahkapur Taluqua, four 
miles north-west of Shiggaon. 
Or a village 7V| miles north of 
Hubir. 

Probably the present Belva- 
tti, a small village eight miles 
north-east of Hingal. 

A hamlet probably attached 
to Posavojalu, in the Heggadev 
Oevankote Taluqua, Mysore 
District. 
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Remark* 


Trade relations with Goa. 

This town was the capital of 
the Bankapur Kadambas. In Ap> 
pendix Hi, No. 17 it is called 
the oldest city. It was built by 
Bafikeyarasa. Cf. ante, p. 6X 


Reference 


Archive, L c. 

E. U XII, pp. 174, 168; 
Appendix, lit, Nos. 8, t7. 


it formed a part of the Sana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand. | 

It Included the towns of De- 
vagerl, KolQr and Kulenur, It 
also seems to have been some* 
time a division of the Edettad 
Seventy (£, C, Vlll. Sb, 3M). ‘ 

Also BTra ^ Bayat - nad and 
Cbagi^Bayal^nad. 


E. C,. VIII, Sb. 213, 359. 
E, /., XV, p. 333, 


E. C, IV. Hg. 56, 77, etc. 


4 


f./..VII, pp.212, 214. 


Appendix, 111, No. 17. 


We suppose that Belurapajji 
was a village attached to Posa- 
vojala, because the viragal says 
that Karima attacked and bes¬ 
ieged Posavolalu and its hamlet 
Sogapajti {Sogaiji}, when So- 
vayya released the cows of 
Belurapajii. which must have 


E. C., IV, Hg, 79. 
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Namei of Placet 


Belvadl 


Bcjvota 


IdentificatioD 


Perhaps a village near KQda- 
ISr^ perhaps in the Devanagere 
Taiuqua. 

Most probably in Ron Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 


Be^f^ekallu 


Beppatti 


Bhar.mgi 


Biraur 


Bennikul, five miles south* 
east from Kukkanur in the 
Hyderabad State, 

Behatti in the Dharwir Dis¬ 
trict, probably close to Laksti- 
m^var, 

' Bharangi, Sorab Taluqua, 
I Shimoga District. 

Birur near Kadur, Kadur Dist¬ 
rict. 


Ch a n d raguptapu ra 


Chandrapura 


Chandragutti. Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Chandor, Salsette, Ooa. 


Chadrapur 


Chand a va r. Ho nava r Tal u qua, 
5 miles south-east of Kitmta. 


Chipalona 


Daravada 

I 


Chipiuii, Southern Kohkan, 
Rathnagiri District. 

Dharwar, the capital of Dtiar- 
war District. 
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Re mar W 

1 Referenu 

been another hamlet. 


* * 

E, C, XI Dg, 32. 

p 

j 

Three Hundred District with 
Naregal as capital. Hence in 
Ron Taluqua. 

r £. /., XIII, pp. 53, 40; 

XIV, pp. 365, 366. | 

* » • 

E. xni, p. 40. 

1 

1 

1 

* * ♦ 

E, /„ ix, p. 201, 

* . * 

E. C, VMl, Sb, 325. 

In the Kabbunalige~nad in the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 

£. C, VIII, Sb, 59, 

* * 

* 

E.C, VII, Sb, 79, 

The early capital of the Ka- 
dambas of Goa. The Inscription 
says that it excelled the city of 
the gods. 

Appendix, HI, Ko. 1. | 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archive, I. c. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

* 

* * 

* 

Xlll, p.3|6. 
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Nnniu of Place* 


IdeDtification 


Dhuli^var 


Donavura 


Doravsle 


Dulucas 


Oollejvar, on tfie Canal, 
about 3 miles south-east of 
HingaL 

DonQr, in the Bigewadi Talu- 
qua, Bljapur District. 

Probably a hamlet near Man- 
ga]Qr, In the Chandragutti 
hobll, Sorab Taluqua, Shlmoga 
District. 

Not identified. 


Edenad Seventy 
Edevoial 


North-east of Banavast iE.C., 
Vfll, Sb. 571). 

North-east of Banavasi. 


Ejambajji 

Ekkaddhaharam 


OaQdda fOauda) 
Gedeya 
Ginnalaguijdi 

Qbglvt 


Elavala, since the Inscription 
occurs at this place, 

I Probably a village In the 
I vicinity of Talagunda, as the 
, village was granted to the 
temple at Talagunda. 

Bengal. 

A group of 12 villages. 

The Inscription is at Haya in 
the Sorab Taluqua, Shlmoga 
District. But the place cannot 
. be identified. 

Gogaw (Indian Atlat, sheet 
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Remarki 


* * 

* 


A grant was iDade by Ka- 
damba Chatla to a temple at 
MangajGr. 


Trade relations with Ooa. 

* « 

* 


Edevojat-viahaya belonged to 
the Slupas {fA.. VII.p. 303). 
This was a Seventy District 
including KyasanGr^ and was 
usually reckoned as forming 
part of the Banavasi province. 

« * 

« 


Trade relations with Goa. 

• * 

« 


* 

« 


Reference 

Appendix, lii, No. 17, 

JCVl, p. 74, 

£.C., Vlif, Sb. 465. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

£.C., VIII, Sb, 213,359. 

XVI, p. 281. 

£.£., VIII, Sb, 384. 

£.C. VII, Sfc, 264. 

Archivo, |.c. 

£.C., VJII, Sb.477; £./., XI, p. 5. 
f.C. Vm, Sb, 306, 


Ekanta-Rlmayya was gran- 


£. /„ V, p, 257, 
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N*mu of P1 m«« 

Identificatioii 


No. 42). IT miles south'^outh- 
east from Ablur in the Shlkar- 
pur Taltiqua, Shimoga District 
Mysore (Cf. V. p. 244). 

G5)<lge 

Gokak, in the Bel gaum 
District. 

Cokarga 

Gokant^a, about 10 miles north 
of Kumta, North Kanara District 

QapakadvTpa 

The island of Goa 

Qove, Gopakapatt^na, Gdpaka- 
puri, (Kipakpur 

Goa Velha, called in Konkani 
Orlem Qoem. 

Qtirgera (Ourjjarra) < 

Gujarat. 

Haljihala ; 

Haljlhalat in the Dharwar 
District. 

Hannihajji 

Honnall, in the Shimoga 
District (Rice, Afysoripflip. 345). 

Hanungat 

[ (S» PinungaU 

Hingal, the capital of the 
Hangal Taluqua, In Dharwar 
District, 

HeggavidL 

Probably a village near Na- 
rasipur, in the Heggade-Devan- 
kote Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Hlrimatly 

j It can not be identified, it must 

have been a smafi village in the 
Hangal Taluqua. 

Kosanad Sevanly 

A kampaija of Hangal Five 
Hundred, The town cannot be 
traced. 
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Rcmarkl 

1 Reference 

teil the village by Bijjala, [n 
the Sattalige Seventy, of the 
Banavasi; Twelve Thouiiand 


Akka-devi laid seige to thl$ 
fort. 

s.r., xvJi, p. 121. 

A famous place cif pilgrimage. 

Appendix, HI, No. I. ij 

Trade relations with Ooa. 

Archive, t. c. 

* * * 

Appendix. Ill, No. 2. 

Capital uf the Goa Kadambas. 

E/., Xm, 309; IX, 

p. 283; Archivo,). C. 

« • 

* 

Appendix, 111, No. 7. I 

The Hikunihajjl Twelve was. 
a kampat^a of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. 

EC. Vit.Sk, 117. ’ 

It was the prlnclpat capital 
of the Hangal Kadumba kings. 

L A. Vlll, p. 23: E. C., VIU, 
Sb, 325; E/., XIN. p,]3; Appen- 
dix, III, Nos. 7, 9. 13. 15. )6,19.' 

The inscription is at this 
place. Bichgaufiida is said to 
have rescued the cows, 

E,C., IV, Hg, 50. 

* * • 

Appendix, III, No. 17. 

* , • i 

EJ„ V, p. 259. 
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Nninei of Ploceft 

IdentiBcation 

Hayve 

North Kanara. 

Hire-MIgudi 

Hir<^-Migud|, in the Sorab 
Taluqua. 

Hutambi Seventy 

Hullambi about4 miks north 
of KalghatgL 

Hull 

About five miles east of Sa“ 
undatti, Belgaum District, 

Huligere 

LakshmNvar. (CL Fleet, 
narese Dynasties, p. 304, n. 6). 

Hnppavadayavara 

i 

Very probably a village close 
to Mangurdi in the Dharwar 
; Taluqua. 

IndHvaraglH 

(?) Bankapur. 

Inguna 

Could it be the village of In- 
gunige in the Nizam’s Domini¬ 
ons. where an inscription of 
Jakkala-devi is found? Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 448, n. 6. 

Hapura 

? 

Itipajji 

(?) In the Hannihajji kampa- 
t;a, (See HnnihalM) 

1 Jaragur 

? 
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Remarkf 


5|nce there Is a sanctuary of 
Indijvara. 


Fight between the Kadamba 
troops and the ^antara army* 
The besieged town seems to 
have been in ihe Walige One 
Thousand. 

Itipalti in the Hontiihajji kam- 
pana. The Inscription exists at 
Bejagami. Hence the village 
must be in the neighbourhood 
of this town. 

■i 

Perhaps an agrahara village 


Reference j 

E. C., Vfli, Sb, 4b8, Cl Heet, 
Kanarese Dynastiest p, 282, n. i 
Rice,.Afysi?re and Coorg, p, 21. 

E.C, Vli,.Sb,_4l4. 
Appendix, lit, No. 7. 
Appendix, EEI, No. 6. j 
EJ., V, p. 243. 
Appendix, ]U, No. 5. 

XVJ, p. 74. 

E. C, VI, Bl, 245. 

E. C, VIII, Sb, Ml. 

£. C, VEE, Sk. tl7. 

£.C,V1IE, Sb,465. I 
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NHine of Plac«i Identification 


I 


Jay^apura 

Jayantipura 

Jjddulige 

Kachcliavi 

Kadale 

Kadalakalim 

Kadaravalli {or Kudotavatti) 
Kadavata 
Kalarijarapura 

Kalavartga 


? 


Banavasi, in North Kanara. 
<See Banavatii) 

Probably Jcdugur identified 
with Jedda, in the Sorab 
Tatuqiidi Shimoga District. 

(?) in the Kannihaijl kampa- 
na. 


? 


7 


Kadiiroll. Sampgann Taluqua 
of the Bclgaum District. 

7 


Kalahjar or Kalinjar, a town 
with a well-known hill-fort in 
the Band.-) District, Bundel- 
khatjd. 

(?) May perhaps be identified 
with Kadaroli village in the 
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R«mark« 

1 Reference 

In the neighbourhood of Manga- 
juru in the SorabTaluqua of the 
Shimoga District. 

A village perhaps in the vici¬ 
nity of KTrttlpura. 

Banavasi the capital of the 
early Kadamba klngSL 

• * 

♦ 

E C, IV, Hg, 58. 

E./„ XIII. p. 300. 

E. C., Vli, Sk. 236. 

As the inscription Is found at 
Bejaganjl, the village is most 
probably in the vicinity of this 
town, 

E.C, VII, Sk, 117. 

A place in the Heggade-De- 
vankote Taluqua. Mysore Dis¬ 
trict, since the inscription is 
found there. 

E. C, IV, Hg. 56. 

Copper-plate found at Hire- 
sakuna. 

£. C. VIII, Sb,33. 

* * * 

E. /„ XJII, p. 319. 

The record is at Kittllr, Heg- 
gade-Devankote Taluqua. 

The Kajachuryas styled them¬ 
selves “lords of Kalanjara, best 
of towns". 

Appendix, III, No. 21. 

E. C. IV, Hg. 56. 

Appendix, III, No. 10. 

This village was divided Into * 
three parts, which were gi- - 

L A., Vn,p. 38. 
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Namei of Placet 

1 Identification 

Kannevoja! 

1 Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District. 

? 

KapardtkadvTpa 
(or Kavadl-dvTpa) 

Northern dlviiion of the Kofi- 
kat^. 

Karagudure 

Kargudari, Hangal Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

' Kauvalagerf 

Kowjgeri (Bombay Survey 
Map) or Kowigeeree (Indian 
Atlas), Dharwar Taluqua. 

Kennele 

Perhaps In the Dharwar Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Kitapida 

(7) A village in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tadagani, where the 
inscription exists. 

Keheta (or Khetagrama) 

(?) Probably a v El tag: near 
Kaisi. 

Kikki~na^ 

Klkkere, in Mysore. fCf. 
Rice, Mysore, IJ, p. 296). 

KTrttipura 

KTrttipur in the Heggade-D«- 
vankote Taluqua, Mysore 
District 


Kirussiiipagidi 


? 
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Remarki 

Reference ; 

ven, one to the god, one to the 
cominuttity of a&cetics of the 
Svetapafa sect, and one to the 
Nirgatha sect. 

The record fstn the Heggade- 
Devankotc Taluqua. 

£. C. IV. Hg, 56. 

Name was derived from Ka- 
pardln I, the ancestor of the Su 
llharas of Thana and those 
parts. 

£. /., XIII, p. 309; Fleet, Ka- 
nafese Dynastits, pp. 543, 347, 
n. 2. 

* * * 

/, A. X, p. 254. 

« * 

* 

E, L, XIII, p. 316. 

The reason is that all the 
places mentioned In this record 
are in the Dharwar District. 

E, XIII, p. 316. 

• • * 

£, C., VI!, Sk,fi6. 1 

A village granted by KSkus- 
tha to SrutakTrtti, 

/, A, VI, pp. 24, 27. 

* * • ’ 

E. C, IV. Hg, 56 l 

* . • ' 

£, C, IV, Hg,56. 

A District Composed of four 

IX, p. 303. 1 
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Niun«l of PUce* 

Identificolion 

Kishkindha Kills 

Kislikindhl “is a f^mall hamkt 
in Dliarwad, on the soutli bank 
of the river Tungabhadra, near 
Anngandi three miles from Vlja- 
yatiagara.*’ fDey, Ceographicat 
Dictionary ofAacient and Mr* 
diaevai India, pp. lOO-lOt). 

Klsu manga [am 

Kusugajja, in the Dharwar 
District. 

Kisukad 

Kisukad Seventy, says Dr, 
Fleet, was a small distiict of 
which the chief town was 
Patiadakal, the ancient Kisuvo* 
]a1 and Paftada-kisuvoial in the 
Badlmi Taluqua, Biiipilr Dist¬ 
rict. 

Kiisuvojal ($e« Kisukad) 

• • * 

Kittadlyur 

? 

Kittur (or KTrttlpura) 

Kittur, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluquai'-Mysore District. 

Kodmila 

(?) Kodagere, Belandur hubli 
Shikarpur Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. 

KOdanailur 

KDdanhalli attached to Ben- 
nahajli, Beiiir Taluqua, Has^an 
District 
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R«marlct 


Reference 


towns. The inscription that 
gii^s this information belongs 
to Sivachitta. 

Kishhindha comprises the 
hills an the opposite 'side of the 
valley separating it from Harapi.- 


£. i, IN, pp. 136. 187, 


In the Belvola Dlitnct. 


* • * 


E. /., IX, p, 201. 

E. I, XVir, p. 123; £7., XV. p, 78. 
/. A„ XXX, p. 259. 


* * • 

Inscription mentions revenue 
for the temple of this village. 
The inscription Is in Heggade- 
Devankote Taliiqua. 

The capital of the Bayalnad 
Kadambas. a very ancient city. 


* * 

* 

E.C, JV. Hg,56. 


E. C, IV, Hg, 56. 


E. C. VII. Sk, 29. 




























NAmet o( Placet 


Idendfication 


Kodava])! 

Kogali-nad 

KukkanQrti 

Kola-tiallBf, <Sce KadanallOr) 
I Kolhapur 

Ko]ur 

Koqatapukam 


? 


KukkanQr lies in the south¬ 
west corner of the Nizam's 

Doiiiinjons,about20iiiUc5 to the 
eastofGadag, DharwarDistrict. 


Capital of the Kolhapur Stale 
(Cf. Kundangar. Jd&ittfieatiQn&j 
Kolbapar & Brohmpuri, The 
Rajaramtan^XV, pp. S-IU. 

KolSr^one mile to the east 
from Karagif Dharwar District. 

(?) A village close to Mala- 
vaMt, 


Konginagaram 

KoAkaq 

Kontakuli Thirty 

Kote 

Ku^alQr 


The present Goa territory. 

(?) Kuntonahashalli. a small 
ilage 2 miles north-east of^ 
ingal, ^ 


A village In Channapatnn Ta- 
luqiia, Bangalore District. 
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Remurki 

Reference 




Vfllage perhaps close lo Kup- E£., VIIJ, Sb, 179. 

pagedde, where this iasciiptlon , 
exists. Kudavaljl was included I 


in the BanavasI Twelve Thou¬ 
sand. 


Perhaps corresponds with 
Huvina-hadagalli Taluqua, still 
khown as Kdgall. 

• • • 

^.C, XI| Dg, 121. 

£./. XJUp p. 40. 

In the Vfshaya of Vallivi, 

Famous as a place ol pilgri¬ 
mage in the Kadamba period. 

E.C„ VI. p. 19, 

Appendix, III, No. 1, 

• • ^ 

Appendix, III, No. 8, 

The record exists at Malava- 
^ip a village in the Shilcarpur 
Taluqua. 

Inscription Is at Malaval|i. 

Principality of the Kadatnbas 
of Qoa, 1 

E. C„ VI], Sk. 364. 

E.C.. Vll, Sk, 264. 

Appendix, II. No. l; Archivo, 
1. c., etc. 

A kampatja. 

E.L, XIII, p. 3J7. 

• * 

* 

Agrahara city. 

£■.0., IV, Hg,56, 

£.C, XI. Dg, 32 ; 



















NARici of Placet 


Identification 


Kundarage 

Kiindarage, Ycllapur TaSu- 
qua, North Kanara. 

KflQdl 

? 

! 

Kundatapukam 

1 

Kttndur (or Kuntiuorgc) 

Narindra, a village^ in Dhar-> 
warTaluqua. Dharwar District, 

' situated near the high road from 
Dharwar to Befgaum, about 4Vi 
' miles north-west-by-north from 
Dharwar. {E. XtlJ, p, 296.). 

Kurole 


KujenOr 

, KutenQr, Karajgi Taluqua, 
Dharwar District 6 mites north¬ 
west of HIveri. 

Kuppagi;dcte 

t 

1 Kuppagedde, Sorab Taluqua, 

: Shitnoga District. 

Kup pattern 

KuppattOr, Sorab Tatuqua^ 
Shimoga District. 

Ladda (Lida or tita) 

Southern Gujerat. 

Laghumorambika. (Sea 
Morarnbika) 

* « 

* 

Lanka 

Ceylon, 

Lokkigundf ' 

Lakkutidi, 6 miles aouth-eait 
of Gadag, in the Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 












Remark* 


Reference 


Kundarage Seventy, 

Kiindi Three Thousand Dist¬ 
rict, Hereditary territory of the 
Ratlas consisting mostly of a 
great part of the Belgaum 
District with Saundattlfor Its 
capital. 

The Inscription is at Malavajji 

KundQrFIve Hundred form¬ 
ed part of Palasige Twelve 
Thousand. Royal residence of 
the Radambas of Qoa. 


In Edenad, 

• * • 


Agrahara. 

Trade relations with Goa. 


EJ., VJl, p. 212 

xiti, p, la 


£.C, vih Sk, 264. 

VII, p. 212, e*,/., xm, pp, 

298. 316; XV!I, p. 9. 


E.C>t VIU, Sb,58. 

XV. p. 329. 

£,C„Vl!l,Sb, 179* 

E.C., VII, Sb, 377. 

Archivo. I. c. 
Appendix, IH, No, 2, 

Appendix, III, No. 2; £./,.X, 
p. IX. p. 272 

E. XV, p. 350. 
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Nam eft of Plaeoft ' 

Ideotificfttion 

1 

Lunke 1 

1 

. A place near Motakalpur, 
Molakalpur Taluqua, Chital- 
droog District. 

Madava 

(?) A village near Mangajfir. 

1 

Magari ^ 

1 

(?) Malgi about a mile from 
Ratihalli, where the inscription 
is found. 

Malavajli 

Malavajji.Shikarpur Taluqua, 
Shimoga District 

Malaya Country 

The Western Ohauts. 

Malchere 

? 

Manali<or Mannali) 

? 

Mangafuru 

Mangaiilr, in the Sorab Talu- 
qua, Shimoga District. 

Maiigu^^dage 

Manguqdi, a village on the 
Dharwar-Kalghatgi road, 6 miles 
south of Dharwar. 

1 MaQikyaptjra 

Probably Manguijd!. 

Manyasa 

(?) Perhapas near Malava|Ji. 

Mavade 

Marevad, about 5 miles east* 
by-north from Narendra (Cf> 
E. /., Xttl, p. 320). 

Mareyavada 

Masavidi 

? 

Masavidi One Hundred and 
Forty kampapa may be located 
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R«in«lta 

Referecce 

It was the chief town o! Lun^' , 
ke Seventy. 

E> C, XI Mk, 41. 

Kirtti-deva makes a g^rant to 
the local temple. The inacrip^ 
tton is in the village of Manga- 
lar. 

* • * 

E. C. Vi, Sb, 4B5. ' 

Appendix, III, No, 20. ' 

In the Hosanld Seventy. 

E. a, VII, Sk. 225; 

£. V, p, 259. 

* • • 

1 Appendix, II!, No, 7, 

1 

* ♦ • 

In the ChagI Bayal-nad 

1 £. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

‘ E.C.JV, Hg,56.71. 

• • • 

£, C, VII, Sb, 465. 

• * * 

Appendix, lit. Nos. 5 and 6. 

1 

« * 

* 

The inscription is at Mafa- 
va||i. It records a grant to ^ri* 
Nagadatta. 

: Appendix, III, No. 6, 

E. C., Vlt, Sk, 264. 

1 

1 

« * 

♦ 

/.A., VI, p.32. 

* * • 

As there is the mention of the 

E.r., Xfll, pp. 320,324. 

E. /„ XV. p, 78, 
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N*mef of Ploeei 

Identjficalion 

■ 

in the Oharwar Dfatrlct. 

Matrisarit 

A river that cannot be identl- 
fied. 

Mattige 

? 

Mavinahajji 

? 

MirilSje 

? 

MogalUr 

MugQr or Mujjur, near Tala- 
kid, capital of the Talakad 
Taluqua, Mysore District, 

Morambika 

Morembi, llhas. Goa. 

Muvagu 

Mudagod. 

? 

(?) A village probably in the 
Shiltarpwr Taluqua, Shtmoga 
District 

Mugada. 

A village very probably close 
to Manguqd) In the Dharwar 
Taluqua. But it Sa not mention'* 
ed in the modem maps. 

Malkavii. 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

A hamlet at a short distance 
from Talakad, in the Mysore 

1 State. 
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Remark i 


Reference 


ancient Dharmapura or Dam' 
bal, the kampana of Misavidj 
One Hundred and Forty may 
be tocatad in the Dharwar 
District, Oambal is about 13 
mites south-east of Oadag. 
Dharwar District. 

« * 

* 

The inscription is at KittQr in 
Heggade-Devankote Tatuqua 
Mysore District. 

Th(i inscription is at Be|a- 
garni. 

Present Miraj, Southern Ma- 
ratha country. 

The kingdom of the Kadam- 
bas under Ravivarmma extend¬ 
ed as_ far as, or further than, 
Talakad, asit is evident from 
this grant. 

* • • 

» • 

« 

The name appears in the in¬ 
scriptions of a village contiguous 
to Matavajji, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua. 


* 


# 


A >4.. VJ. p. 25, 
C. iV, Hg, 56. 


E.C., VII. Sk, 117. 


/.I xir, p. m 

E, A. vill, p. 147. 


Appendix, III, No. 2. 
E. C, iV, Hg, 56, 

E. /,. V, p, 259. 


Appendix, Hi, No, 5. 


This shows the extent of 
Ravivarmma’a kingdom. 


E. VJII, p. 147. 
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Nune« of Pliieet 

Idcntificationt 

Multagi 

A hamlet near Talakid, In 
the Mysore Slate. 

Mugunda 

Dtdgur. in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Nagarkha^da 

A collection of villages to 
the east of Banavasi with Ban- 
dagike as capital. 

Nagava]U 


Nar«ga9 

A village fourteen miles north 
-eastof Hangai, Dharwar Dis¬ 
trict. 

Narendra 

A village in the Dharwar 
District. 

Nareyagal 

Naregai, )0 miles south-east of 
Ron, Dharwar District, the chief 
town of the Nareyangal Twelve. 

NavlIQr for Navaliir) 

Navlur or Nowjoor, two 
miles east of Dharwar. 

Nidugundige 

Nldagug^i, a village 4 miles 
south-southwest of Shig^on, 
head-quarters of thcBankapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

Nirall (or Nirill) 

A village in the Kangal Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District, H*/* 
miles to the north-east of Han- 
gal town. 
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Remarlu 1 

Reference 

« « 

* 

£, I., VHI, p. 147, 

Mugtigda Twelve was a Kam- 
paoa of the Banavaai Twelve 
Thousand, 

£, L, VI, pp. 251. 252, 253, 

m # 

« 

£. V, p. 259: £. C, XI, 
Dg,35;£. C,VJI.236, 225; 
Vlll, 384. 

The inscription is at Elevala 
in the Sorab Talaqua, Shimoga 
District. 

£■ C„ Vni, Sb, 384. 

* • * 

Appendix, til. No, 17, 

m 

£,/„ X1U,p.m Appen¬ 
dix, III, No, 4. 

Chief town of the Nateyangat 
Twelve. 

Appendix, III, No. 17; E, 

XIII, p. 40 

4 4 

4 

E. /., XUi, p;3l6; 
Appendix, 111, No, & 

Nldagut}dige Twelve, a kairi' 
papa of the Han gal Five 
Hundred. 

E. VII, pp. 208, 212; 

XIII, pp. 15. 175; ' 

Appendix, 111, No. 17. 

* * • 

Appendix, 111, No. 17; £. 

XVI, p. ee 
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Name of Plscea 
Niralgi (or Nirill) 
NTlgu^da 

Nrrusagara 

NuggiahaJli 

Pakuvadt 

PalamW (or Bcigajambi) 
Pafasfge (or Ha]si or Halasige) 

Palasika 

Pajfavura 

Palmadi 
Pa^oileya-kotc 
Plnungaj, (Sec Hanuiigal) 


Identificatjon 


A village in the Bengal Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Nilgut]da a village of some 
size in the HarpanhajJi Talu« 
qua, Bellary District. It is at a 
distance of seven miles from 
Harpajihatli. 

It was probably situated in 
the vicinity of Dharwar. 

It must have been a very 
small village which has new 
been absorbed by some other 
village. 

? 


« » 

Halsi. Belgaum Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Halsi, 


? 

Panhala, a hilkfort 12 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. 

Hingal, head-quarters of the 




















Remu-ki 


Reference 




* # 

m 

£, L, XVI, p. 66. ; 

This was included in ttie 
Vikkiga Seventy. 

E. L, xn, p. [4a 

* • • 

Appendix, III, No, 5. 

* * • 

i Appendix, in, No. 5, 

The Inscription is at YadQr 
in Caorg. , 

£. C, IX, Cg, 57. 

TJie Patambi Seventy was a 
kampaga. 

/. A, X, p, 254, 

* . • 

Appendix, ill, Nos. 5,6, 4, 

Another capital of the Ka- 
datnbas of Ooa, 

Some village forming part of i 
Mdagugdige Twelve. But now 
it cannot be traced. It must be 
in the Dharwar District. 

/. A., VI, p. 24. , 

E. /„ Xllf, p. 169. 

The Inscription says it was 
in the Sendraka vishaya. 

£. C, iV. BL 245. 

• * • ' 

E.l, XV, p.78. 1 

PSnungal was a Five Hundred 

Xni, p. 31. ! 
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Name! of Placet 


Pandiat 

ParatQra 

Paveri 

PeQbasaaru 
PerbaMl 
Peril r 
Pindlana 

I Polafguijde 

Po!aJ3r(or PoralQror Bribat- 
Poralur) 

Polambi 

Posavolalu 


Idendfication 


Hangal Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 


Probably the old kingdoin of 
Puanit In Arabia. 

(?) Somewhere In the Dhar- 
war Taluqua. 

Haveri, headquarters of the 
Karajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Habsur, in the Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Hebbalti, in the Dharwar Di¬ 
strict. 

Herur, Huagund Taluqua, in 
Bijapur District. 

Not Identified, 

(?) Holal In the Bellary Dist¬ 
rict. 

Devageri or Devagere, 6 miles 
west-by-BOUth of Karajgi, in the 
Karajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 


Palambi same as Halambi. 

It was an administrative unit 
now in the Heggade-Devankote 
Taiuqua. 
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Retnwkt 


province. It was the hereditary I 
kingdom of the Kadambas of i 
HangaS. , 

Mentioned by the great papy¬ 
rus Harris, pL 77, vv 10 ff. 


* ^ * 


It was a kampa^ia consisting 
of thirty villages. 

The inscription at Devagere 
(£, /., XI, p. 6) speaks of this 
village as F^jalQr. Hence this \ 
must have been its ancient 
name. 

* * 

• 

The inscription is at SagaUi 
in the Heggade-Devankote Ta- 
luqua. Another Inscription at 
the same place says that it is in 
Blra-Bayalnad. 


Reference 


Archivo, I. c. 

/. A., Vll, p, 36. 
Appendix, HI, No. 19. 

IX, p. 201. 

£. IX, p. 201. 

/.A, XVII, p. 271. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

E /., Xlti. p. 323. 

/. A„ XI, p. 70; /. A., VII, p, 35; 
£, XI, p. 6. 

f. A., X, p.256. 

£. C, IV, Hg. 56, 79, 80. 
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Nunc* of Placet 

Identificalion 

PoUiyDr 

Hottur, a village In the Bah* 
kapnr Taluqua, Dliarwar Diat* 
fict. 

Pramara 

Malwa. 

Premim 

(?) Tuhgabhadii. 

Pustta 

Pishtapura, now Pithapuram. 
on the eaat coast, Godavari 
District, Madras Presidency. 

Qheat 

Probably the country of Quit! 
in Arabia. 

Queralla (Kiraia) 

Malabar. 

Raktapura 

1 

i 

' Lakshmeivar, Taluqua town 
in the State of Miraj (]r.), includ¬ 
ed in the Dharwar District. 

Rame^vai' 

Cabo de Rama, South of Goa. 

Sabbi 

Now associated with Unkal, 
Hubli Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Sigara 

1 

Saga re, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District 
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Remarks 


Pramira is the reading of Mr. 
Rice. He supposes that it was 
Malwa, ruled hy (he Paratnlras 
{Cf. Ltiard-Lele, The Parama- 
ras of Dhott pp. d-6). 

Premara i$ the reading of Dr. 
Kielhora. He supposes that the 
eastern boundary of Mayura- 
varmma’s kingdom was the 
Tungabhadrl, 

Trade relations with Goa. 
This city is also mentioned in 
the Aliahabad inscription of Sa- 1 
mudra-Gupta. (Fleet, Gupta 

p, 13, V. 19.) , 


Reference 

A, XVJ, pp. 73-76, 78, 82-88. 
C, VII, Intro, p. 8; Sk, 1T& 

B,L, VIII, 39. 

Archivo, I. c. I 


The Sea of Quiti as mentioned 
in the great papyrus Harris, 
pi, 77. vv. 10 ff. 

Trade relations with Goa, 


Archivo, 1. c. 


Archivo, 1. c. 
E. /., IX, p. 201. 


MaJlik Kafur built a mosque 
after reaching this point. 

A contiguous village which 
has become absorbed in Unkal 
XllI, p.319). 

Farmers of Sagar were 
witnesses to the grant. 


Ferishta-Briggs, f, pp. 373-373. 
E, XII, p. 323. 

C, IV, Hg, 56. 
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Nun» of PIm«i 
S ahale 

Saharu-nad 

Sanibata>iild 

Sangami^var 

Satigaur 

SariikalQr 

SIntalige One Thousand 

^atdmahila 


Identifieation 


(?) In the Shikarpur Taluqtia, 
Shimoga District. 

? 

? 

A town about 20 miles north¬ 
east of Ratnagiri. 

Sungilr, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua, Dharwar DistiicL 

Sumkuntir, 2 miles south- 
south-east of Sudi. 

This was a province made up 
of One Thousand villages in 
the south of the present 
Shimoga District. The chief 
town cannot be traced. 


Sattalige Seventy 




Satti 


SinavfliH 


A village mentioned in one of 
the Mangtiq<li inscriptions, 
Dharwar Taluqua, which can¬ 
not be identified. 

? 

















Remirk* 


Reference 


One of the group of villages 
grauteil to Harldatta. 

One of the districts under the ^ 
Belur Kadambas. | 

Trade relations with Goa. 

It was probably one of those 
villages forming the Mugunda 
Twelve Thousand kampana. 


The Inscription Is at Tada- 
gaoli U^agaQi hoblt« Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
tomahiia was probably a vll- 
fage close by^ or a kampana of 
one hundred villages as the 
name implies. j 

Thirt was a kainpapa of the 
BanavasI Twelve Thousand. 

• • 


In the Hanlhajji kampaqa. 
The inscription is at BejagamL 


E, C., Vll. Sk, 264. 

E.C, tX, Cg. 57; I, No. 57. 
Archivo, 1. c. 

E. L VI, pp. 253, 252. 

E. XV, pp. 7&-77. 

£. /., XJ. p. 5; E. C., VllI, Sb, 
477; VJI, Sk, 191; Appendix, fll. 
Na 19. 

E. C., VIJ, Sk, 66. 

£. V. p. 257. 
Appendix, HI, No. 5. 

EC.VU. Sk. 117. 
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Nunet of Placet 

Identificalian 

Scndraka^vishaya 

A province to the south-east 
of Banavast. 

Situ 

Rami^vararn. 

Shlvapur 

Sidani 

Not Identified. 

(?) Kutuiy, in the Sorab Talu- 
qua. Shinioga District. 

Stdhakidara 

(?) Probably in the Karajgi 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

Sidhagiri 

Siddapur (?), K5d Tatuqua, 
about 2 miies from Ratihalli. 
where the inscription is found. 

SiguQQr 

SivunQr 

Jigalur or Jiggalur, in the Ron 
Taluqua, 

Simbualla (orSimhaja) 

Ceylon. 

Sindabur [ 

Chandrapur, /, e, Cbandor, 
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Remarki 


The part of Karnataka ruled 
over by the Sendrakas. 

* • 

* 


The vlragal is at Katuru. Per> 
baps Sidlni was the old name 
of the Kuturu vIMage, or It may 
be an obscure hamlet near Ku- 
turu that formed part of the 
Edetiad kampa^a. 

The plates were found at 
Devagiri, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua. 


identical with Sivutiur. The 
only objection to the view that 
SigunGr Of SivunBr was jigaltlr 
is that SivunQr had on its south- 
west and west a “great river," 
per-balla, which seems to point 
out to HlrahaUa a tributary of 
the Malaprabha: whereas Jiga- 
Ihr lies on the western side of a 
branch of the Maiaprabha some 
little distance to the east of the 
Hirahalla f£. /., XV, p. 87). 
SiyunQr was a kamparja of 
thirty villages. 

Goa had trade relations with 
Ceylon. 

Mentioned by Ibn Baluta as 


Reference 

E. C„ V, Bl. 245, 

Appendix, 111, No. 2, 

Archivo, I. c. 

E, C, Vtif. Sb, 221. 
£. C. Vllf. Sb. 221. 

/. A., Vtr, p. 34. 

Appendix, If], No. 20. 

E. /.. XV, p. 334, 


Archive, J, c. 

Deifemery-Sangulnettl, Voya-i 
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Name! of Plaeei 


Siriguppe 


Siviur 

^ivapura Bharangi 


Identification 


Salsette, Ooa. 


SftigOpa of,the Indian Atlas 
sheet 58, about 2Vitniles E,S,E. 
from SQdi (£•./.. XV, p. 76J 

? 


Bharangi, Sorab Taluqua, 
. Shimoga District. 


Sogepalli 


Somapatti 


Sogalll, He^ade-Devankote 
i Taluqua, Mysore District. 

? 


Sonnaligeyapura 


Soiirashtra 


SrTparvata 


Sthlnaka 


I Cannot be traced in the mo¬ 
dern maps. 

Very probably a township 
near Mangugdi, Kathiawar. 

^rlsailam, modern ^rTjalU, 
i in the Kamdl District. It is 
situated west of the Eastern 
Ghauts between them and the 
river Krishna. {E,L, VUt, p. 28.) 

Tbana, headquarters of the 
Thana District. 


Sthanakundur | Talagunda, in the Shlkarpur 

; Taluqua, Sbimoga District. 
















Remarks 


Reference 


the capital of the Goa kings. 

Theviragal is at Sintapura, 
Sorab Tatuqua, Shlmoga Dist¬ 
rict 

Sirivuru is described as a 
camp. 

It was calkd £iivapura Bha- 
rangl probably because of the 
temple of ^iva (Mallikirluna). 

A hamlet in Posavolalu in 
BTra-Bayalnad, 

One of those viltages that 
were granted to Nagadatta by 
the Kadamba hiitg. Inscription 
is at Malavajli, Shikarpur Ta- 
luqua, Shlmoga District 

* m 


MayBravamma retired to Srl- 
parvata, where he grew power¬ 
ful. 


Capital of the Silaharas of 
the northern branch,, visited by 
Shashtha-deva ]], 

Famous for its agrahira. The 
important inscription giving 


ges d^Ibn Batoutaht IV, pp. 106- 
10$; Gibb, Ibn Baitataf p. 24). 

EJ., XV, pp- 76.77. 

E.C., Virt, Sb. 445. 

E.e, VIII, Sb, 325. 

£,C., IV, Hg, 79. 
£.C.,Vn.Sk.2J4. 


Appendix, HE, No. 5. 

Archivo, J. c. 

E.L, VIII, p, 28; Progress 
Report, t914~15, p. 99 ff; 
XV, p. 335. 

EX, XllI, p. 300,* 
Appendix, III, No. I. 

£. C.. VII, Sk, 176. 
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Namet of Placet Idenllfieation 


Sildi (See Sui^di^ 
Stiqdi 

Sujjam 


• * 

* 

Sud{ in the Ron Taluqua, 
Dherwar District, 

Sul[a, Dharwar District, 


Surashtra 


Saur^htra, Kathiawar. 


Tadakodu 

Tadavattale 


Taji 


Tadkod, in the Dharwar 
Taluqua, Dharwar District 

(?) Tadagaiji, in the* Shikar- 
I pur Taluqua, Shimoga District. 

A place in Arabia, 


Talvauanagara 


Talakad, on the Kaveri, 


Tataguppe 

Thanem 

Tllivajiy 

T riparvata 
Tufugare 

Uchchangi 


Talaguppe, Sorab Taiuqua, 
Shimoga District. 

^ Thana, the administrative 
head-quarters of the Thana 

I District. (See Sthanaha.) 

i 

I Tileewulee nr Teeiowly, Bah- 

I kapur Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Hajebid. Belur Taluqua, 
Hassan District. 

? 


Uchchangi, near Mojakalmil> 
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Remar tu 

Reference 

(lie account of the origin of the 
dynasty was found here. 


« m 

• 


It appears as the rajadhltii 
of the Kisukad Seventy, 

f -/-, XV, p.73. 

It was one of the villages in 
the kampaga of Belvola. 

IX. p. 201, 

• • * 

xrii, p, 300. i 

« + 

XIII, p, 320. 

* » 

* 

£.c.,vn,sk, 100. 


Appendix, 111, No, 2- Archive 

1. c. Cf. ante. p. 172. 

• . • 

E f., VIII. 147. , 

* # 

4 

E.C., VIII, 319. 

• ♦ * 

E.L, XIII. 300, 

« • i 

XIII, p, t4. 

For the Identification cf. ante 
PP, 37-38. 

U., VII, p. 34. 

Akka-devi was ruling the Ki¬ 
sukad, MasavadI and Turugere 
Districts. 

E.I, XV, p. 79, 1 

This was the capital of (he 

E.a, XII, Dg, 32. 
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Name* of traces ' 

Identification 


ru, MolakatmQru Taluqua, Chi> 
tatdroog District. 

Udhiire 

? 

Ugura 

Not to be found In the modern 
maps. 

LT^ukal 

Unkat, on the high road from 
Dharwar to HubU, Hubll Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Uatugrame 

Now associated with Kadaroll, 
Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District 

Vaijayantl 

1 Vallavl-vishaya 

Banavast, SirsI Taluqua, 
North Kanara District 

Ballavi (?) name of a town in 
Tumkur District, Mysore State. 
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Rcm&rki 

' Reference 

Kadambas of Uchchangf. Mr. 
Rlc« says that it was not the 
welt-known city south of Bella- 
ry. (Rice, Mysore and Coorg 

p. 26). 

/.A„ VI, p. 31. 

On the bank of the Tungabha- 
dra. (£1C., VIII, Introd., p. 9.) It 
was probably an outpost of 
Hanga!. According to one of 
the viragals it was in Edenad, 
a province to the north-east of 
Banavasi. We might say that 
it was either in the Kod Talu> 
qua, Dharwar District, or 
Devanagere Taiuqua, Chital- 
droog District 

E.C., VUI,Sb,58, 176,439, 468 

* • • 

Appendix, HI, No. 5. 

* • ♦ 

Kill, p. 317, 

Which is associated with Ul- 
sugrame. KadaroM was probably 
a contiguous village into whicli 
Ulsogflme was afterwards 
absorbed, {£. /., Kill p. 319.) 

XIII. p. 323. 

Capital of the Kadambas of 
the first dynasty and hereditary 
province of the second. EarJiesI 
mention of Vaijayanti in the 
Kadamba records is in the Ma- 
lavalii pillar Inscription. 

E.L. XIV, p, 167; EC, VII,, 
Sk, 29: E,/., VIII, p. 147; E.C. 
VI, Kd, 162; E. C. VUJ, Sb, 33; 
E.C.. VII, Sk, 264. 

J 

* » * 

EJ., VI, p. 17. 
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Namet of Plaeea 


Veljiapura 


Identification 


Vetim, Salsette, Ooa. 


Vasantavataka 




Veimullie 
Vellapatom 
Vcjvola (See Bejvola) 

Vejtigritnc 

Veqtjgrama 

Verok 

Vijayapura 

Vikkige 

Zangavar 


Probably a port o( Arabia, 
not identified. 

Probably a pojt on tiie Tamil 
coast, 

Belvota, Ron Taluqua, Dhar> 
war DistiicL But the place 
i cannot be traced. 

Belgaum, headquarters of 
> the Belgaum District 

Ditto. 

Varka, Salsette, Ooa. 

Probably a town near Man* 
gugd, Dharwar Taluqua. It 
cannot be traced in the maps. 

(?) Bikkicatti, 6 miles south 
of Nilgugda, Harpanahajji Ta¬ 
luqua, Betlary District 

Zanzibar (probably in the 
sense of the whole of the East 
coast of Africa). 
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Rem&rki 

Reference 1 

Admipistrative head-^uarlers 
of the southern divisfon of the 
Goa Kadamba kingdom. 

1 

Appendix, iJ), No. 3l 

Suddliikundara District. One 
of the District of the Kadamba 
kingdom of the first dynasty. 

M., Vf. p. at. 

* 4 

* 

Archive, t.c. 

* • • 

Archivo, 1 c. 

Three Hundred District with 
Naregal as capital. Hence in 
Ron Tatuqua. 

E.r., XIV, p. 365. |! 

* • 

« 

xni, p. 319. 

• . * 

f-A, XJl,p. IS, 

* * * 

* # • 

j 

Appendix, III, No, ]. 

Appendix, HI, No. 5. 

1 

1 

Vikkige Seirenty formed a part 
of Kokkaii Five Hundred. The 
chief town cannot be traced. 

1 

i EJ., XU, pp. 143, 147. j 

Trade relations with Goa. 

* Archive, i, c. 
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M, So] of t1)« Cbilkulin Copper-fiktiM a( Vikrui^nnniiiwi IL 

(Dtiginal jiize.) 

Uy kind poimissjon o( Uio Curator, Mjidru Cowrnraeat IhliiM-um 



45. Seal of tko Bennaliajli Copper-i>f««e» of Kriilmavainiioa n. 

COngioal aizc.) 

Indian jrtttofical RcM.-arch fnstitntc, St. Xavkr’o Cclkflo, Bambiiy. 

* 

’l 





4Gr SmI of tlK Mircellj Copp«r-pLKt«fl of Shuhtlu^den D- 

(Original sitCi} 

bidiau IlktoTiail Heaia&nJj loatituit, St. Xavict's Culiege, Domb^jy. 



47. Seol of the Pujim CopE>tr-plAl«ft oi Jftyalieii L 
(Original sue.) 

Indiati tii^rtoncnli InsLitutc, SL Xavier'$^ Collt^ige, ISqmbay* 


1 


Tho Ka^Jamba Lion 


Tilf Kadarabas was the lion, it is possi- 

Die that they borroMred this from the PaMavaSj who also had 
tm& Skgii for their national emblein *. The reason for (his assump¬ 
tion Is (hat the PsIlavaSp as has already been noted*, were at least 
for some time the overlords of the Kadambas. It may Incidentally 
be observed that the dynasty of the Vtshiiukiitjdtns also had the 
lion for their symbol \ and it is nof improbabte that the Pallavas 
borrowed it from them. 


The lion found on the seals of the Kadambas is exactly simi- 
lar to those on the seals of the Vishotikutjdins and the Pallavas, 
The Chikkutin plates of Vlkramendravarmina [J of the Vishnuko- 
0 , n dynasty are very interesting from this point of view. The 
seal represents an advancing lion with its right fore-paw raised, 
its neck erect, mouth wide open and (he t^N twirled round \ (PI 44j 
This seal is analogns to that of the RamaOrtha plates but with 
the difference that the tail of the lion is swung over the bach so as 
to end in a loop* The lion on the Pallava coins, the fascimile of one 
of which is given by Or. Smith, is also similar to the lion of the 
latter plates*. Now the figure on the seal of the earliest copper 
f. earliest inscription, of the Kadambas, namely 

that of Kaku St ha is according to Dr. Fleet ^'apparently a dog’'^ 
But the word'apparently* seems to imply a doubt, indeed we 
cannot explain the appearance of the dog on a Kadamba seal 
However the pose and posture of this animal are so similar 


* Cl Can sens, Chatalfyan Arcfittt<tare, p. S3. 

* Cf. ame, p. 15v 

* Cf, E. /.. IV, p. 194. 

* tbfd., pl.faciogp, 244, 

* saurt India Epigraphy, IWB, No, m 

, |™<h .Htilorg pL faclaB p. Xll 

Fleet, Samcrit and Old Qansrut L A., VI, p, 21 
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to those of the posterior Kadamba kings, that there seems to be 
no doubt that this figure was intended to represent a lion. 

The seals of the kings of the earl/ dynasty do not always bear 
the lion. Some monarchs have their names inscribed on their seals* *; 
but the seal of Mrigeiavarmma bears his own effigy*. The records 
of the later Kadambas on the other hand always refer to ttieir 
nastlc emblem. It is interesting to note that the lions on tlie seals of 
the copper plates of Shastha-diva il and jayakl^l 1 of the Kadam- 
bas of Goa*. (Pis.46and47) and the one on the Hthic record of Kir- 
ttlvarmma t, the Kadamba king of Hlngal*, exactly resemble the 
VishpukuQdin, the Pallava,and the early Kadamba lions. (PI, 45) 

The lion was later on employed as a decorative motif in the 
buildings of both the Kadambas and the Hoysalas. Round themtr- 
khamand^apa of the Degamve temple for instance there are many 
rearing lions; similar Hons are to be seen on thegopufam of the Sld- 
dheivara temple at Haverl built in Hoysala style. The Hoysaja 
temple at Belhr and the one at Halebid are other striking instances 
of the same. The former has two lions facing each other over the 
main entrance in the same pose as the two lions of the old entrance 
to the compound of the temple of Madhuki^vara at Sanavasi. Simi¬ 
lar tlons are seen in endless procession round the zocLe of the Hoy- 
saje^vara and Kitari^vara temples at Hajebid and round the temple 
at Belur. (PL 48) Among the lions of these carvings, one occasionally 
traces the image of Saja with the dagger, represented as killing 
one of them. In connection with this it is interesting to notice 
that the animal killed by Sala in the different sculptures of the 
Hoysaja crest Is not properly a tiger as related in the jnscrtptions, 
but a lion, as the mane evidently declares. Now the story of Sala 
killing this beast and the representation of the same in the Hoysaja 
temples cannot be traced before Vishpuvardhana’s reign. Hence the 
representation of Saja killing the tiger, which is properly a lion, may 
be a symbol of the victory of the Hoysajas over the Kadamba race. 

The Kadamba lion probably also accounts for the existence of 
the klrtUmukka In these structures. According to Dr. Jouveau-Du- 
breull the kJrttlmoka made Its appearance in the Qahga-Patlava 
architecture of the 9th century on account of the natural evolution 


^ Ibid., pi. facing p. 29; VII, pi. facing p, 33. 

* Ibid., pi. htcing p. 36. 

■ Appendix, lit. Noa. 1 and 2 

* See the sUamsana at Sana vast published lo £. L, XVI, p. 35S. 




BrlLr. Lioni ro«nil the Eoct« of tbt Cli™ Kntvt Trmplt. 






49. Gold'Cijua of BjublrackK, 

{Magpificd three diftEnetcra-} 

Lntlian Hii^turiciil ReRS^amla St. Xiivier'i College, Bombav, 



of the design in the kudu of the caves of the A^okan periodBut 
he does not explain how this design appeared in these buildings. 
Nor does the great Dutch archaeologist Mr, J. Ph. Vogel explain 
the origin of the kala-makara, as the klrttlmuhha Is called in Java, 
though he seems inclined to regard it “as an effig/ of the terrible 
godKala"*. 

The simplest and the most direct explanation seems to be that 
the {(adamba builders adopted this as a motif from the Kadamba 
lion. This motif perhaps was paratlelly developed in the edifices 
of the Ganga*Paliava style, for it will be remembered that this was 
not a new design for the south Indian sutmdh&ris of the Eastern 
Coast, since the Fallavas and the Vlshntikundins before tliem had 
already used this animal tor their dynastic symbol. 


‘ Joaveau-Diibreatl, Archtffivgle tfuSmi dt ttnde, \, p. 61. 
t Vogel, Tkt Rdallfui dtlveta the Art of India and fata, p. W. 




Kadtttnba Coinage 


Ctvifral inscriptions refer to the coins current k the Kadamba 
*^dominioas. Unfortunately no information is obtainable from 
these records as regards the coins issued by the early Kadambas 
of Banavasi, and what is most striking is that no attempt has 
hitherto been made to identify any ancient coin found in Kafnl- 
taka as a coin Issued by Mayiira^armnia or Ins successors. This 
would lead one to the wrong conclusion that the early Kadambas 
had no currency system. In fact the coins of the Patlavas and 
the Chalukyas, who were the contemporaries of the early Kadaniba 
kings, are known to numismatists, and therefore there is no reason 
for denying this royal privilege to the early Kadambas. Asa 
matter of fact among the coins, we have been able to identify, there 
are a few which can be attribuled to some of these kings. These 
coins will be found in the list at the end of this appendix. 

As regards the later dynasties the coins mentioned by the ins¬ 
criptions are the fotlowing:» 

The earliest Kadamba coin referred to in the epigraphkaE re¬ 
cords is that of NTtt-maharlja, one of the Kings of the Belur Ka¬ 
damba branch, who lived somewhere about the first quarter o! the 
11 th century. We learn from the record that at the time of the 
demise of BTchagaugda, NIIi>mahlraJa granted one pa^Q to each 
of the Brahmans^ This coin was in use even a century later, as 
can be made out from a Chalukya grant of 1112 A. D. * 

Hera*drammas seem to be another species which were com¬ 
mon in the time of the early Kadambas. The record that brings 
this to our notice is assigned to A.D. 991. We are informed that 


I £.C.,V,Mj,53. 

■ BJ., XIII, p. SB. The coin wa* u>«d down to Vikyinigara ttinai. 
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when Ka^ya performed the self sacrifice, Ihe king granted 24 
fyera^drammas, white washing the feet of the Brahmans there* *, 

Gadyanos were the type of coinage that gained currency in 
Ihe 11th century. They are frequently mentioned In the Goa char¬ 
ter of Jayaki^i t', and the above-mentioned Chaiukya record^. 
The latter record further informs us that they were gold coins. 
An inscription of the Belur Kadambas shows that they were also 
common In their dominions 

The charter of Jayak^I also mentions a coin of smaller value 
named in the Portuguese translation drachma- "Whatever 
merclianta", so runs the record, "should come (here) from any 
parts or cities will pay every time two coins called gadlannacas; 
the ships coming from the Malay countries will pay each of them 
every time one gadiannaca coin. The paranguese or pallas com¬ 
ing from the same country will pay each five draclunas. which are 
also coins"*. These drachmas are doubtless the (irammas spoken 
of above. 

The KuppatQr grant of Ktrttivarmma refers to a coin 
called hema. which was the current coin In the Hingal Kadamba 
kingdom in the lltti century. We are told in the record that Mlja- 
la-devi, his Queen, bought the lands specified in the grant from 
the Brahmans for a sum of 500 honnas* 

In the twelfth century we hear of a coin called /lisAka in the 
inscription of the Goa Kadamba King Vishquchilta. We learn 
from the record that the ornaments of the god Marasirhha valued 
at 500 nfs/iktts were stolen by Padmanabha //oga, which is also 
mentioned In the Goa records, was another coin that was used In 
this period*. 

Finally a coin named kodevaiju is referred lo by Ihe Kargudari 
inscription of TalSapa of Hangal. It was apparently stamped 
with the device of an umbrella*. 


< E,C., VII), Sb, 4.32, 

< Archive, 1. c. 

• EA. Xil).p.58, 

• f.C., V, Atj. IS. 

• Arebivo, U c, 

• fi.£:..Vtlt,Sb,252. 

'> Fleet, /nscrfpUaia R/Ia/f/ig to lAt Kaifam&a /tings of Qaa, J,B B.RA.S. ^ 
IX. p, 286, 

• Ibfd., p. 30B. 

■ PlHt, Sanskrit and Old Cananse imcripflanst /.A., X, p. 254. 
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The Mlowing list will give the Kadamba coins we have been 
able to trace not only in the catalogues of several collections but 
also by personal observation. 

Early Kadambas 

Elliot gives two gold coins which may be assigned to the early 
dynasty of BanavasP. The first with the word bhujam on 
the obverse strikingly resembles the Paliava and ChQja coins of 
the period Besides the word and the rough figure of a lion In 
the centre there Is the representation of an onArui, which is to be 
found in the Kadamba coins of a much later period. The reverse 
however is plain. 

The second coin shows on the obverse a padma in the centre 
with four punch-struck retrospectant lions rount it The reverse 
has a scroll ornament within a circle of dots. Both these coins 
were found at Sunda. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
four gold coins of almost the same type. They all bear four or 
more lions punch-marked on the obverse. The reverse has some,' 
times a scroll ornamentation and sometimes a star or a padma. 
Three of these coins were found In the Bijapur District. 

Lately a treasure trove of Kadamba coins was found in the 
Satara col lector ate. We have been able to examine these coins 
by kind permission of Mr. G. V. Acharya, Curator, Archaeological 
Section, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
The coins were read by Prof, K. d Kundangar. Five of them bear 
the Kannada inscription fid (Vira). This may easily be a mistake 
for dfi(Ravl), committed by the die maker. Such faulty inscriptions 
are also found among the Vijayanagara coins. Four of these 
coins of the Satara treasure trove bear the inscription Skandha^ 
No Kadamba king of this name is hitherto known. At the 
present stage of our research, we may do no more than suggest 
that the inscription is a mistake \qt Kongo. 

In the coin Cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bom b^t there is a similar gold coin with 
several lions bearing three SrV% and the name Ba^i in Haje-Kait- 
nada. This is an abbreviation for BhagTratha, one of the early 
Kadambas of Banavasi. The reverse of the coin is plain. (PI* 49) 


‘ eiltot, Cflififf efSQtdhitn India. p|, II, Noi. 66, 81. 





90. G«1d Coin oi Q. 

{Magnified three diameters.) 

{Frtitd a plfi^teir csst.] 

By Idnui permission of the MaioagiTig Cenimiltcc, jBombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Sodcly, 




51. Gold Coin of Jiiviikiii XL 

(Miignifinl three 

Lndiatk Hbtoric^l Research Institute. St- Xavkr's College^ Domh^y- 
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One of the coins of Elliot, not Jassified by the author, aecms 
to he that of Bhagiratha's successor, Raghu. The coin bears a 
puach-marked lion. On one side the Devanagari Inscription reads 
Kadamt>a. On the opposite side, another short inscription has 
been read as the first syllable of Raghu's name. On one 
side of Ihis short inscriptioni there Is a discus and or the opposite 
side there is a conch*. 

Goii Kadamdas 


T he Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society posscwes 
several coins of this dynasty. One of them has a rampant uon, 
looking to the front, and before bis mouth^ Jhe word Pramttd^n, 
namely the cyclic year of coinage, in old Nagari. The inscription 
on the reverse reads as follows:— “Srt-Saptakot'iia-labdha-vara- 
vlra-Jayakeiitleva-Malavaramari’' (The brave Jayakisideva, the 
destroyer of the Malavas, who obtained boon from the holy Sapta-' 
katiSa). This king evidently is JayakeSi 11, who defeated the 

Malavas*. (Pi. 50) . , , «* * 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
possesses another coin of this King bearing the same inscription 

but struck in the year Kr/oyo. (Pi- 50 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has a similar coin, the iosenp’ 
tion of which is not clear In the last two lines. Yet the salable 
Jee is quite doubtless, Hence the coin is attributed to jayakesi 111. 
No reason is given why this King is preferred to the second of the 
same name. The inscription in front of the mouth of the lion 
reads^ according to Dr, Fleet but the 

true reading seems to be fano. Could this be the cyclic year Anoto, 
which is often given asnala? 

By the kindness of SenhorFeritto of Maputa, Goa, we were 
able to examine another coin simitar to the previous one, beming 
on the reverse this inscription, “aivaebitta vTra-devwvaTa Mala- 
varainaii'’ On the obverse there is a lion to the left with a ball in 
his mouth, within a circle of dots. In front of this there Is the word 
/CHaka, viz. the cyclic year. 

Another similar coin of this King is found in the coin cabinet 
o1 the Research Institute. The obverse has the word Piava, which 


‘ Ibid., pi. If, No. 60. 

* Ct.Emnt.o.e.,pl. H,No.Tl. 

* Smith, Camlojttu ej tht Ca/w tn Ikt Imllitit Afco««i, CflffUtte. h P- 3M. 

pi. XXX, No. a. 
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corfespunds to the 35th year of the cycie, surmciunted by a iwasiiica. 
The reverse has the name of Sivachitta repealad thrice both in 
Nigarl and in Hale-Kannada. The lines of the two scripts are 
altem.itely in Nlgari and in Kannada characters. This Is a unique 
fea lure in all the Kadain ba coins known hitherto, which may throw 
some liphl on the origin of the Kadamba family. For it shows that 
the vernacular of the Goa family of the Kadambas, was the Kanna¬ 
da language. The coin was bought at Goa Velha, (he site of the 
ancient capita] of Sivachitta himself. (PL 52) 

The indian Museum. Calcutta, possesses a silver coin totally 
different frsim the specimens descilbed above, which is attributed 
to Vishnuchitta. Yet the name of this King is not clear in the ins¬ 
cription on the reverse, which apparently reads as folEowS:— 
iaha gu... ,chitta devah." It might also belong to iivachitta. On 
the obverse there is a rampant lion with the sun and the moon 
above and some undecipherable characters below*. 

Two specimens of Elliot's coins bear the name “Soyi-deva or 
Sova-deva", apparently a new king who has been identified by us 
with Trfbhuvanamaila *. Both have a lion to the left having a balli 
in his mouth. One of them has the name of the cyclic year Ba- 
which con^ponds to ]218-19 A-D. The inscription of 
this coin reads:—^'*Srr-5aptakottivara-charaoa-|abdha-vara-vIra- 
Soyldeva", v/z. the brave Soyhdeva who has obtained boons 
from the feet of the holy Saptakoti^vara, The other coin could 
not be read by Elliot. The inscription nevertheless seems to be 
as follows:—"Charoa-devasbashtlia-Sdvadeva". This would im¬ 
ply ihat Sova-diva and Shastha ruled conjointly for some time* 
The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has seventy- 
five srnall coins with a Hon on the obverse that seemed to belong 
to the same Goa Kadamba dynasty. The reverse is plain. They 
belong to a treasure trove found in Travancore and they are similar, 
though smaller, to the gold fanams published by Elliot*. They 
are perhaps the coins named tare in the Goa charter of Jayak^i L 
There are besides two small coins of Ihe sire of the Vijayana- 
gara varafias, with the inscription SrTmalavaramari on the revene. 
This seems to have become a heredilary little of the Kadambas of 

* thld.i, No. 8. (In this plate this coin Is markeft as being of gold, wtieTcii 

in the catato)[ue il is clauirfeil as a sitvor coiit). 

* Cf. anre, p, 206. 

« KllicM. a. c. pi. II, N(jt. C-e, (B, Cf. ante, p, 206. 

« tbld.,NcM.72, 73. 
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Indian Hbtoncal Kcwarch JoHtiiutc^ St. Xii>jtrr'« College^ Borobay. 


53 . 


GoJd ^ one ol the Lnter Kaduntiu of Go*, 
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Goa, after they subjugated the country of the Ghauts, Consequent¬ 
ly these two coins are to be assigned to the later Kadamba (tings ot 
Goa. In one of them, now In the possession of Senhor Ferrao, the 
lion shown on the obverse is tied up to an ankuk. The lion of the 
other has an umbrella in front. This second coin belongs to the 
Viscount of Perneio, Goa. {PL 53) 

Two new coins of the Kadamba Ktngs of Goa were lately 
added to the cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute. 
They are two very small gold coins, probably half-ponas, bearing 
the usual lion to the left on the obverse, and Siva's tiiiata on the 
reverse. In front of the iion there is also another small tnkala. 
These two specimens were found at Chandor, the old Chandrapura, 
in janttary, 1930. {Pt. 54) 

Hangal Kodambas 

'T’wo coins beloDging to the Bombay Branch Royal Aslabc 
* Society are to be attributed to this dynasty, as they are totalty 
different from the Goa coins. The obverse has a recumbent lion 
to the left, looking backwards with a Kannada legend below, 
which has been read Ai SatvadhdriK This is the 22nd year of 
the cycle corresponding to 116B,6Q, 1228-29, J 288-89, etc. The 
reverse has a scroll design with swastika. These coins are very 
thin. 

Of the same size and thickness is a coin published by Elliot. 
The reveise is the same as the preceding coin, bnt the obverse 
has a figure of a crowned Hanuman squatting to the right, with 
the Kannada word Nakara below. The word probably refers to 
the god Nakarejvara at Bankapur'. 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
has a similar coin, obtained at Belgium, the only difference being 
that the figure of Hanuman is bigger and the characters of the 
word fiakara are smaller. The representation of Hanuman on the 
HangaE Kadamba coins is easily explained by the fact that their flag 
symbol was the monkey god, as their inscriptions testify. (PI. 55) 

Betur Kadftmbas 

OlHot published three pieces of copper strikingly similar 
*-vbui totally different from the coins mentioned above. As one 

r ibid.. No. 70 . 

» IMtl., No.7S. 
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them wa$ found at Mysore, we have attributed them to the 
Kadambas of Belur. One has the lion looking backwards, but on 
the other two there is a lion passant and regardant On the reverse 
there is a padma or a geometrical pattern*. 

ftnpofiiinci of Kodojttba Notnistnot^ 

The exammatton of these coins is of the utmost importance 
fur South Indian Numismatics. The Kadamba coinage marks a 
definite step from the ancient punch-marked pieces of gold current 
all over South India, to the modern coins diffcrenlly struck on the 
obverse and the reverse. This departure in Indian coinage began 
in the time of the eariy Kadambas of Banavasi, for some of their 
coins have different designs oit the reverse. But this change be* 
came more pronounced under the Kadambas of Goa. To these 
Kadambas also is to be ascribed the pattern of South Indian 
vorahas, which became so common in Southern India under the 
Vijayanagara Empire and even, adopted in part hy the East India 
Company of Madras. Indeed they were the first In reducing the 
coin from the big thin size of the early Kadamba times to the small 
thick type of the successors of Jayakiii 11. Moreover they adopt¬ 
ed the custom of writing the inscription in paraUellines on the 

reverse, a custom followed by the Viiayanagara Emperors, by the 
Mysore Raias and by the Nayaks of Ikeri in the popularly known 
fkefi Pagodas. 


* IMU., Nos. 75-77. 
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Unpublished Inscriptions 

No. I 

Marcella Copper>plates of Shashtha'dava tl 

Found at Tivra, Ponda, Coa, by S(uutn Bhavanl&hiinltar Su^Unlcar, 
and translated by him; now in the Museum of the Indjan Historicsl 
Research Institute, St. XavierV College, Bombay. 

Tat 

\ I <i«hi<hNi4 ^ ii 

^ II I IHF7- 

w %fHHTq»4i gj^ goqqvnft II 3r?iq^iiyi^jq4ifc!4^ 
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351 : qr^- 
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fbrt^Tftgiin 1 q?=qtqTft gViig^a - 
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jpnl^fTwi 

^ vjij^RrnfTJTl^ ?ig; (:) II 



% r*t) II1^- 

« 5Tr gltl^ w^- 

y 7 <Mig» : I JTRT- 

\ Ti4ft^HfiI^**St4^fir s^: ^i;#T! WMt sfiFiW 
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X I ^ sfnW^- 

ft5ft II arftwn 

^ ^ iTHft^ft ^I%TT I m U 

^ rT^wrsNfTT ?Frft 

\ ^I;q^ijjuj | I ^WI'^J^yMUl'^'JIKq: || 3TR!lj%g? 

«m3Tfe^ Jfl- 

« ^ I gtt^: 3TtTO®m- 

tTRX'ST I Wrl^- 
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T?: 1 »Tt- 

% I m ^ q!4 ^ di<wui # l q?#T 

?% 3- 
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3 ?^: ?fi fn 
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5Tg?p*7 ^ 

s giPT ^ I 

ar ^ftef^iTf ^ I 

5r ^HcT e i:^: ^ i 3 t«i^ ISi^rTmT 

^ ^ 'matln-Hgthi t si?n'^ ?i?qi 

rr»r ^- 

'® %T: ?t 1 II 

^ t I v^iinH^iiKi^t/N^i: e <mTiT 1 m 

^Tff g-1 

*n I ^ ^ ^ 

*i%Tt Ol'itMi m- 

1 1 % 

II ?5fMl (? *) ^ fir i PHWH^^^i pr I 

?\ 3^MC?fhRi^; ^HHirf^tit; t1’?i«*hl'h'j|‘HH1'^l‘^ I ^*4%#^!- 
ffl'^T^t (i) 


\ 

^ - 

W dTi\5rfi4i4ff U q^T 
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% nrP^-lr I gw rr^i tnKiRf^r: i 

\o I ^ ^ ^ I fT ^BT^T 

f^- 

n I '5%gfTPnt w% w% \ 

\\ *n^ 1 

Trmstalim 

I^i plat ^.—^Hc who h*d attained the three ejecta (viz, R^ligionp 
worldly objects and desire) was well-known as Kon^d^ocAarift?. 

His fame like endowed kings went ever beyond the seven seas. He had 
installed many distressed kings. He was truly named on account of ids 
affluence and prov/esa. 

From him wtis bom tiy (his queen) (named) Nayav^Jgvl, the best of 
sonsi (named) !^n Nagaoarjf^ of holy deeds* who was ih^ best of kingSt 
who was like the fGng of the gods and who was the receptacte of prowesa, 
magnanimity and considerations. He had studied all scripturea, the 
Vedaa and political scieocep he was the abode of (aU) the literature and 
saence and was endowed with all the qualities. He became the foremost 
of the kings on account of his accocpplislinieat of the diree ohlects (viz. 
Religioitp worldly objects and destrc)^ 

In knowledge he was like the preceptor of Godsp in architecture he was 
like Vishwakarma (i.e. the architect of gods); his corLSCience was pure 
like Vyisa and he was beautiful hke cupid. NdgaiJotmS^ the lord of the 
earthy w 4 i 05 e fame was known throughout the world, and who had no 
equals deserved praise,even from the kings. He begot by his queen 
MalQVyail£t}l of uncomparahie merits and who was exceedingly beautiful, 
the son named Guhalli^ikt^ wdio cendd be' compared to Arfuita and who 
was famous throughout the world. 

He by his mere hsts kilted a tiger whose jaws were like those of the God 
of death. On account of his desire to conquer the world, the only 
etirvivora that remained in all the quarters were the guardian gods of the 
(eight) directlonsv HJs fanqe Is even now sung by multitudes of beautiful 
wives of the gods. The king GahaltadSua^ the husband of the queen 
/frot^odaxi* was Like the god Rudra. 
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Ht, had surpassed even the prowais of the god lod^, by hia 
apmding feiiie, protected the earth by rendering it free from fear of 
anybedy and by briniing it under one royal uitibrelU. He was an ally of 
the Kings (reigning in countries) extending to the sea ... * 

-?iKf plaic .—Hia fame* in the fortn of the travelling swans in the sky, 
creates an Impression in the mind of the people that there k a rainbow. 

He with h» drawn sword m the battlefield severs the bard and nwsive 
heads of the innumerable elephants of the kings to the consternation (of 
those) in the battle. 

The chitak bird in its open beak at once caught the pearls . . * of 
the enemies thinking them to be riun-dropB. 

The brave king Shmhiha is alone victorious in this world. He brought 
the kingdom under hJs control without so much as lifting his ann with a 
flourishing sword, without contracting his eyebrows and without drawing 
his straight bow« 

The king*s consort who was adored at the coronation was named 
AS^ilodcvi who was as the goddess Girija of Shm^lm. In her he Eiegot 
GuhallaJsiHi, who was possessed of prowe^ like that of Sun god. 

He was the ornament of the rata: qf the /Codomtos. The atoms of dust 
from his lofus^like feet were playing on the rows of the heads of 
the humiliated kings of the seven Matngm i the chownes were wafted 
over him by a multitude of beautiful women. 

Like a sovereign he spread his spleivdour by brir^'ng the whole earth 
under one roya! canopy. He who was like the King of Kings and like the 
god among his vassals was the recipient of great honmir. 


In the large village called AmlnirmnnngQla in that country, rsided 
S^d!/Eurq/ocAartJra who was honoured by the Brahmins, who was the 
ornament of the Moraiytihfiat^as and whe adorned the family called 
Skaiycyanotsava. 

He having reached Chandrapura which eicceHed even the metropcilis of 
the gods, fixed his abode in ^rf 

He was like the moofi to his lotus-like race and he protected the whole 
of Kmt^m by his qualities which were in accoidance with the smtitis. 

3fd p/fl/e.—That King who was the foremost of the politicians 
received great henour* 

He begot by his queen* who was endowed with all the qualities, and 
who was famous in the three worlds as being devoted to her husband, a 
son called Sri Sha^lharu^^ who was the one friend of the whole world. 
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He who was called Sh^tha was ih^ lord of the eaith which has for its 
girdle the four seas. His fDot-stool wai Mased by the emanaling 
from the crowns of all the kings ard his quality of bravery was increased 
naturally. He w^s the temple of all the kr^ be was the only resort of the 
qualified personst he could disenminate truth, he was a examiner of 
the Vcdic words^ he was well-versed in Logk. he was the great poet among 
the poets» he was the foremost among the politicians, and he w'oi the 
leader of those weU-versed in the Puranaa. 

He takes a bath in the waters of the Canges every day. being praised by 
Brahmins who are like the god Brahman ; He freed the whole world from 
poverty by giving people gold aa gift at the time of the morning rites. 

He went to holy places and gave geld as gift in various Vedic rites; he 
gave great gifts to hundreds of teamed per^ns. 

He worshipped the god Gol^rjza with gold, and he worshipped the 
venerahle Bhagavuli many times. He alwa^-s worshipped AfoAci/njcmt by 
going to Kolhapur, He worshipped the god Soniihiar by going beyond 
the seas, and he show'ered crores of gold (coin) by going to Sihanakr 
NaTapSna 

4. Aditya-wrfe^Arevi. 


Aditya-wife-Areva 

I 


Govardhana Gopa) 

Narayan Pattawardhan was given the copper-plate by the king GuhoIIa* 
diva, 

Chhadham^ Devana. 

Shashlhari^a^ Goomda, 

Sfmyapm^ Damapai^ Min}pm. 

Mio&itfn. Khatlapai, 

5ai7opat. 

I^erai^ (name of the place). 

Sahaaai (name of the place). 

Betogi (name of the place). 

Chaitra Shudha iSth, Shake year 960. 

Thursday. 
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No. 2 

Panjun Copper"platei of Jaieii I 

Found at Panjim, Nora Goa, hy Rev, Fr, H. Herat. S.J., and traps* 
lated by Shastrt Bfiavanuthankar ^khtanlcar ; now m the Museujn of the 
Indian Hiaton'cal Research Inatitute, St. XavierV College, Bombay. 

7ert 

\ V 5nft I w m I qpnfl 

FT I ?ptt: I 

5nw:g^- 



» rTiJjfF'yluri ^ 
qrrg^- 
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\\ *r ^ ^ SR#n I ^ 

^jT?FTt ?ft?fT '1(^1- 

\it ^jjujihiRuii I yiii/Minfii m: II gftwrf 


I 'TO?! II 1^rfttf ^rfRi^t^iT tl 

3n^- 

\ 11 a!Tirs3%''|s!p5 5!^rT^wft: iphil^l#^: 

'Ti^: q- 

tf ti-idHin ^ !l ?Tf^: 

«i fi^ffr: SI d^.i4l4(5tdf4Ri^ *®R?qWT?T; 1 B(^|rM«-H*idd; 

^ ^HtT; gff: 1 fl«mdHRail^!i<(^T'?R^i;<dT 

's I qNl^piwTom^ ^i^rsrJT^tqt 

^ !) ^siqigr^fidr: ddfi 

II qm- 

X’* <iKdiU|Wdg4«.!^+WlJ!< 1 1#- 

fv ■ fv :Si_ 3 t 

K*1 

X X II ^-<^^,1*^ Ri4i4|iEtRfr?Tiq^T: ^- 

n qqMHdl^i: [^Jd^H^ldj^lRd^FiunHIlfi 1 

^Wrdig^: 

yfivajdRiM^ i ^qd i fcjqqi^ : ^'friNitfi ?=#fRr 

«n- 

?!l groP^H: II q^*^!lPl ^ I 3!i^- 

if^- 

V1S5-2 
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\ I ^ smr Pm ! fr^fr ^- 

fee- 

^ 5PifSpn I ?Pi>¥RTf6r *rt; i m: 

^jn^n: g?q- 

\ »mTFT t^; 1 ^ qpT \ 

?F?f: fqofr- 


"A 

% 


I 



3|lgt- 



I 3RFT?! 3^1 qrai ^ i m 


snniT 1 ff^q ^ 5 : ^Rq^qsi 1 


^ I ^fldllct^i m &#Tqi< ^ I fRRT 

in?qi ?ft- 

I *Rf^: I ^fiqqi^tq-fip^qqti^ I 

33 %- 

^ snq: ^fmupn^T: | anfi i fg^q^ fgq't H6rmN'«=hH^^: I 

urn; ^- 

t \ fl^TRE? ^ ferrfqof 1 %(?rt#r sqq^ l 

\\ qsMltil sT^ ?W|qi 1 fi'hiRffJl I 

smt I srm?- 

|p3Trq% m ^f^id^uiwqiK*ql 1 fqqnRqmn^ q#»r 
^Trm 1 w 


t y ??Tmn: u^ fRqr^iRj: | giiirt i 

qPt H«jmi *TT- 
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\ ^q^rRT^T^^s%^?T^: timft(% 3TFq:?qT aTl^ 

T^ #rr;te*r^ 

V '^Ittiwuan^j tlrTlft ♦ll'Sii^ ?fwW9T I '^^'*1 Pit;* 
^p{(i\ ^ni^ rTi-^Wr I 
\ 3T#?T d^iiwiqfi I 

q<^ fT^ wft ?fpn I ^- 
t qkl%T g^%lT art^ qj^gj J TRvJ nrr I 
f«lt»RTl''i 

^ Zl I '^’hI'^Rti Pi<a if?i ITFT 
C 1 ill^5Rna^?3m%T 
*T1^- 

\*> \ ?r mm -1 ^ 

RRci^fwi jnm*T- 

U gpRi^rPl: I arr^ %t;5^ I ?P5t?tw- 


\\ I «W+^IFf ^ 

irirt: I ^ 

M I ^^iqg^PN ^ R r gf ri q ^ qql ^ i ^ I ^R^PT^ 

\)i JT^ I ^TT^RWPqi!Blf%Tir I 


Tr<tnAlciion 

A bow to tKc Great Varaha Giog)^ 

Let the noctiil of Viahnu who m ^tt becante a hog prcstfsdt you-- 
(ibi! noatvil) which wis entered by the Jord of aerpenta who was weaiy on 
account of the poking of the earth. 

The man renowned aa TrjVocAomi^^JfimAa who had no enemy equal to 
him, whose prowess was incapable of description and who was exceedingly 
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trive, wM barn csn Accotint of tKe falling at tlw toot of a Kadainba (tree) 
of the disirhaj'ge oF Shambhy t sweat produced on account of the battle of 
destruction with (the demon) Pufa. 

Therefore this line of the kings, whose merit and Imcmlcdge were pure, 
and whose provrw fwl thrown into the background (all) that had been 
acquired fay the Solar and Lunar line of kings came to be known as the 
Rising Kadamba. In it (w'as bom) the famous king Cufianna, the long- 
lived. who was the meritorious Var&ha incarnate for supporting the 
earth, whose fame had reached the heaven, whose Ciotra (family) wm 
pure and who was tike the moon to the lotuses in the form of all 
the enemy kings. 

Who was the resort of the Falhva (Kings) who were frightened <m 
account of the gaping mouths of the iackaLs howling cruelly in 
their revelry of having tasted the juice of the besieged bodies; whose 
victory Is still procTaimed fay the battlefields, fierce on account of 
the arrangement of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in 
the surrounding regions opposed to him* 

] imagine that (the goddess) Dmga does not leave the skirts of the 
HLmalaya mountains, though she has the following of an army of Bhutita 
and though she has her sword drawn, on account of the ground 1^ fear 
that the beast which she rides will be killed (which fear) is produced on 
account of his fame that (he is) the destroyer of tigers. 

1 imagine that on account of all the three worlds being rendered white 
by his fame which surpasses in iustre (even) full noon (the goddess) 
Cfri^ does not still embrace (the god) Girish with the suspicion of bis 
being a stranger on account of the deep dark spot (on bis neck) being 
eliminated. 

From him was bom a son, the lord of tbe earth encircled by the four 
seas, whose fame was pure and honoured i end who. though he was tbe 
first among a multitude of the donors, wa? made famous by tbe name 
Shoshtba {ftL the sixth) by ignorant astrologers. 

He whose deeds followed hiii words, gave a new meaning to the 
injuncUDns and the interpretation of the Furinas which had become 
old. 

He practised the severe vcjw of an ascetic and controlled now the earth 
without any trouble. It was indeed a mlraide that he controlled together 
a pair of infatuated elephants* 

The travellers who came for wealth to him by every road from (near) 
the eastern ocean, from the skirts of the HimakjTis, from (near) the 
western ocean and from the Setu which is the banner of the valour of the 
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King of the Solar racci arid the ocKer travclfer* who went ftway wkk tbeir 
d«iir« utufied by him* filled all the roads and. left m apace for others. 

i imagine that the *e** thcHigh It ia filled by the white watera of the 
Ganges, was eofitj^rod by his (t.e, the King s) deepness and Bssumed 
paleness on account ol him who wjis fjimoui for hii battles and good 
qualtdcti 

From him, who w^aa of a contented disposition* waa horn a soil (named) 
JayalfiiiJecat who waa the one leader in extemunating the kings and who 
was an enemy of the saffron mafka (showing that the women^x huabands 
were alive) of the multitudes of the qiioerix of the enemy kings who were 
at war (with him}^ 

Hu enenuea collected in the bowers on the Ku^WAo hills, frightenHl 
on the account of the yiclories obtained by him In battles with his mighty 
armSp hear of his fame which took away the pKde of the ^odfta and the 
haughty Aamrasp which killed the pride of the best among tho £ato^ and 
exterminated the Cbtnxias and the infahiated PaSavos* 

The arniies of him who it victorious, daily drinh the water of the Ganges, 
which is muddy on account of the trampling (the armies) which bear an 
incessant war-cry and which march from the skirts of the Himalayas up to 
the sea why descrihe at length the routings made by him of tfic kings of 
the great inland on the opposite shore ? I think even the Lord of Lanh^ 
(Ceylon), the chief of the demonip does not sleep at case (for {car of him) 
who has overspread the sea wnh his fleet, who with the reverberations of 
the splashes of his oars has made the noi^, and who has routed his 
enemies by hundreds of sharp arrows discharged from his strung 
bow* 

While he who is the first among those vdio know poUtici b supporting 
the earth up to the seas alone, the suhjecls gave up (their) fear from the 
five (clemenU). 

Knowing that his eyebrow's were occupied by Padma (the goddess of 
wwUh) and hU mouth by (the goddesa ol) speech* the Goddess of Vktojy 
embraced his two arms as if in jealousy of them* 

The Kdfon/nns who were his eneinis really became the foilowers of 
Kdionira (a gramnurian) when having taken to a life on the Kill forti 
they began to sing songs (composed) of good words. HU whole wealth 
was the compassion that he showed towards the poor. As he has not given 
in charity that (compassiDn) he is a miser as well as a generous person. 

ITen there was (the king) named .dfijiiafn, the peacefulp born in the aty 
of Sri-FoiftUi/ya* belonging to the line of the TajiyaSip whose navy was 
his wealth. 
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To him WAS bom a son named Modkmad^, who wus the delight of the 
eyes of the people like the full mcwn. 

To him was born a Bon nanjcd Sadhm^ the mighty, who in the matter 
of protecdng the realm of KeaAjVq/o became his equal 

The charity of him who was wise, was the remover of the troubles of the 
alBicted, his strength was the d^troyer of the enemies, and his character 
woi the attractor of the mitids of the good. 

The village LaghitmoTombii^ with its hcatidhil surroundings is famous 
in the country named Gc^^dntfpd^. 

ft was h&fteti and cormecled with the dilapidated Gamkidak- That 
village named was given by Keshiraja who was the enjoyer of 

the revenue of the Icing by an airojigenicril with Chhadheifna, the silent» 
with the consent of the ministers, without any price. 

In the Shakfi year nine hundred eighty-one and (the year 

named) in the dark half of {the month of) 4sAndAn, Monday* on 

the eight day. 

For ten consecutive years h^inning from the year VtkSrin thirty 
Nishk^ {otherwise) called renVoL-as should be taken, from the year Sanmi/u 
ihirly^five r<zim£^ should be taken. In this village the King should 
take Gndj^njbi^. 

On the eastern side there is a famous grove of tall cocoanut trees, on the 
south there is a range of mountains which is encircled by water as well as 
rocks, on the boundary further on is a range of rocks. 

On the Western side and the southern side there Is a trench dug cut 
near the skirts (of the village). Further on there is a range of rocks which 
puts a stop to the disputes about boundaries^ 

The field named Kmdxinavan which is very famous is its western 
boundary. The eastern boundary Is also welhknown .... near it b 
the river hank. 

This village also has a ditch around it . , . . there is a inarshy land 
which yields two crops. 

In this village whkh will have its wealth of crops, if any old owner of 
this village* owing to his folly* raisin any dbpule relating lo the area of the 
village, the saline soil* the hillocks or the ponds..... 

Thus this village which bos its boundaries known, and which is full of 
good trees and creepers, should he enjoyed by hla sons and (other) lined 
descendants up to the end of the world. 

If any King, owing to excessive greed, gives trouhle to this village 
hy raising the accepted (fixed) revenue, he. the false one. will become fit 
(or hell 
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No. 3 


Raya Viragal of Jayolccsi I 

Found at Raya, SaUette, Goa, by Rev, H. Hem, S.J., and decIpWed 
and tianalated by PfafeaMr K. G, Ktindangar: now in tlie Muaettm of 
the Indian Hutorical Research Institute, St. >^ier a College, Bombay. 

Texf 

fSoi) 

V. 4 ^(io^zbca 

K. ilat^dAiti 

*-. . _ _ 

»■ a... d^dc^o dtsio 

T ranslaiion 

On Monday the Samlcramara day the I4th of the dark half of Jyestha 
Vircdhikrt Saihvatsara 993rd yearof the Sakayear in the reign of Ksdamha 
JoyakSai had attained the titles Fahchmaha&bda and maha-mandalcsa, 
C^bharasini, the champion of lord Bhupa of Valliyapura, fought and 
died .... 

The victor attains land, the dead one also is united with heavenly 
damsels. 


No, 4 

Dharwar Inscription of Jayakeal D 

Inscription^ lying in the Museum of the KamataL College, Oharwar. 
Place of origin unknown. Deciphered and translated by Professor K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Texf 

o. ddni ■ t^o^tra 
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-> B^. sdr vit^cd^ ^Qib 3do;j^dd 

V. 1^ ee^do ddd^s^ 

«* ts^fort.as^rt tS(?j odJift c^dodjj..di^a^s 

t. di.„.ddd^?),„..cijaft J&i^?. 

ff. ^b&o tfoii voo e.d w^wJi,,,,.^dd 

oorta eeoato. 

r. . ...*^0 ddado) djo^ e)a„,.,„rte)a5j udM *, 

do,. 

no. ?i?d„,.»ori.a o !#dd„„d?raOrt d......„„d 

did„. 

m. aoJio jatdi ^d ;5?D,„,;,„i\ifr.oii d.. 

ru. da,.„od> <3(d dd^. 

d^n 

nsc- d^dd ^oy> nr^lti. 

nV' rtc9rt.,„^e,.....dJ 

cm- .rijd^qi*s=^o 

nt.. ttid ...dsjfc/l d^JTSjFd 

nt. d d^hda^d d^to^.da^pJi„„oSio dijra 

rw. ,.„dUje9dd^ djddJ ed.i?®odl^ 

^0^ 
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OF. docjodxf 

M. e •j:)a6^ii^orl« ;do;t<;r^;id«;ij is ouad d^il^d 

jn. .udK(d^ rf o iOrid^ddod^ dod ot^iilcd^ 

snd 

ju!, .dc^ ?f®0 rt nil Ttih atds sicaidj»^?r» 

3X^ ..ddd ^d>)UdJ i>l^E9d4t|| .d» d»a^ 

*--i di 

jv* cs^issdori'# dojSkpFStfdtw (S(»oii da. 

sx. dm tnt4orid^ f^Qdcb d n do t^ijijd^n dtaoi} 

Ji.* ..iS„„dod3 ai„.,^r!di Hodm ae.. 

tSi^dia s^JJd Si^d .,.6!.,„oi> aao. 

30 . miS^ . 

TTonsIaiiof} 

May the Goddess MoKilaxmi be propthous [ A bow lo ^Afnbhu 
whose lofty head was beautiful on account of the Cblmara in the form 
of the moon and who was the piime-pillar at the beginniiig of the town 
of the three worlds. 

Hailt On Friday the 8th day of Jyeshtha Kshaya Samvatsara the 
43rd year of Kadamba Jayak^ini&va the dignitaries and the loaders of 
the Agmhara of Huppavalli having assembled and having consecrated 
the image of Maha^Lakshmi granted with all salutations the paddy lands 
and p . . « for the offering of food for the Goddess. The 
boundaries are ... 4 The grant will be maintained by * * 1, , 

Hail! While the glorious ting , . . * was ruling over Halasige. 
Dharwlft Narendra, etc. Pattanadasettl ... ^ the physician Kod-setti* 
Sisanisetti granted one ^tteya of paddy from the Income of the town and 
for the everlasting tamp nine pavas. The gentlemen of the town granted 
m the presence of the leadei^ of the town .... for the Chaitra 
worship of the goddess. 

V 151-^ 
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No. 5 

Miingim^i Inscripdoti of Jayakcfi III 

Iiwription orlginaLIy from Mangun^, Dharwar Tduqua, now 
lying in the Museum of the KarnAlak College, Eiherwar. Deciphered 
and translated Prof. K, G. Kundangar. 

Terf 

fcfiiso^o^csaii jio 

sw. atsda 

09e^;ioo^dft3^(ratp^t^^;i:^F*Sre5{ rfro 

V. tioo2,^Fff^tfo udo wdo ri«J3^s«d ni^i ijoiesao jlt) 

jiicra?? dAdao^ j*i©0 

». d ^fiFoiio d<dae»d;6sf;i(JOoQ;io ifdo, rtitJdO ^^Lsddo 
d^Fdid atddtJ^^caio ddo, du 

t. 4iA^iiBdQo4jadcA}Ad^rdSj3 d^diiott^dodao i^i w 

adoi)dits^^^Ft> 6?dJSiiJoiij djjSjO^rttiai^B^af . 

L. w^d^dirt.fjod tjkna^cd^ddo i eotS^esJi 

tiknddOod^ ^jsoa^^dc t^t^do 

t;. 9sdo d(5d,^dddjqditf«rt»jE.. 

...iJiad^j &td£ilJ\as^o 

^doi^c rt^dcra^Ftd&^D 

^ .............D d| xldjatiddo «to, 

■it^Fd^o dJ^itdA a»oji(3fdd rrsioflo 

^ooS) qU 

no. a^sndd Fdoijdd.1 II tj^orrado d^iso taditfri 

dd diiido^fldo dju.,.,.dirf^tii34odi^<5ljo 








fr 








‘ 1^'’ 


*, .A 


■ ■■ ‘->- JSj. t-T^^ ■^-(*5^**’^^ ^ ’is"^ ’. 

. A 4S-t‘“ wr^. .-ii: /.'W: 






J»»r1 




S .'W'S' ■..'&*S»^&fli!|£?ic 

i* .< * ■ U ■ ^ :, -rf: - 



S5. ^ofUQ^ lia^riptjon c^ lU. 

By kiiid ftcrniiV'ioK uf tlm rritit(|KiJ« KafrtAt.iL > liJIi-^i^ f>hAruAr 
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odn^^^I1a^dC^£>dT^acu ;i9^o^d^tiF^odd^04id; 
tjljaijdo rt«#.„,*... 

ols. dJsOJi,...djd tSfdot^dd ^7?acJ5Jjo ^jjo'rfca 

djadcjad 

osl. ;Sodi JiiajsSo^^a^tdoo a^«^o(i^) 

I d^^oi 

tJ^^^^aa^iloi^o^J tjscjo ^D^Qt ' 

nv. Tiofi l;iio fjDd^Xtd dcd z!aod>(n}t;:oi1 ^dcso 

JtftoJ^FOrt ...4sdl ^^^dosa 

d^dtda c: 

CM. edi^fi^vded^ ddo I . 

diuotaoia^^ttSjjVrti r(ca^rt«3oudi^tSdOoaiDffa 

OL. eeJjjjjj^Feoa doicfidj.....d^5^i^doi3or!«^t>^ 

rtAd^^dodaad ^T^rdAfd^d 3^iln^&oi3]3d;iigi^dcid} 

nt. .dirirtiodj^ ftAt^iij^^cadrio ■ d i 

ed 3ido^ cndoqidd^ Tadaldil^aj^doai^oddo « 

ner, did^iti^si^da^FsiifJdoPijii ^cndd^d^^ doardoJjo 

diJo^f^fE^rd 

0?5d3.„,„„ 

f^* .iSoJj^od^FQ.^^!5rf<a-5 

^^^^daimsESotaglOtt 5^8 sStd sin 

^dd oao^o 

JO* ^.jjjddii^fC4di^ff5^;i4®w^FCi^sacr3Jj w^acl 


.doade^owti dffao^o. ..Jitiiisi^oad 

SJ3 d 

.2^35ada?^ddiO [ti^ B . 


sracndadd dya sio^d^o 

l^di3^o 


jn , , 
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jj. .„!J^o fi)£9«!^o... 

ij{. 

.-.cJoi »=^t^ (iJi)8»dja«o?JA^ 05J......„5gj8VB^Sro 

.!^^15^?^^J^^...S313^^ - 

.... B <S0 5iMsndflt Biso 

a^^^23ddo^do3)c ^o^it csoi^^uo 

:3^oi^d 

■»*’ .^tftDiyadtJ.. tSfdesdJt^Kd. 

diorti#djdi^si=!io ticya^F 4i,Qiio oifttMsS'io 

d;dj 


doi^ t^Oi,.dot.altsd^dodirs)i 


.....^ _ 4 ^^ doBidjusJjo^diaa^ doE^oora 

.^5i.dfdjitiQii30fti#fbcl d..djsjJ 

j3o5ja? 5)ip 


.irasJjJdidiJ^&^d uiftOjo 

....ddjFddjatftfd., 

.djaS.f^^dso ^dja^rlcs ^itado^o dSdo 

djiM ddv^dFc^^o dfd3d^{^^d|io4Qd^dM^ 


a.Q. 


%n. 


..tnaoaartdwFdd rf^djjd.. d^dj^FO 

dOCTs^ ^tfOd^dSiarlsiB^jl^Fajk^sda 
tfjacdfio '5ii«3joT'Sd?J5(i6i#dddi^r 

.*.dt^ra eWB^tsiSjiCs^ ^^osSJdo 

.Aftod diwsrsJi^oiSjiVj d.oaJUjJEoia 

didfii wvdc9«U, •“* 

d 





































swj. ..riortoeso.. 

si^caiodo ^rfXdodao swo r^^iiio 

..^jsodjatfn^'jJEiidMdeod?!! 

dcrat^t;^oi^o rtin^i^crzi^ def 

dija^Frfio?sdo 

SLV. .jSog .dET^rt^dnJdo^OB eo^ddidiia^ 

oaft .“al^FClJCd 4j»calirt^ijtio 

dOodjadtdij^F^i dio^fsdio dia 

tjA, fiddir^t^ddodo h n d^i^do.cd^doQiiiidj 

dJs^dJi^FfJ^tfG rfjo^drJ^diso^odjsViSJs^i do do„„ 
97t?J(«!^d:^do. 

w*- .dDootdfidjo 3jdj[:|^0^d^F. 

^r^dJd,,,, ,„, dtJ:^ Dc^^rd d d^AdAt^rdo^Fbd^dJS i 
enirtiat^tjdtd^dioiwrtdio iJpdJd. 

.ti|^Fcfi)od^dd^o ]l»r!dao^d<Scd3 uG^ddrleS^ 

d^dnt^Fdydjo I ^d^do tSja&or! 
dort csdciAtr^ dot 


*wr* .dSo.^jsrtdaodjD< . 

^icdwdtjrfa dJS^cjieiJ^aEsao djfedja?od*4o&io 
tid^^o d^iiiOotS 

. Ood 

dddi^ s^c^cuj^ti^d^^rlddo . 

00 dd.doo 

VO. .do d}dAtiFo;^^do ddlo dj;»e(^d 

dpidE^dJS^FijrsdrfiijO tirttfj^do... d^e|;fo 

djo 5i^a.ifijo .oi^?Jo 

dddoo 

vn. ..otidd)^ ^ooaod 9Si«(dd^doda 

...4t^40C% dJJS^Frt.^Xi^Fdod^ 

..dio i .daaodJa5ddJt||F,„, .. 
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vj. ..qra^cfiji 

^o?Jda^ 

floi;it sS^iFciio,tie 

va,. ..R^FJijdjFdocif^irait i^duoi^s^d) ifedio^^a 

^dSso .oi^FiS^e&jJtdc&ao 

^F^O St 

w. iJfio...4ja5!i;;o SOio:^.,..*ra„. 5 I 0 

OBiSjn*. 5 J^tystSrv?i rtjaojysdJcSTTBo ( 

00 HS^dJo 

VH. ^teiiStdd ^djsd^so d^^(;!id^z{dt«Gd)-b^dddo^«j 
oi-'si30,.„,.„„..s^d„„„„„„ac!d!3oi# b 
vj«jr ^0 

VL. doc!AtCoiJ3n ^esed %:cd;>i?t8 d{d ddrrrt.^od» ditod^ 

caoiocs ^4^ 

vt. vtm^QdQ tfija. ,.rt tdora^^cOao dd^dvs.. 

h. #Qd^o ^ Sfdticda 

dtdd 

v!r< dc9 d{dQi^ 

d^t^djatST^o 3jod|jd 
*ia^!??ddocn dic5.„..,.drtodi ^^cra 

vf. dadjFdio ddjF^ tj.*.,®s........**S^Ei d 

dj^Fi^ ttl^€ ^..,.tdiSeli w tdo^ 

i^d£3 L^tdd rstic ^ 

MO. o3i;^d^Fdo dJi^a djat^daji da^s^dat^di^adi^cdocd^ 
dnea ^u^das dd^r^ ds^d 

dd^Fi^ 

MO. tjljadts dtdd tdc^o ^^f ijjsaiO^^i^F^o djsa iijal^d>0B 
d>^o rsd£9d Sinodidoj^ g^do^desa dAdmftcdj^ 
StTBoi^^oi^ dd^ gia^ddo 

MJ. ^A^fdodi (3 dtdOiY vsuo 

dfidrdo dna ^jat^dan dad^o d;iarf3dd dMad^d^rda 
ds^d ddjF^ djarfdso do 
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»».• (pl!0■»3ilS;^F^^o rfJSQ 

«6jsKsSiO tio^ 

«v. ^^EB dtlied WSt;3 qraDBiglSi^FTfO 4320 

^jsl^Oiii di^o cfcfXCJii ^^ois^rtJd 4 m?j»4jFc 4 
dO^tJ 44 jF^ «3V^ oEjsrtdiO 

«J5. dfdod y9«0 f^F If2CB?^i^Fl?0 JSJIO ^JBt^jrfa J1 43^0 
4^4j'idd3(0)4od 4>A4^4Fdo 4:^^d 4i^n^ 
oSjaMdiO tio^^aScB d?4art ff*uo !p 2 (J 24 ^ 

«L. dna ^JitJjtiJii 43^o .did di4» 

SJSilFdio dD^d d;^F^ djartdio 

d^rfad vs VO qncsjJit^Fdo djsO rfja 

wi, i^daii [Snj5^.,„...,ddi;|,i#ddcli do^d d(^F) ^jstdoi 
Mod^ dtdvsoi^rdiodcdi d(dd^?isddiEi3od3 miadj 
.di 3^1# diiii^di d>5 t32^ ti< al*FdO dd^ 

ue?. d ddrFrf Aaertdio dod^jadES d?dBd vsvo 

ift^F ijsasdf^jiF^c 4330 diihjO vjsOtfi 

.do.„,..„rttn4o?^ i^d 

ssr. dKd 325 &d......e?i_,( ^l^ddda di3*^nsi\ Jwfc 

d^FdiO ds^d dd^r^ ^fdviovodi dtdvso%Fd«> 
dodi dofjJfdowU^ d(d6.dt^o 

i.0. ^ d(rf vsdEB^ d(Sii*od ddF^4 

?^^^dJFdio 5r5«^ diia^jisn dod^^di® dtdd 
dt|jF ipscs^jd^F^c data 

tj3. di^oJTBdicSrtsodi^odi,A js^vi nsrstf AjaiJd 
oSiOcSaJio ijaridrfotJodi djawid icsdif 4jaUd 
oSiOtSoiSio ^osa^d^rddish 

Ls. ^dcB dfdod ddtvsridtJ^ddo via dsnso 

^ortdo ipsCcSdji^i ?io^eJd *jUji,^^^d0433doo 
dxndnd^^rdo H dd^F 

4A. ^ oEsd da^d dd^F^ wBrtdog^^didJo ijstifCoi^ 

zEsrldiO ^a^!;Sj3dfs iStdd vsvo qrsos^?*^"^ 
djsa di^ossdJdrtiodrtoii.. 
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Lv. .aSjii^rt 

ai^taAiod^ ^d..,.........^<^t^ 

#Gd^o dt^d 

ta, rsoo djaa ^Jsi^dJs 

:j9d^dd vjf-fc. TjodocnodJ^n ^(T^dou ^fdcd 
dtd d^Fd ^e^dsadod^d 

. d s^dC9 o& aCij^td^^ddodia ^dhod dt^da^r 

ddJ ^tfjg^ni^odcdi d^odo cjsddod ■dydias^dt;^ 
did i^cOio aJdd d^tirdod^od^ ^itjid 

io.- ^ ^^dca dr*od€(DOid i^S^d rlgodd^ 

&dd d^%^^ d^dtd^a^d:» e^dd ^da^cQcd. 

»dd dda^jp&di Koia^orti^^ ^jd^c^dj^o 

t;s^ ddi ddj^dfddors x ligdid^ dad 

rSatodf^di tlAC'aa^ tSd^^od^od^ «dd^ 

da^orlda ^di^^rv fjso&du^a tr 4i^d^ dj^dd 
Dts^ d 

LF'. ...,,..,0 dodd^o dod4 di^d^dadj^ip'sd tjdd^oii 
^)d^) t) e it^o53 

a^dd j^tdioSsofodd d^dC3;tttd3 d^ 

xo, dd^odscsad t.adrl?9}j{d^ d^i^d^diST^O iodesMdi 

sdcd) uddcs £)d3d^d.^{d dd-idishtd^i^ d^do 

dd ^09b ^&^Q|j{d^QdJ a^ 

'^d dirkdsa^i^ et^rsc&^dd d^dd^^^ 

rr9;:ao;j^3if dda^ dadrdod^od 

^(n^dif^ddtdo^ts^djF tio^dja*^ 

2^. C3 d«dd ^d3U>a ^i^dartG^cs jd dso 

i^jioda V n^d^d^d dtdoi^ ifjai^dii 

dod^do vj^r a^odoosOodja 

UL. n ^{vadou ^(a«d «:aia^tA d«d ddrd i^Fdola ??&d 

dcd^dd drad w m di^siaddodi djaCcda df^d 
d^J^a»d^od^doo f$dd ^ 

(d)5^(5^rd 
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2.V. ?i:drt>oort«iiO [3f^d4*»®^'* dtiSffaoi^F 

TllOOflcdl ^a)dSFrf AoiJ^ ^(iiidtl^ 

dd » oOst^d^l^d} i£ 

£31, [3d d^dicSjs^j^ diioi^ dja..„d»di5j d^oji 

•;)dd) ^ uvcd^ 

f^du ;:3«jcdd 

tSjidi(j3BS^aii 1^.diio 

£k. dft^ as^adiJd iiG djadj^^jd^cdi tirfrttti 

.aS^ortacfiJouod woat5ii& ddidcohedi flC 

cd^crsditsd ud^^^ii udric^i cd)^^Q»^Gd) 

d^(dc> io’dt^^ 

££, >t(d3^«frt ts^^^irsKSts^ts^rfouti^d^^^Urt.. 

a Boa^Wi^^indeMo 

ddidti^o tscD^rtca^di uddu^o fs 

i,ff. .dosamis Hi'icdi ^i^d d3^d> 

^du^o 7?d£3d^ ^^{iS dd)^ 

u^dto^ cbdQdd^ n 

^dc& 

if. dcddi esiid^ i«ja?5^^jaU^ ^cda 

ETsd*^^ ^jaoddJ a tjijad^cd^d^ dJasi^Jsoud s£^d 
s6ja;}d^ idjoarljo 4|;|C3d^o 

i^daj^do dj;i>addiB 

CO, v^dou di^d^d ddFd ^^oi} dod 

^dd a^dcB^jid » rlidasrddod^ d3tir^!:}ddoi:i 
dooi uj^radi*^ « Jji^«d^dt3^iK^<d^r «4o^ 

t^dcs 

cn. dtddrt.do^odd a ^jiStd^d n^d^td^d tStdd 

ji^d tf€aididrtitf03a^a^»:^|,4piesredoSj,..„.„. 

.„^,„„..fi^>djdido ^jiddodj il,Al^dj»Qii « 


YiSS—♦ 
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e?J. 




erv. 




tr*.- 




efU, 

err. 


OTad)c3rtiocirt(id 0jjJirtod;>(ra;iiEijdo e 

tS(dd ee;4i3ocb v Q^gi^csQi^ t£| ti 

modi^oJoigrtiEJ dtrfort 

.e sJicSrtiocSi^cda ociia 

ffi?3rt4'^<3d tsl^da «^ri a^Xtrt. 

. rn^hfi sirs^od lai^dn jraji^d^Fda » 

X)tSdtdD)^ iia^da sStt^aiH ^lE^^cd tat^dan 
?iioddljr&Ci dtdo^jj tiodaife^ort^a a n^iJatd^d 
tSedd 

.eorta AstHf^ 

daOfi^Efcdao dj^a iSi^da ii ^timdow aid 

d^did (d)drd j^lda qnda dod^d daajJ^r 
ifdF da?^_ 


ddcA a^PiJ^^BKrt^poda 


r.dada^l^ dod^Jd tj^ddd woaodj food© 

a i^^dd a^d^rtcw i,tJ^d.t*Ld fitdd daao^ » 

' dd 

oSao djaa a ij^dd fifdd .»fv>d$^d o *s^t 

d^ciETscdar d^dda dvnOoda c&ad^d 

dijl^d ^cdaa 

.rt rf^i^da^idartcd^dn^rt ffijKra aSdartoSjS^rt 

as^foda a do^!^jad(t3) dtdd ^cda^aa,... 


da.^2 da 51 .OiJJ.ejs^cdartrsi^cg 

aSiJ^ sata ^daaaftrfj^cda ijjdd dtd » 


Tramlaiivn 

1. An obeisance (o Gtui Siva. A l»w to 3*mWiu wbow lofty head 
is- beautiful on account of the chowy lilie moon and wlio i» the prime- 
pillar to lb* beginning of the city of the three worlds. 

2-4, Hail! While glorious Tribhuvanamalla-deva was mh'ng hw 
victorious Lingdom vHth its increasing prosperity dll the sun and the 
moon endure,—TribhuvanamalUdeva—the asylum of all the universe, 
the lord of the earth, the great lord of lords, the supreme lord, the great 
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holy, the ornmntnt of the rece of Sety^ray* and the oTMment of the 
Qillalcyafr. , 

4^. Contafning many gteal and bright charitable perron* p^«d 
by mwiy in dilferent ways, containing penance fo^ta of great 
containing brave warriors shattering the pride of the mwntiun kin^ 
(Malavari hhflparam darpamurod-jklnwa) the country of Paksuge I9 
beautiful like the dcsirc-yiriding tree. 

6- 7 That country was ruled over hy many kings having conquered 
the worst enemies of his earth. Were these kings ordinary ones? 

7- 8- In that such dynas^: Lord Kat^tideva was killii^ the enemy 

kings, was protecting the terror-stricken when ih^ fell at his feet.. - . 

SiOQ^tla Vim Pennfldi was adorable to the earth .... 

9. His brother, famous on earth, of pure conduct was Kfjayotfeun. 
Wkat king on earth equals hinci ? 

18 His son was king Jayak«i praised on the earth. ^ He bore the 
earth on his right arm. It was not ro protected by any king in Eormer 


times. 

It That king thus ruling the earth by the power of his right irra. 
protecting the enemy kings, who submit him, conquenng the enemj« 
who opposed him by their pride of valour and ^ 
in entertainments of happy conversation^ the King, ^o had o^nrf 
favour of (W .... the emperor Konkana (Aonfenna Cfto^rauarti). 
praised by the devotees of Hara, the emperor on the tbr^e of r^ncui- 
tion (tp^-afflAa«uui ckdtta^t). etc., the titles which he obtained. 


13-15. And—Uke the adament to God India, l'l« ; ..j ' ‘ 

AUanka Rima. like the great lustrous eye to the lord of 
like Partha (Arjuna) to King Papdu- hke . 

great, Vijradeva, the great meritorious, was bom to king Jayakfai. who 

had conquered the earth. 

15. And in Hidambi seventy in the country of the holy Ksatreya. . 

15-17. Maidgundage was always beautiful escelling . . . ■ 

the earth with Its flower lakes fed hy mountan spri^ ^ 

eye. combined with the groves of trees bearing fmts and flowers, 
flowing canals W Imrpeaisurabljf vb^ forests. 

17 The line of ascetics, the holders of all ... . was thus 
18^19. Sivaiakti shone forth to the eye Uko a desite-yielding tree to 
the seekers of shelter in him. He was living there with a ^mp which 
^d. *' 0 Madana, (Ckd of love) conc^ yooi pride, don t be proud of 

your indiscretion henceforth .... 
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19-20. TliB ^Mt ascetic Svaiskti the ornament to the earth, the 
emperor of religion, the enemy to the pride of Smara (The God of love), 
versed in all the lores, the beautiful (moan)... . |o the 

of good conduct .... 

21-22. T^c son of this great sage, praised by the tvords at his lotus 
feet, posting all griMtness, possesang all pomp, with his firm mind and 
pure actions* poos^ssing , , * . rtext worldt pn55«$sirig virtua, was 
praiaed by the peopfe on earth . * 

23. Who ^il! equal him in prawe» and pomp > * * * * 

24. The great sage, . - . p having attained in penance in the vkinity 

of that great sage* having defeated Kantu {the God of. love) * . . . 

25- 26p To ChondrabhilLshana the best arr ong sages, who waa the desire*' 
yielding tree resorted to the earths whose ausplciousness* religious 
observances, and mointenoiKe was praised by ascetics* and who was 
praised by men and Cods along vdih the lord of Ginji (Parvali) , . , , 

26. 

26- 27. . . * . 

28-29. When that great sage Qiandrobhushana was asking Ged for 
hu etema[ happy sleep after doing his duty and looming famous * . . 

30* The merchants of the place assembling spoke, " To selec t a man to 
own the holy throne and also the wealth we must give a garland ol fEow^efs 
in the trunk of an elephant. The man round whose neck the garland is 
pul by the elephant will be bis successor/' The sage fesented this . * * 

31 -32. The Bettis of four towns* * . . . and from the Patils* the 
devotees, K^vanasetti. the son of * * ^ . scffi .... according to 

the promise 30 houses and hundred-fold , * * * Koyalidos with great 
ioy. 

33* A bee in the lotus of the feet of Hara* frewn the store of virtues and 
firm lustre he was styled the incarnalion of merite, the man of pure conduct 
* * « * was famous. 

34. These and the gardeners * , * * having united out of respect 
(for the sage) gave him thinking that he was eqriiJ In beauty to God of 
love* on invitation with great pomp. 

35- 36. How great arc the three hundred people of UgQra? Having 
obtained , , * , they do . , * , Having found the underlying 
principle of gtvlrtg honour to the worthy * * * * they go to the end 
of this vow* 

36- 37* They worship the pair of feet of Uguresvara out of devotion* 
The three hundred of Ugura. the resort of innumerahle virtues are 
depicted * * ^ * 
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37-40. They ore faraoui on the face of thi« earth with the pride of 
beauty of iuity Aoonia (God of Love), with their good cond^t and truth- 
fuliKu, with their charitable deeds done enthustostically. with their great 
, * imcJ noble on micount of many rcasoni » * * a 


proHve^a 


4M5. . a a V 

43M. The noble minded Chavunda GSmonda is praised by the 
people on earth on account of his great lustre, his mode of speech and 
action, fame for his good conduct, his valour, . . , , . purity 

attained in lookmg to the welfare of others. 

45, Thus all these devotees .... in,the bouses of merchants 
throwing into the background the audience all at the order of Chandra- 

45-48, Hailf On Wednesday the eighth day of the latter half of Pusbya 
of the Cyclic year Dundubhi the 16th year of glorious Jsyakesidiva. 
f^liyuga Somvalsara being 4289 for the reason of Uttarayana Ssmkraniana 
Cbavunda Cavund" having washed the feet of Chandrabhushanadeva. 
the preceptor of Jagahr^i of Manistmdage the hero of the three worlds 
(tn-^utina Pira). with the pouring of water granted sis matters of land 
to the west of tamarind grove .... 


48-50. And on the full-moon-day of Falguna of the cyclic year 
Rudhirodgati the hundred people of Maniguodage having washed the 
feet of that Chandrabhushanadeva granted all the iwney .... 
with the usual pouring of water for the holiday of Chaltra. 

50- 51. And the 504 people of Manigundage, having washed the fwt 
of Chandrabhflshanailcva granted with pouring of water all the 
money , , . - for the holiday of Oiaitra. 

51- 52. The amount of his share and all hla acquLsitlom in future w«e 
granted to ChandrabhOshanadiva by Kivanada Vinayaka with the pouring 
of water after washing his feet, 

52- 53. And the three hundred people of Mugoda granted Aoga to 
Cbandr^hQshanadeva. etc., for the holy (pavitra) Holiday, 

53- 54. And the three hundred people of Huppovadayavugara granted 
hoga to ChandrabhOshana, etc. 

54. And the three hundred people of Nuggiyahalli granted hoga to 
Chanllrafa^l^iIharac^cva, etc; 

55. And the three hundred people of Sattl granted hoga for the holy 
holiday to Chandrahhusha^Eva, etc, 

56. And the three hundred people of Nlrusggara granted hoga, etc. 
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57- 58, Thm tht people of othtr villages liavJng come to se* tlie 
cdebmtioiu of tlie HoUtky* having seen it, and having eaten the ^ 0 €^d* 
favour of the diHy—* the leaders in the seventy villages granted hoga 
for the welfare of thdr home* line ared tsviog. 

58- 60. The thouiand people , , , . from nand-gppa, Sonnaiige^a- 

pura, Vijayipum, etc** having come tg see the holy hoJiday and being 
happy at the sight of the observance promised the yearly grant of a Visa 
per Ura (i,e. one gunny bag of 32 seers of com)* a visa on every animal 
load* to Chondrabhushapuideva having washed hh feet and pouring water. 

6L And the oilmen, guild of Marugundage granted to Chandra- 
bhihhanadeva with the pouring of water one tablrapoonful of oil for each 
oil-null operation and one teblespoonful of oil for a hail to he sold by 
the outsiders (here). 

62* Know with delight the three hundred as the protectars of the 
wiser of shelter^ the bees at the lotuses in the forra of the feet of Hora 
and Hari, and the matchless heroes on the earth. 

63. For the {observance of the) holiday in CHoitra one part* for the 
(observance of the) holy parva (holiday) so many parts^ and a part to 
Sc LaU were granted to Chandrabhusharud^a with the pouring of waier-^ 
having washed his feet* 

64-65. And the hero Binnaya nayaka the humble seltJ of Manlgundoge 
granted to Chandrahhiuhanadeva, having washed his feetr w4th the pouring 
of water of a piece of land.. , . , Kdii.bas in area, beyorid the 

tarnarind tree, adjoining the lake near his grant land. 

63* Hail! On Monday the I3th day of Srivam the datk fortnight 
Pri^Spali Samvatsara the 35th year of the glorious Vlra-Jayakeji of the 
glorious Kodamba race when 4296 years of the Koliyiiga had 

66. Narasimha Pat:tavardhana obtained from Kala-mahidevi at the 
time of her observ'attce of a religious vow * , * * a paddy land bringing 
in an Income of four cart-loads of paddyt below the lake of Kumda of 
Manigundage. 

67- 68. This land was brought of his (our sons Mohodevapa his brother, 
bis brother TllcAyya, and bis brother V^ishnudeva, by Achayya and 
Tlppaya the sons of Bommaya Josht of Mamgundage. 

68- 69^ Tippave the wife of Tippoyya renounced her claim in favour 
• of her hrother-jp-law Achoyya for (he debt her husband had incurred into, 

69- 70. The boundaries of this land: To the east the road of 
Huppuvalll, to the north the road to Huppinp'afli; to the south tableland 
to the north Aialiya-godde; to ' the W'ost the rising ground of 
K^P^danakoLa (take). 
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7U72. Thai Adwya, having receivwl from Qiandrahhiishanadeva the 
wonhipper of ihe gioricsn* Grimeivara God of Maniguridagie, a sum of 
Lddciya priyasraheya gadyana 52, granled to purchase gift to Gnmes' 
varadeva the land within these four boundaries, and the house of two 
Giiifs (?) outside the house of Aiuga with the prescjil and future incomw 
and also with oU the increase. 

72-73. Had I On Vaddavira the fifth day of the dark half of Magho 
Bhava Samvatsara the 39th year of the glorious ^^r 4 -Jaya]^^^ideva of 
the glorious Kadamba race when 4299 of Kaliyuga had passed. 

74-76. From the land obtained by Isvarabhatta fr^ the prosperous king 
of Bomraanhalli, the land bringing in an income of nine art-Joads of pacHy 
the two parts of ... . and the fallow land near it, its boundaries 

to the east the road adjoining the villoge BommanhalU and the rising 
ground adjacent to It, to the soLitk the brook to the north of Bommonhalti 
and the cart road coming from the baundaiy; the western boundary 
the fiillow land of Kariya Ramanna and to the north ihe iand of Yallana- 
halli its southern boundary .... 

77. In the boundary of the house near that land the back yard marked 
by boundary stones on the east and west, to the south and north. 

78-79. Chandrabhflshanadeya haring paid a sum of Priyajriya Gadyana 
purchased of Isvara-bhatt-opSdhyaya the house W the land with the 
present and future income and also all its accomp^iments. The purchase 
money was advanced out of charity by fCuriyaggana, and Hulugula 
Kallainma. 

80. On Thursday the 5th day of the first fortnight of Srivana Dhatu 
Somvalsara the second year of Vajradeva of the glorious Ksdamha race. 

80-81. The Brahmans of Manigundage, who had the right of main¬ 
tenance granted a tank of the name of , , . H^atiya . . . . to 
increase the income of that SIddhesvara grAmadeva like the maintenance of 
the Brahmins, to QiandrabhOshanadeva the preceptor of Siddheivara 
of that place. 

82. Like the maintenance of the Brahmins, the right of a share in the 
income was granted to the Brahmins taking it to be the right of Chandra- 
bhiishanadeva. And the throe hundred people of Manigundage granted 
the crop for the observance of the Chaitra performance of the glorious 
SIddhesvara God. 

83. The five hundred and four granted lo Siddhgivaia one hfiga for 
each group of twenty and one haga for a holy observance i and granted 
one hana .... 

84. The four hundred grenled the right of one Visa on every hem 
of betel-leaves. Devayya and Chondayya. 
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No 6 

Inicription of Jayakesi lit 

Iracriptjon originally from Maiigun<Ji. DKarwar Taluqua, now lying 
in the Museum of tht Komatalc College, Dharwar. Deciphered by 
Prof, K. G. Kundangar, 

Text 

. 

.EB... 

-9* ..^ tSciiraidiJdao snir^ 

... 

a., irvdidirtw^tdiodslo _ 

V. 332,tffoJjaijftoj)5iort twaSawO.,,.... 

«• don2,i^FB^dotido.„..„.3ddi,„,.„. 

t- rfaoijtdsi datfftiJOtidrii aJodoflL S»fii . 

L, CtfsnUttfoJao dai:^daFj5c^|,eddo 

.*»^F sBofcodda tio 

&. uj»&(ddao doJ^dada ^i^F(ddJ9^ro Tldaa^on 

^^aSj3( 

r. tiot^i^td ^dto^efao^^ds^o^d dn^ojao 

^4da iiattfaFo datdasa ^ 

no. d^oditddacrartdkA^ja^ 4ja(4^F ^tOfdriadjatta 
da^i^ dJdcfiT^ da^aod 

on, 4odaid4dif^Fo ^aod4aa(i^(Fd^o u t^da^^asa^^Ddao 
di|^d?>cit5j>^a4jati#^F jSrttg^ d»>*rt 

05. Atto ddta£>^do^ilodao n^dadrtft ^^Fd dadota 
di^ra ^^^odataoii dii »^4ogF du;tj^cdad{^ dao 

oa,. da«4siaodddo4gF4^^^r darfrtaodrtaSaoM dU^ra 

.oiodffldji do^at.tra... 

ov. t^Of^dads^Tdtfft ^(i^tdaori 

t^»^«cda.*d,.4?o 
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;^fg( J*D®^c®^.„,.„.........'^^o 

Di,. eSOjOb ^^?i30 

riJOOTd t>ittJ^„..^ 

ns.. o^'toS^Fri^Bca^^ii iSotitB^cdiri* li^^-j^cftaodo ^1 
taot5;io5,e cJotb....deSj^ ys 

na, ^jafd^Fo 

^iStdort^jsd-flii ooiJ.3J 

nr. csij=itis>r-8>*?? eaiscrf«(rei^*ddnd 

..?i3 

.so. jfjJfforloi tj^rtdo o>;it% ^t^1^oi5siido 
^aiScreri^ «>.di.^.<iflo 

JO- afj^wflodjodo I di 

d?i30!;fa»,,.„.,.d..,.*.......1rtiiJ 

jj. did^odul ddodao 

. 

ji. ti!rsff8dodiFi?a.Ft>dff?«T3J^d3j5t5t^5aio ilidd[Sjj& 

d^ara^ ^ca^iafd.ddjat^Fodd 

jv. a^tio!i?!{4)do iSdjaFa ijSjaait^tJoii ^djoavado 

.- . . 

j«. ..xlddtf i^36d*^iii^^i«flrafii^d3!E^g,odjaFsido 

dsSstiJSt 

J4.. j3e?iaddMdtdis ^dd^tsoi dcra. 

js.. .^^(d^aiAddcoli t*Jott)ddi3dj 

Sc^ji^do.oad.... 

oiMdio 

jtr, .a?it&«aii^FO a^!3t!p*,Gaisi#JB 

.. 

jf, djad^msd c7jd5diOft^ja^6^*ijrta^BodJi6i*cSa 

da^td^l ?laa i3ra......dod 


T I5J-5 
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i.0. oil 9t$d^iSj»«odido cxi 

dfsStlij ^^«i^odja(a! 

art. diera^aafc latdxocsoiitt^^itfagtsoii^ta dfd^^ tni^ 
^oiji^ B^d^OKcSoiJSd^ u d(dBcdid{%v|^^ 

aj. Si^aip^rtdja* ^Jirtcoitiirtio jtfaddioJj 

bddio^Add^ ^Atdir 

SkA.- ^do II Q ^dd 

^di:;idi^r^Fc^^dd^F(dj3dpcdi j!o 

av. ^is^cdi»^Fddo%i;^di^FbdJ9t^rd^e^Fd77oddt^ D( 
ojJc|^r^?3Gd^FC^ I ddd^ojt oei 

sjn. ^1 didJctdoSj»(oui<^ ^dJ^d^rdib^dit^l^dAdi di^oiia 
«ii d....dnd siibdjsrfcd__ 

3LL. ^S)s^d&^di«A)4d ^dvAti^^di^dodidadAir^oddi ?» 
^jK^rdoodiadortdoij^dd.„d.d 

&.L. dio djdijdii dE|,3^di« 4>?QsJiJ,fdJ3d$oJj» 

d^oJj diiaadMdid ijrs,,,..d4 4f»^r 

Atf, dj^odi ^fdoSo-a ^dioSirtra Add 
nodar ^AdA 

AF. ddflSio ?redra(^?S oo«^(ABfJ.5y)ddo mrfitad 

dM?»dd...^A dijj 

VO. do dtdtid ^cardoia diA 

d^o ...ddiidoJao 

vrt- A{^fjJoS)^ ^s^^dA add 

OtOTOtSd ...,„t3^aSitjfi rfiajt 

^d 

» ^s!«io a^djlad^iadi i^^aAdEso 

va.. ^a;dats^(Fsi3r^d^F^d^^i ^sraftd&S uaaSawC 
AfA,F^9iirfd^j{idaid^sto.. 

vv. yag^d d^^cg'ao » eaSroci^ajidi^d t?ja?r( ^tjii ■ as^tso 
R^cifHH^S^ws^oiao ^a<cB...Till] 
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^Jc^oii es^w^o 

^diSis^F^j)5rf 5rat)^o?fsiJo4>o ey3«>^oodaJF<!iir^rt9'3^^ 
^>^0 ...sik^cartCpdirtio it 

^ridriiod^iJocJdii n^c! 

tiodtJric3dd^^^odi& 

^^^FdSod iJjArivi^eSi^^Jidcj^Sd^Foii ?irtdoii iiiiS 
jrohi^Fd 

titdoo rticsao intairahO 

Ida 

^OoiwrtJ^orf^tJo v.atftf jJorfon^OdJaf^ i,tlv^dow 
irftJi i,?o?dt!ioia€iid!d 

^odj oiiisiSorf^dtJ i. Ajactsba^dtiatii tscii 

^Osia di^dJ*i||5i!^F5Jd3 rfac3riaodrtoii«i* 
diiJ.„.SS4*^ rtgoSA^tf 

rt tJo;iJS!i^«l> Jsdre^tiarftB .*»ori 

;i8a?i .aioa tji^ 

SjSoii rfsidifi w’odssiJ 
fc^fa iJiiidcs (3?5q4i. ..aclia^a.. 

„„.„.w.rtd^.cJcfia tJiirtoa 3S0{fao^ ^?»td6i 

' i^:^i B ri'di? 7ra^si^?ifo^a^ri§ai3a riicSrtao 

rii^ jJdiJj*t*^cS A5^fr6^oiSiiiO dijdri^t^ish 

oi^jfjo tiotdrt -add 

dwa^nsrt <j3J«r^!iJi^tii5iorti#a tjcftit^diH^rfd r^didio 
Bdd dort ?rad(oiJ£a)i3td^diO....^da 

«cr. ........oSjsdowaA edort tfja^cdi ^odjcji^o rtar^raojow 

dio ^jaU^ ^aJidao tfjaa 

«f. da d^ddFo rmti^cda odaadrfod^dd co 

rtaca^drfod: 


v». 


Vk.. 


Vt. 


W* 


VF* 




sva. 


K3. 




»V. 


Hh. 


»2. 
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i-o. tfjiad e^idrtiodilodj diA 

<ij>^rics drtcrsE® tJoi>tfo,..tjqrs 

tn. (^F^rto aiodd^*Jis3il^fFc^dtfo oiiiiaiatniJs^cfEn^^o 
t-s. djafl d5ijF?rfdjfl^o 4a|jF*3^qrajJcoRdctrv 

04^iJoii otfoj^ fctda 

iA. aia ^sJidolodd jfoexnood d^o/^ssSj^ Aotd 
ecaJO iotfoa -ao d 

i.v. djjstiEaSaiocaata^o ddidd^oJi 

djscoda ucd^t^ wdrtwi dws 

ui. dd^odo djoccuo ddJde>a eat^eo wdrtwi d^d did 

c^fi #5a^ dbdii ddddr 

tL. mvodoSj df^ddosi^tfd v^s^rddicra rtjdisred 
dads doOf^dddjdo dJiSd 

tt. * fs^w^o dtJjWd dsdriiodilodi 

^ciiwo djaridi uodj^^odwo tfjati3j3l^cs5a30 

^aj^^cdMo daisiiwTi s^jiisLrdi 
dindjtdric9 ^rldtiinb ** ^ 

*''■* .i«f«i*ort.Bddoo «jy,dji >fA 4.( 

v^doMidia^ ^(a^ds^tStd d 

drd Fdodj o^i^od^dd i^atsia ^jsaaj di n dd ^r^d 
dodj djdrtoodrtoda ^^djodd^ d 

tn* t^cyn^od ?i|,djrt^3 (5^0B(d>«dW%^95oSidi tftdddjsa 
d* EJdfcocddt^* d^esj.d ej^oJ^ort 

tJ* <<i ^dfAod d^OTdsSi^d di^* ^sJicSii^Kraqj^oiidj 
dMdadd ddjdoj^ a^rldWi^cdi did 

dwa^ij^a Jirf3i:^>a,dioddj dadi 
ttd.^ ara 

iv. d*5do^ dAidao 3:^d 4£wrtodJo djaowiOgocd i.odi 
^od od^dojjo tfjiodi fcdi^dd rtg »o 
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£M. a f rra,dj(iljdd v a>oa ». 

dandftVrifia ^rtdtSi^woijd fig *Joa st eo^a aio 

ii., a rjT^o sSo^ oraddl d^^ie3^^gad^ riasrqj^ddamwd 
do da ffjsiJjda \\ .dda^ 

»i^da®^djaEiot)tJ^ di ip^^aJao aatB^ddofl 
^cdadda^tneloSaoda ladlidda n 

ttf. d^5i,a,tffidot3 idia^ ^fa?dd^eJtd ddrcl Sda 

Tiod^dd «^A(oi3 i^sssid^a^^ tsosjsddo 

i.r. da rifloiaFf^dMdaao^Aad ^c^^fpdjs^a 
vuodadi^da dgd 

tfo. ;5tJ, d^Qrt«S(ila tJi]Sj3i^ ^tdaJS^fldd 
'BO^dda daas^a7^ dai^daodf^oja 

tfo. eoiaj#^i^?ja «!l^d daridfti#rie9 |Jrtcld?ra<Jtda^ i4*oy 

rtoSaotSdao tsl^da n fijjj. ^CdaaTl;do 

(Tj, d^do jJodoGredodJaft ^ts^dow 

cida^«&d(d ddrd OL^cda daoda^dod^dd 4^ 

tadad 

.OTddoda (fu^^odataaioe^oidjaSd 4c%4l^o5ja^a 

darirtaodrtoda .t?jafrtddjd^ VBcid. 

cv, ..dy,.oia iifldi3?n«oiJa^ doda^ ^c&j^^R 

djjjdwio^ES.^ja*t,odada^di d^w dk^da,,.. 

(Dj, .daaocff^n ^da?5iirtd^ djstd l.clflaao ddidua 

dj»taAde&ao ddadcBdais ... 

iTi.. d Ldc&ao ladrtwa Bfijswtad dataJicSao dajsdtaa atf^od 
rf®od5>d>>iedaolft«^d rta^tfiao iotf^aii jJjd33,o 

tJi.. dddB^^osB o&jadd^ ddaoi^cjio d);^iiFdf daSaa^d' 

ojjdo ts:?oiai ^satt 

Traialaiion 

1-5, Hall I Victory and prosperity! May Plr^vanatlia glue ui 
tlie desufid objects as long as the sun, the moon, and the start 
endure. . , . 
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5^. The oc^ wTih h gr«l rwir. with its waves caused oti account 
ot the vJiJrJing fish cscapmg from the clutches of crocodiles and serpents, 
enarded with great pomp JambadwTpa spreadiiig over all the quarters 
US II It attained great tctigidus tneriU. 

8-11. The country of Kuritala is shining liJte the waving hair 
oi tJhaniia L^i beautified by crest jewel shining near the Mfiru 
moimtan, and appears beautifiil like the gold nccUace of the Icings of 
JambGdwipa encirded by the ocean, praised by the people on earth. 

11-IZ. The famous Palasige province, the house of happiness to the 
I^ple, u seen, with its cities, towns, villages and hamlets like the 
dallying lotus. 

■ Matiigundage, beautiful like the crest jewel to the 

arde of this famous Palasige country, was thus pompous : 

I her hair the walls of 

lapis iBzuu, had for her eyes the lotusdike windows, had for her upper 

garment the fluttering banners.the Jain temples, had for her 

ear orMment the blue lotus-like .... had for her round lace the 
rencctiQn in th^ ditch (surrounding the fort wall) . . , ^ 

16-IS. Tire reflections of herds elephants moving in the streets of 
that aty in the brightly polUhed marbles of the walls of rows of houses 
appeared like the painted elephants. 

19- 20. , . . , The Cod of love was happy in that city on 
Mount of the arrows of eyes on the bows of eyebrows of Yaeana 
ladies .... 

20- 21, *^8* dty is the abode of the Goddess of beauty. Its 
descnption is impossible even for S&ba (the serpent lord) with his many 
tongues; what can people do with their one tongue ? 

21- 22.^ The lord of the dty, the ocean to fewels with best 
characteristics .... earth, and the moonlight to the night-lotus. 

22- 24. The brave king Permadi, whose feet were worshipped fay 
water of r^s proceeding from the jewels set in the crowns of kings, who 
was beautiful on account of the dancing creeper of his feme in all the ten 
quarters, who was like the black cobra to the proud inimical kings, who 

was famous for the valour of his arms and who was very kind, shone 
lorths 

24-26. To him the ocean of the army of the enemy appeared like the 
E«a-\^ter m the cavity of hands of Agastya horn in a pitcher, which was 
woi^e^ hke the ocenn whose water was scattered by the wheel 

(of Vishnu) when killing the great crocodile .... 

His brother. 
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26-28. It n wonder in this world that he alone is the hero, the sun to 
victoty, who Icept safe in the cage of his arms the lady earth of the enemy 
Idngs, and the goddess of heroism .... 

28-30. The Lady Fame of Jayalteli U laughing with a remark that 
can that Moon be equal to me? For, he is first swallowed by Rahu. 
then disgorged by him in a cough and then he is worn on the head by 
God Sankara. So he is a coward .... 

30- 31. The goddess of herobm, having subdued the multitude 
of longs surrounded on the field of hat lie, rcsiored to the post of the 
arm of JayakiSi the abode of the Goddess of Victory. 

31- 32. Manikyapura is shining in the counliy prettied by the 
brave Idng Jayalcsi. and is superior to the best of cities of Indra 
(Surapad). 

33. The genealogy of the preceptors of the Jaina temple of the 
city; 

33- 34. Ekavlryadiaryar is meritorioua. very learned, belongs to 
Yapanfya Sarngha, is worshipped by the world and is the moon to the 
ocean of wonder-worlang power. Hia son, 

34- 37. Is it necessary to praise ■ • • • ‘be Lest among sages, who 
is the very ocean of kindnessi who is firm in his religious observances. 
.... His disciple, 

37-39. Is Bahuball the best among ascetics, the lord of teligiouB 
observances an ordinary man? Bihubaii~the mirror to the line of the 

famous Yapamya {Sarngha).the saffron mark to the Kimeya 

Gana, the powerful arm in the matter of protection of religion, and the 
ornament to the Lady of Learning. 

39-42. The great sage Bahuhali-«ddha-saiddhintik-aiita is the 
first among the reiigioua observers, he is modest, he has thousands of 
thickly set branches, his knowledge is the foliage, he is a man of good 

conduct, . - . , , he is prosperous, his wealth is hi$ fame, , . . . , 

42-44. The earth is the llower lake, the moonlight and sunshine are 
the w-atcr , . . . , people are the aquatic beings, .... 

The local lord of that Miiitkyapura country : 

44- 45. Tippogonda the foremost in the Kiriuga line Is wise, learned, 

, . . . and of tncomparable merit. 

45- 46. The four cities In the Palasige country are shining like the 
four Purusharthas m the four oceans i the four Samayas, and the four 
Yugas. 

47. The towns there are such : 
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47- ^, The pomp of the city of Maniicyapuro n« in its peopFe engaged 

In pvinif four kimls of aluifi, well behaved, p™W hy lie three fems. 
intcjil; ow the welfare of &thers, 

48- 49, Manigundose vnth its ihotuandi of jewels^ with its fame 
spreading to ihe ends of the four quarters, with its virtues and mertU, 
Ii shining on earth like the Mohana mountain with its WTeath of jewels, 

5&^. f^l I Prom the twelve.paddy land at Mani- 

gundage of livara Pot|avardiana of Huh, who obtained it of Ja/akesi on 
Monday the 7th day of the dark half of Chaitra in Yuva Sa/hvatsars tie 
9th year of the prosperous {reign of) ^ivachitta /ai^aifcefiVfeiJa when 4288 
years of IColiyuga had passed Tippagavu^a the local lord (Patil) of 
Manigundage, Sfilayya Masaniseftt, Qiinnageib Ketasetp, and aj) the 
wnrldly people having got consent of that I^vara Pattaviudhana and his 
son Nsm (yana) deva, and having purchased of them at a cost of 1205 
L-okkiya pnya^rfiha Oadya^ the land of the fChandis at the south 

western comer of Bammonahajli, Partgarige . , . , with its ownership of 
every kind, and the house f4 cubits length in its neighbourhood bounded 
by the backyard of the house of Chauttdana oin the west, on the boundary 
on the west . , , . on the north, granted free of taxation, with oil 
obeisance and with the pouring of water to prosperous Bohuhali Stddhirt' 
tideva havii^ washed his feet for the . . . . sorts of worship, for the 
p^dal repairs and for the purpose of giving food to ascetics on the aus¬ 
picious day of the conjunction of Sankranti and Vyatipota Thursd^ the 
lOth of the dark fortnight of Chaitra Yuva Sarhvatsara of the Saka era 1138, 

63-65, The boundaries of the land,'— 

From Navaluru the brook, with the lake of Innaset^i to the south of 
cart track going to the tank, the plain of Suli with the tank on the west 
from the rising ground on the east of that land, and with the meadow of 
the land of Pallara Devanna on the north of the land which is to the west 
of the rising ground on the east. 

^ Thursday the fith day of the bright fortnight 
of KartilcAi i^vaTA SainvAteiLrA the 1140 the year of the Saka eta at the 
time of the meritorious story telling <if Nandisvaja-parva the citizens 
of the four cities and Bhavi^c^ti of Manigund^gc Doniya BaniEnase|tIa 
Kotiiscttli L^lcshmiscjfi and and chiefly the Thousand 

granted * . , ^ » Vi^as on eveiy load (heru) of leaves to the Jain temple 

of the city within the boundary of that place. 

L Vaddavfli'ii (Monday) the first day of the bright 

half of Vais&khaa Vishu Sainvatsara ihe 9th year of prospermis Kadamba 
Sivachitta Vira Vajra-deva, the holders of Vrittj land of Manlgun^age 
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Sachdildinanda-swimit Nfrlyana-ljliatlo AvadfiSni. K^tava Kdi’i, 
Nansiihlvibhalta. Kuni , . . . ra LatraKayya, VStudSva Upadhyaya the 
■on of Sevanflnj Mailarahhatta. Paduvayya of Muniga, Devanabhatla of 
Hagarata^e, the chief among all the Vritfi holders, with the idea that he 
should not %™!k on foot for fear of *in to be incurml in that, alter the 
Paranc according to the rituals of Brahmins, having accepted (purchased) 
the feet worship of one Honna, granted free of tan 9 Khapdi paddy 
land of Siddheivara, 4 khandl land of GrainHvara, 3 Khandi hmd of 
Bhoiag£4vara. and 3 Khondi land of the dty Jinilaya, in all 19 fChandia 
of land under cultivalion, 

78-81. Hail! On the auspicious day of the solar eclipse Idling on 
Sunday the new rnoon day of Vaiiilcha, Vtshu Samvalsara the 9th 
year of prosperous Kadamba Sivachitta Vfra Vairadeva, the fifty fvnilies 
of Manigundage Tadkoda Soisetft. Ummachiyea SSniselti. Haddab 
Kallise^tit Halamgercya Ramiictti. Somisetti and KallLsetti of NOiusi- 
gara. chiefly these people granted spoon of oil to the Jain Jcmple of that 
place. 

82- 84. Hail I On the auspicious day of the conjunction of UtlaraySria 
Samkrftnti. .... day in the dark half of Pushya Dunduhhi Saihvat- 
sara. the 16th year of prosperous fCadamba ^ivachitta Vtrajayakeildeva 
when 4288 years of KaliyOga had passed, the local lord (Palil) 
.... Klnura .... of Manigundage granted on* matter of 
meadow in the south eastern corner of his land to the city Jain temple. 

83- 86. The boundaries of this land : To the south of the mound on the 
long boundary of Chund* gaunda to the east of the tamarind trees of 
Holaba, to the north of the lane going to the vlll^ of Kanagile on the 
western boundary, and to the west of the lane going to NTrusagara. 

87. Whoever takes away the grant made by himself or another is 
bom a worm in oidurt for aiKty thousand years. 


No. 7 

Hallibala Inscription of Chatta 

The inscription is from Haljihsla, in theDKanvar District. Deciphered 
by Mr, S, M. Karajgi and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Ttxl 

n. idot^oia i 

j. rtp!tir*oiaflsia35i)^F g 


Y 
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KoSjfco^ddd atjoistrati^dfl^*’ I 

a.. S,(5li^^o<i!rteotJ?j3^MJ5^^ty^]t,ti5fcjdj!R^i^ajdiFii dll 
Birtujo dJtdtMai^d^ijO ^ 

V, ^ atd^^rt ?) Ud^od^ttd 

«. Ksi;^J^1jFal^t44d f s3)*do ? uiJo d^d|,Frt ^^Fcdd 
cdio Jiaatar iSrt^o ^taftJ^icj^qSdo 

t* ;ioduj5^f& oiiodioo dwjiQda di;^ddio 

bdj^a^csiio d 

t. OJJsdo tfjs<^v'datf^iCifo 

tiotiTDijloe^^c lijdi^Fd'd^o 

ej- ^ ditJodidiSaidigr^o i n 

»rt!^oo3 tirt^ rfrtddi mtgdi Ji'm^rtodi 

F- djiiS t ^s) (d dijifJdadii d 

a^d)# cradd qisisFd cJjjijrtio 

oo. i iTsc&ijk^fitfoddo ddd wE^oiioEdi^a^jatj^ OEddio 

drttdjS s^^ddflf 

or». ^ ^jjfo^dflf ^riT^dAtrti) d?Boij ^toaod^o 

II da B dddif^oodi^aoiiera^j^aid dddoda 

a <fo I ^ 

oj. tStdo s^rt jrado ^anda^siBO a^v^tid^F 

9E(Jo afCo 

rifc.* (Jd^d^nEdo a s^ I if^odaorr^^^frsddoildtddoh^FO 
A i^oil sSaoJooad 

nv. dft^d^Ff BsowEddft^i^dAii^dao djsfdad drada 
do tfj»^(ij^fd^a(rto dOfdOtJo rsf^ 

fiM. odida ai^itoiadddao OfdodaianJOs^oSja a « ^dad 

d^ojl *^ai1^^i?^a^a B I fj^ddo 
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d5^&ti ^o^fes^i tpi ~ 

nt. iftt^ijiioa^ rt^cs srso^oiJOtK JSsiftt 

fl.^cdja ;^oci;ijr1t3iF cAiirt^taoo • 

^ IJ 

0(7. I ^0 n sinio 

rff'. ES^acd^^ ^K^^oLo ?:nidt:j^ ^2t^sf:4o3jftf^ 

u 1 tf 

JO. dSfoo uv^otSdd i^odc :£^^ido^i;^c^Fd)d4l^F(d lefi^o 
tj^o 5rt(i ^c^o dac^dj^ |,F 

jn. rfoSrldal^ (^F?Jt)jjrt^o ^datlr ^s^dcsso frsiinf^o 
tlntd^e^iiO^ojaFO 

jj. ^cdaav^^do n daadf^odo uiSa^;tid{ddaeja 
djnad ^oi^^duortii^ 

J&.. dada^otj^c^Qda JiiodJifddnfiia^dAoda tfd£od)^F 
siijiiao praatcSad^j^^F dJsdadOo 

jv. do ddda^^^^oda iSdcrl'^^do « 4o n dad 

oSjs^^^^dj^fdd ^doiaa docisaiS^ 

JM. d^t>o ^E:ti)ai^!jr1;^F&ciddcido dadoiaddarS4^ 
ddididt^ffjO II ^ n Ji^rsi 

JL. «)0 ddda^do^^j^^da^o dfdatjoOgd^rddA^dati^oSa 
d^dncda ddacbao ^fT5dod{do na 

j£,. cs^do'^ono ddi£fddt£,&dan?dao&o^ 
^dodiafd4)|^dad,dij^ ^ 

M. dot^dao dnAcjo it ^hdao djati^d^daod trsdodd4.;^t 
a)^C u A dJS’^do^n ^ dd 9^^ 

jT. ojjaA^dcdJ^rvdi^^da ^ja^a^rd^^a^Ft^dadodatac^ 
ddad^fgtdio ^cd^dodd do 

ft.0. etdddtd^Duaijldfitr^^Fddo vnddo « do n 
dace g js^ A oda ^ t4 
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(1) ^ i> 4 iB 

XJ- ^^adnt^f^ d^s^(_dn(? ^?) 

^i^?) (tSja ? B ?) oiifJjjS 3trf 

djatK 

&,v. i ^ I tfy^^&dddiz^d 

od^o 

Sw». t^s^ddoidd^^o dd^^^do ^ b 

dddfdo ^d4>t^ 

tx, ictboj^ ^trsd^tioA di^^dada^ 
o^«dd>^oi^ ^dp^bdoG^ddcoddo 

£i^. ^ud^^ecStd(iAi?*'ddrd4d^dd)o 
d^otfid^o m^dQ n 

jutj. d^jj, d^d^jd dod^dort^ Fvnd^li3 !*C3 ^^f 

ddr Qu^o^oiifs do^d^cs 

a.r. d 4e^&di^^ ^td4id^o^a's»d d^v^df&cdjo' ^(d) 

ve. ob d^dtdf^di^r rrs^ciii? o^ddi^d^^dj^dGo ^djs^rdi 

d^t3^c£Jnra)\ 

VO- d^f fdd)%djark (?) {79«d3ddi^^t^^B^^ 

VJ. da^dri^olnod^ sd^dodid^d^ d^od) ij%tUdAodJ 

tiocid^^ t 

VK. ^ jjBl!3td«J%o 

Ud d^d^Ft 

vv. o^dc9 dd^d^d^^dp d^d^ts-^di^d^d^u^ 

d^^o i;!d^Fd3o 


„ m 


vfc.- ^(Sjjiii^^o «c!?ifdrfrt ^-i&ntrtns©^ jSo^ 

v£.. *52,^d3riJO ^jaocidjffi^sr^^d 

*i^ tf g ^ fii 

vef- I ^TB^^tOdiO 

3j*i^^to!ja?t;t*l!^* I sJffsF^tsio tpajii 

VF- zrB^r^(0(33,tjSjBflSjat^cdja! i 

«o. dJiV I asi?Sii^*5io3^o* 

Bin. o33J^<diJ%ai^5:^i?A&i^ig^jfeicra|!^o B 

^OrfJJf T^»^0 11 

ttri 

J«.. 4<|{d=i4r^*tdroi5i4jj Dt?rs^r8S(j&creai 

tjv. 3;s{)dfl^aB^F&3do^OnJodiiiai^f da Afifrf^a^ tidied 

XM. «5oirf!fcioti4,dsdJ|,(rtB>iJ«0')43 4 ^^^ 

Qd3(3 


Trimslaiion 


A bow to Siva joined with poww wd giving auspicJousitesfi. a bow to 
Parvori and a bow to Ganapatl who is ready at all actions. 


Haill While Kandbaraja was ruling Banavfise 12000, Kuridharij^ 
the great tributary, lion to the proud enemy, who was a to the 
elephants In the form of the nmltltiides of enemna in the Ki^om ot 
Jayasimhadeva. the glorious Jagadekamalla, the asylum of all the worlds. 
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the lord of the eartli. the great lord of lord*, the great holy, iJie uffron 
work (0 the me* gf Satylirii) a. and the ornament of the CliSluJcyaa The 
brave VidyidW (Kundhotaja) did not allow the circle of Idnga to excel 
an suf|)ms him in brave dcedii he alone Via$a warrior champion amottg 
the ^eat tnbutarfca welWfaposcd, and for hia emperor expended the 
kingdom as far as the elephants in the quarters along with ha fame, 

Kundharija who was the protector of the firm Laxmi of the kingdom* of 
CJolas and OiiJutyas, who was a thunderbolt to the race of the Koalas, 
who was the destroyer of Lomjtka, who was an adament to Garfara, who 
was the destructive thunderbolt to the Cholas, who was annihilator of 
l.fi€ Idnsdotn qf iVtalayiAf m^kes up his mind to grant Muggsn, to pacify 
the ani^r of the sage, and to drive away the lord of Kinyakubja to 
mountains Himya (probably Vitdbya)* 

The beaubful, virhjousp full-moon faced ^ Jayabbe the daughter of 
Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajairwlla and the wife of 
Kuiidharajai was very famom. 

Was it that the ladiest daied at the beauty« chonnSf charily and grant p( 
Jogaladevip and wishing to equal her gave the same charitable gifts, were 
burn Itlce beri slept in the same craddle of her, and observed the same 
vow*? 

While the great lady was ruling at Ajjadi 

Brave ^Qdraka the direct incarnation of the former ^tidTaka, voliantt 
t he pith of the desire-yielding heavenly tree, the support of poets, versifiers, 
du^utants and eloquent speakers, become famouSp 

IS^al shall I call the valour, and the heaps of wealth of the great 
charitable person who was a shelter to a friend to one who sought his 
sheller, to one who helped him with money, to one who was with him, 
and to those who are virtuotii like a mango tree growing on the way in a 
forest and bearing fruit and like the use of river water^ 

Being a chaste wife to that jewd of men. 

On this earth ^is gem of w^oman by her beauty and virtues was famous 
being called Savitn of the earthi the second Gauri the shining chaste 
lady* Sita bom in the KaJi ogej the direct goddess of virtues, and 
Arundhali. 

Sideva« bom of the couple as if he were the advent of their merits, a 
charitable, a valorous* truthful* a disputatioijs person was the very god 
on the face of the earth. 
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BanavAsi^dcja it tke body ami aouE skinjug wkh tkc pomp of t!S)00 
Tht maJiitenaj>c<! of thi$ country is by him and 
him alone and not by others. 

Having sUuehtered one and all that took away the grants in Malaya 
countryp obtained possession of the cotmtry by the valour of his arms, 
when the kings of Malaya being panic stricken gave it over^ When Sii 
Kimadfva m whom all ihe virtues take resort, and who was a gem to the 
dJgojtaries, read in H&malambi Samvatsara 921 of the Sake era that 
Sakadiva was the chief of Ajjddi be began the constructiona of the temple 
of Rudra. 

Not minding to prdse liers and avaricious menp the cows and foxes m 
the form of human beings and those have not had the kindness to raise up 
the maimed, praise Sahadeva the tmthfu), the giver and protccter of 
the learned and who is shining with pomp. 

His brother is Rlchamalla famous for hii viitui^, the lover of victory 
and fame, an enemy to the surpassing enemy, and an enemy to thew going 
by the wrong path. 

People on the earth say that E^chamalEa is like God SahkarB, to the 
enemies and reJatives he ia like Indra, to those who seek his shelter he 
is Mice the desire-^yiclding tree come down to the earth from heaven and to 
the ruling king he ia Like the philosopher's stone attained. 

Shut up ! Don^t praise the miUcy ocean that has given out salt, poison, 
wine, etc. Is not the temple built by Richamalla superior to ocean? 

Having given over to his brother Rachamalla whose unbearable prowess 
WHS brought on by tuck» the rule of Ajja^i, Sahodeva honoured by the 
king accepted the life of a aetp at Banavisi, 

Hail I On the auspicious day of the summer sobtice of SiddhiithI 941 
of the &ilca era, the glorious jegabbarasi the wife of Kundhorija gave at 
the request of Rachomalla, the heardman, to Saksdeve^ora with salutations 
a black soil 6 mattars of royal measure, red soil 300 mattars, one poddy 
land 50 matters, one garden for voluntary service. This setti of the 
province Sahadevayya fixed red stones round hi a temple, for the repairs 
of creaks, etc. granted 74 matters of red soil. 

The rruintdners of this grant wdl attain inerting prosperity, strength, 
long life and healths 

The usual curses and bluings. 

Kandarpa it tht poet who composed the poems in the inscription. 
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No. 8 

Ko^r iiucriptioD of the time of Moyoravanuma H 
The Inscription Is in front of the Martentfe^vari tempJe at Kojilr, a 
mile from the Raitisay Station, fCarDigl, Dharwar District. Deciphered 
hy Messrs. G. Bcngert and S. M. Karajgit and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Ttxt 

j. xidsia s^¥^^o£»J^iVA^^^o 

a). edJ9td3^s^aD<>de:X);d>dnijt 

t.. ^^or( SDsiAjat^^crttXtj^iasJ riid^ 

t., ^addci dja^o ^j> ^?) ^4df^d:i td^dfno 

r^sfdts^ t^fdo 

tr. asoudar^do Sfdtdjitr^djrf A»tftfiF33 

do tS^ds^ndo sid 

T. dodoes^ n^dn dcqp^d u’scoie^jf^d^ ^Cod^id 

no. d^ttntr^Gd^FO ddrdj^jn^^jDc^ddo ^tnddddo 
{TBd^o riDd^kdrrtV^ou 

nn. d^ott^(oi> f,^4j>f^dot3d od^o€o?^radg^ 

xndo ^doiTsd^oii 

r\». dd^jkc^dcEio diodo ^fdsS*' 

3?5F 

rx~ t)ov^48aoat4dE3t!^^Fg d^ddiOtddoo 
aid a tt I 

nv. ^^ijdi^dd^d^ifd^jc^dotStd^dss^aiin^cd^^xtAifu 
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rw. oTBKado^o 

iJcn^A«««^!i 

r^L. OBtsa^Ji ? jJtraoije9;^*,?r^trads»o rirf^itSjs 

m.. »El63^tafJ5,dic& sJrtsSdrtOJi Offra 

^igScs 

otf, li^rt^jttaostsdJB^ Odrfsijai^ 

f!?', OTtJortfTssJj^SJst^o^sS^ «S^)do^ u35S(sJi?) M^sra^iio 
^tscJ 

jn. ^jasifi^iOrt aio^ai^credis rii^i^Eio (?) 

jj. ijfsfiS*' rfCoi3«i>ji^o tSjaSj^d ^js 

ji,, II g^d 

jv. i;r3dc0dflt (^5it ?) (jJ ?) 

jM. t i^^F«4^iii;ii^ 

j*.‘ ^h» rtjn^Qji ?Jo^^ 

dd 

dot^a^ eu^G^cdaea :<093,^oi)d^tJOTa^dQo^( 

jtj. i3cdn^F^(^?) ia(dd«i?oii iJj»:^jad 

(3«di^F 

•f, gjtdiS*" oatirtadadiddi ip^o^^^drdoo ri^r (sf) fida 

fco. ?S^j^drtodi u^tfiso MO#t6d!)>J0 docra;t^do 

g^f!. ddadO*" fSl^d Eti^acWa dtrUajd^jafacB^o ddad ddd 

kj. daaTif^efiio ijado^dddi »?*>. do^dd*, 

kk. di?^^|di ^Ooiid^ddc dotJ&OfSrtrt tsi^dcdjs^ddi^d^ 
riS 6-7 
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No. 9 


Fort Huigal Lucriptioa of Toila 11 

The inscription is before the temple of Mamti, pojmlirZy known u 
Havstli Henuman, on the right side of the road leading to the Helckote. 
Hangal, Oharwar District. Deciphered and translated 1^ Prof, 1C G. 
Kundangar. 


Text 

jiti 

. tr^t^deao i 

a,. citijd £)tiod) 

a 

^traoudo SwiiSufl 

M. ;5iJj,i doiirijwadt^ iSjw^dacd^edjdo Wei 

4^ddt^do soido 

t. idii;!s#f^d dd^w&do I i^)rtdjotd;fl(cio i ddo 

t)o?^dc9o T^sln 

i 

t. a Jidi^ g ^td:isf^Bnd3odt}t^do I 

dtddi^di 

er, tj^FJ*ddj4d3o wj^odtJjjif^dodao j^ua) 
afJcii sra^jd^^aJdjjradajajd 

VMjSodi d d ;^od^dd 

^4 

.aradiorit^disid wdtd> ddddaadsSiA^ritst 

nn. .^dj rre^di dcdid.da„„,.„d3«>d*5,M. 

d.hd. 

'tsta* 
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ru. sioairJ^F.jSjaa «4sqStnti!Fi tsz^i 

Ok. ia65*ci *!o tiijoa rtaSodi jidirfd*© 

docjo jsti 

ov. rfja^dA^il tSjiu ricii svdoJj. 

^SS^oJi ^i^osii iv'rt 

rm. .i^oU ^oii nw wsirteja ii!ii;Js>j.„.rtadijsd 

«90 .. 

Ok. ^(^rdo tSdi^r ;d£>,. 

rf_d4j5«^el»J,f' 

t 

ot. d^do lai^ qtdijf .iJori (Srfd&jiJj 

os, ..i' rttad.wi^.ois sSeic&j 

or. d tJ. 

oEeaa .o?i 

JO. .J,.flflK'#.cEiU stti. 

JO. . « s 4 j _ .*-^^1 . 

jj. .SdiJ^F ta?^„. oSjj^wji.^ 

jk. AznOXddi^F ^^dagj^iSja^o St^dexiout^o dDl5^rt(at>) 

t«o.„....rlortdj ^0 

jv. ..ddtSad) ^do rfjsirf 

rV^dckO t;^d).. 

>«• ,...„.,rt«dddj s^idcsfeoJatioo. 

jL. .j^ojiew.oSU«w i32,djE9do iraddii 

mjO........ ddKJdd,...t 

j£., dods^o dkA sadJ d^i^odoio di^o i ddr 

ridd^tS.,„„„oia4 
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Tfmdatiofi 

14. Hail I Wkile the victorious reign of the glorioud Tribhi^aii<^ 
mfllladfivfl—the asylum of all the tifuversep the favourite of the world, the 
great lord of lords* the supreme lord, the most worshipful onCp the gtory 
of the family of Satyi jraysp the ornament of the Cbaluki'^iis—was flourishiiLg 
with perpetual increase so as to endure as Jong as the moon, the sun and 
the stars might Ust, the dependent on his lotus-feet. 

5-8. Hail I Whife the glorious mahimandalesvara Tailapod^va who 
had attained pancha maKs4abcla and the title MahaTTUindal^ara the 
supreme lord of Banavasi the best of cities, he who had acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti Madhuk^vara, he who had the perfume 
of musk, he who was endowed with al] the excellences such as » . . . 

namet etc. was governing BanavSsi 12,000 and HanumgaJ 500 with the 
ownership external and internal income and obeisance^ 

9-12. Gave to . * . . pandiis with the pouring of water for 
the giving of food to asccttca and for the offering of eatables to deities 

... * near HSnumgal—Aynfiru on the sixth day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra in Plava SamvaisarA, the 45th year of the glorious 
Qialukya Vikrama varsha. 

J3-I4, Land grant of 25 hambas on the stream * * . . by 

. . . « Setti* and 25 kambas in the Southern valley, 

14-17 , Garden of 15 kam1>Bs Wer dow-n the Bamntisetti 

tank on the east^ on the north and west .... the village boundary 

. . * * of Malla .five hundred and sixty-eight 

* . * * This grant was made to supply sandal wood and burning 
incense* and to supply clothes and loin doth to asceiicsp and it will be 
mainUiincd by ... . 

!8. . . . . grant will be maintained by .... 

19-22. From ihe tax on popper at .... on every one hundred 
bags, * . , * on every ono hundred bogs and at 55 on every 

one hundred bags of salt granted to god * . . . of Hanumgal 500, 

one part to god .... one part to god .... and one part 

to god ^ . 

23-25. Those who maintain this grant without any breach will attain 
the merit of giving away one thousand cows along with gold hoofs and 
horns to Brahmins and ascetics at Kurukshetra* Varanasi. Pfay&ga* die. 

25-26. Those w^ho take away this gift {will incur the sin of the murder 
of) so many cowa arjd BrahTuinsat Kurukshetra. \^raiiA£i , . , . 

27. He who takes away the gift land granted by himself or by another 
will be bom a worm in , , * for sixty thousand yotra. 
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No. 50 

Kapp«le-bhavi lascription 

Tlic imaiption is iised « a stepping-stone at the Ksppale-hhavi* 
Halekote, Hingal. Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. 
K. G« Kundangar, 

Text 

4 .. 

L. vv^cdi n„„^ortdct)[Jdorij 

___iiori 

;S^rt 

r. ^Sic^Aadc i4^q'5Jj(i^rtOc)§S^j$3 tJirsU 

CO. Qf^o J^Ssid 

no. dJatptredao usrfottdJdaoiwadsSsS^F 

t;Jj4d£»o ddiFS^iAodiF ^^AtFJiTOO irajrBt^3to^ 

(\s. eiJj«do?w5iJ5^J»5fj(Ori J*ot^tJSOshifts 

jjsiidtiDiArsdEao e^dstiir^i^dEao djsifjard^drie^o 

r».. ddra^Ft^o rtc^..t4SS?ui 

jjddtJddi. 

ov. .^daa?Jtw54ia35ic^iir50dJ»doe {rse^ortcti^^aid 

dyjjdJJtStSjiitSSiJjs&^S^oiiCa idoiijad.djij 

OM- ,...,.„^^eSwi w^^t^i^ddddfiod .. 

dddoft d^dortoJj^ 

r*., .dd-F^rs^dDaRddJtft di,c£JJo ddda ^di^otiwrt 

d^tJ dtdtJ.. 

ftt. ddd ffStJO^tiF *S®® 

it^Cko si»dt>3 . 
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rxf. ;Sid uEin«» 

iii^;3^^d!3dd #fla^o . 

rfl*. .. .....^^0 t-Od 

3j^ ?i)j3(ij^. . ai^^ddSrfQo. 

JO- . dodXjA «o I dj.irfiCd3 rf>gin)t:oF?Ji34rtf" . 

^d^ccS^d ifoo^o rtgo^o #o^o 

jn. .„,:Sj)dr{eo^p#i ^OsQ^oda^o 

^oJmo . ,..)i!i^FiJ5?J iJos^dnaft 

Jt3. . do ^^iLdiS^d 35^(icrs«rsoS^Fd3gj ^a&d^d 

iSrfd ^«od^F t3^^0 

cdoo 

Ji.. . ..ti?oi5dO.,..!C^5S4q!FO W«i^djdddO ^iJ*’#„..,„. 

sii^ 

j^. djc^4d^do ff3V7jOTitii^drfg^)pd^tio sbrftj^F .. 

qS^ti$ (ddod^rtdActi^F 

daddiis^^ra^fotjo ^tioiio Sjs . ....wdo 

Ti^t^Ucma^o ddrt^odido rSes^^^ ddEV^rl 

dij^iSotido dd^D^^ddo f\Odor^F 

iijj^o i^otjJdoeddo d^a^dx(^. . 

Jt . ^Jda^^d^Tibdo is^wdSedd 

?ddi daidodip^s^d&o c^t^oi^ 

jfs. ds^^dddA^tio dddcd^^*aci&iddoD ig^dd 

ddodfE^ojodd^o dd^^^d^sDddcsQii^io&igbF uatiif^ 

jF. d> ddddtJ ... Jto^stp^dtw tj^hd^dddd 

^dc^do dotjie^3i^di3ddJ!?^fi 

Q'3 Z3^ 


-S«. 




HO. 


ojiFdgfs sFsdididoadiJdd ^stiodt^r ipos^i^Ftfe 
do^a dwrtTjjjdOBTjddJiri #* 4 , rt^ diSj?i ^0 
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o difioiis k&t rfijjdoj. 

dj^dfdddd #ca) 

udr!t)jo 

SwJ.^^3 dJStiSd J^d^^dcSdd 

n^jsS^. bScowo rig 

VO ts 

SA- .dijicitw ^oSa iadew.#c5a 

ddadua.tfci^ ijdrioa doia 

Kv, .Ji*3j dofilri:^ddidOri eldoo udrtwa.. 

.........dri 

Su«* ....ridadua ^“deaa dda^ jo » ^^d^dddort 


ddCo iodejao ddua dda^oj.io 

SLt. doa rida^dOc!oya jirij^d. fraoSaddao ereddri 


dorffT^daddao ^daaaa ^drtdao.. 

£,£.. ^tdaB^ouadrt^dcns?9cri^rda^ a^darii.doa^ddd 

dj3d 3fuFdda3^^n 

rtg 

sja. % VO «d«5tj?da daj»d«)a dat^owd *j^td,tfcJ rfcba 
jotf&a ^Ori ridadiaa udrie^a ^o 

. 

ii,F. j^dd^oSa 'a^Jijdai] da^o ^oiaadri^dddd 4^Fd dt 
s^dgd ta^qi^e^d^dddd ^r^risSaao 
ddtfd^ddd 

VO. dT^d^aao dS^ifoda iSedd ;Q^ddaao #HQodd^ 

ia^s^«?.fldriE9 u...,dd dDddi^d ddd ^Sdc^dao 

^i^Cjl 

vn. f^ridodd^ tfjsdrradae^o ^fdas^otwOrt^dd 

waodar mdad4,doadddd jp^oa^dFrio 

djad 

vj. rtg ddajdoijj^ MOOrt 65t*crad tS^^rioJa 

^dd 9^da^diSdd7^dc^^(ri^F' r(.h dead 

ddd 


V i 3 5-.e 
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d3<5^od3ii ;^^d^di5»®fc;ii ^ 
vv. 


T’f'onjfflffon 

On Tu^dAy the - . * day of the dark half of Jye^hfha Oiiiie) Vlr^hi 
Samvatsera. the 44th year of Chalukya Tribhuvamiimlta^Sva. 

While king Tatlopadeva was ruling at hi* capital in happy and pleasant 
convcrsab'on, Tailapadeva the rnahlrriaji^alKvara, who had attained, 
pahchamahi^bda, the supreme Jqtk! of the best of ddes Banavtsi* who 
had obtained favour of JayanU-madhuhelvara, who had the fragrsmce of 
musk, who was born of the three-eyed, who was at the head of eighty-four 
tow'ns. who had on eye on the forehead, who had four arniSt 
who had undertaken the horse-fiacnScc famous ip the world, who vra* 
charming on account of the prowess of tying an elephant in rut to the 
marble pillar fixed on the top of the Himalaya mountains, who was an 
ornament to the race of the great Kid^ba king and emperor 
Mayuravaimma^ wdio was producing the sound of the great kettle-dmipt 
who had the powerful and shining lion on the hanrter marked v^ith a 
monkeyi w^ho has given in charity gold to beggars, who was the cause of 
Victory on battie-fields» who was an ornament to the Kadambas, w^ho was 
an enemy to the opponents, who was the stin with his valour, and who had 
conquered the inimical heroes of the tribuLanes, 

The dcpendenl on his lotus feet having requeited Tallahadiva 

and having obtained permiaaion for the grant, granted a piece of land free 
from all sorts of taxation to Vama^kti Panditadeva washing his feet and 
pouring water. Here are given the boundaries and the area of tha grant 
lands, 

Bhimsetti with the permission of Tailahadeva granted 
these piece* of land free from all taxations to Vamc^varadevap the 
preceptor of tha holy place of Cod TambulMvaradeva with the usual 
pouring of water after washing his feet, 

(The second portion of the fnscnpllon from line 23 » , . 

While Tribhuvanamalla Bi}jaiiiid^a with all bia praisewoTtby titles 
was ruling with on entertainment of happy conversation, Bijjanadeva, 
who had attained pancHamahasabdap who wo* tbe MaKSinandalravaFai 
who was the great lord of the best of the cities Kalan^apura, who had 
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hU b*nn€f dccoraled witk golden , . . ^ i who had the honour of 
sounding drums and 4amara» who was the sun to the lotus-like of the 
Kakchuryaa, who was terrific al the battle - • ; * who was the sun to 
the heroes, who Was like the brd of Lunb in his valour^ who was the 
brother to other ladies, who was a hero in (dMiroying) the hlU-fo^, who 
was like a lion in (destroying) the elephants in the form of enemies, who 
had attained {supernatural) power peculiar to Saturday, 

The dependent on hU lotua-lilte feet, Kasapayya Niyalca and EnU 
Niyaka of the family of Dakatasa joining hands with the prominent jjeople 

and the village accountants or dcrin granted lands free from all tarpon to 

VSmaiakti-panditadevB. the Acharya of the holy place of Tambulige^vara, 
after washing his feet and pouri ng water, for the NaivSdya to Bagiivaradeva, 
and to give food to ascetics. This was done in the proiumity of Rajaguru- 
devarasa. 

(The boundaries of the grant lands follow hereafter.) 


No. 11 

Dyamava Temple Viragal of Taila H 

The viragal is in front of DySmava temple, Halek^te. ffengal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered by Messia. C. Bengeri and S. M. Kaiajgi and 
translated by FVof. K, G. Kundangar. 

Text 

^0 ^rtF^Fr3ci5fj. 

Trandaiion 

Hail I Taila Niga, the brother-in-law and commander-Jn-chieJ of 
Teilapa-d^va with all the gnealnew and praises of bards, died having 
succe^ed in turning back the cows captured and , fighting 

a great battle-sblp- 


No. 12 

Tarakisvara Temple Viragal of the Time of Mbyuravamiiua in 

The viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple. Fort, HangaJ, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 
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Text 

o. af^^srarf^Eb^o tjiid a;^?^ 

siortc?^ a ^&Esoi^ ^ja^r^cd)^ uaj*^ 

ijjjdd9frE(5fc?fo rfajtfts siioEi^^o ?5{i5Glti 

rtisj^tra^itfd a8o:ia^33^^ij..*M^(i *i.^d 

a^ qiddiO ^IgjOiaribj^sJoijj^dd.^dri^^63**d 

daesS^d...^rtdti.dddqlj?^ 

V. Ijjd diJ^Fdso ^rtJss^ ddrio&aod a^CrtOc&aiSa ^adj al3, 

rfe^o ^cj^5bt|^ido^ tfjsdaojStjdoolo;!^ Qcajafl 
Odo iSwow 

«. djjHriaei^odao tiddo dcsdori oo^ts*^^ 

dati>da doridodo^^ ?>o«Tsadij^odj drta.<Jja^ 

.dd'^owtS. 

L. araod B^a^djao ..eiiSduodn a8wi#dudiot3 ^d 

^..dcadiSjFtijsfleJ#.odi 

. 

t. ooidodj tsoUri 

.. A. .. ^u%i . . 

4 * » I ■ « f ^ ^ i f . « * ■ 4 « 

tf* .. 


Trariilatim 

Hail i Saurinayya-milr^’ Nayab* who bad placed hij lohisdib fool 
on the heoda of the multitudes of al! idnp. 

At the request of the tributary Maaana, who was the (matron and tuperior 
Nftyab, Basava of great proweaa, for the protection of the titles of tht boy 
bng Hemma mounted hia horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 
cavalry of Trilapa. Basava drove away the beslegera with great vehemencer 
Etrttck to drive away the enemy, being angry conquered some of thentt 
and cut them into halves. 

Brightening up the heavens with his presence ond not desiring to stay 
hercp he went away to heaven accompanied by the heavenly damsels* 
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No. r3 

Kappale-tliavi Vingol of Knina*deva 

The viragal is lo the weal of the KappalB-bhav!, Halekote, Hingat, 
Dharwar District. Deciphered by Messrs. C. Bengeri and S. M. Kamjgi 
and translated by Prof. KL G. Kundangar. 

Text 

o, FncraoiiWtj 

sStii 3 

j, ^s^*a « ftfltjiisradJiodi ds^dxSdJ^dtJtaofJj^ 

^tsii.. 

1 .. fgaoi^FOEiodcrsBia^sJiiiri . .^^od^o a^ftaoilijfracio 

titcdio 

V. tSU^ doddiwidi^ dotsi 

daod^t^d 

ri^c 

t- eJ*d5i)(«5Jrtaapj^^3 ej^jrUejitdsSti 

ds 8ti ara d d ? 0 w 5> STB ta dre sJ d rt ho iS 

0^3 ddo. 

t. ^doti ^jti^dai^dJ5»^Fod5foo frfdd^dcdd^o dJiFi^dio 
iP(^d(^ri4^^tQiJSbo 

f. t(!itmt)ipt!i>d^j3a$>»d ^Ort^otfiif tradidtdtiJidi iB^d^o 

d:iSi)do o? 

oo, 'c^oi^aJii^sWf!i ddaBSddeSjjgiddtaoi^tio 

no. dftd. 

d^»ip d&SFS^rtdi dcra^sjidjoi 
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03- 1^0 u drasSj^^J^^d aotitasSt^a,,,, 

cx^ ji ....iiadj^odio^riOa^^d 

^oioi>6^d^d 

^God^DTfv^d?3^Q 

7ifciSrJ^i?^o3^a^ n (SifS €tj^S tJ 

oM. ?5>^orlfr3,,,,,,,,..,,irei§o3^ ^iidri d*i 

FfioWaitdn 

On Monday the fifth day of the dark fortnight of VajA&lcha Sobha (na) 
kritu Samvataara the second year of Som^vaiadcva^ TribhuvanamalZa 
N&rSya^, the glodous Chaluk>'a emperor» 

While Soyya the son of the cammander-in^hjeft the pros* 
peroufi .... iiirya, having ob^ned posisession of Hanungal« 
and having encamped near Naiidana^ was fighdng (with the enemy)^ the 
(elephant) goad to heroes. 

Hail I While Kmnadevaiasa was mllng happily at hi$ capita] H^ungaip 
KSmadevarasa^ the MahS-man^Icivani W^ho had attained pancha-mahi-^ 
^bdaf the supreme !ord of Banavasi the best of eidcs, who bad obtained 
favour of Madhukeivara of Jayaiiti^ who w^as great on account of bia enter* 
pKses, who has the fragrance of musk, who had taken possession of eighty- 
four cities, born of earth {under the favour) of Harap who had an eye on 
the forehead, vrho bad four arms, who was shining with hts banner on 
w^hich w^as displayed a monkey* who had an emblem of a pow^erfiil lion, 
who was the sun to the lotus of the moe of the Kadambas^ who was tcniflc 
at the battle-field, w^ho w^as like God VUh^u to the demoni in the form 
of the proud tributaries, who wa$ like Cod MahBvata to Madaoa in the 
form of the tributary in the (western) ghauts, who was like the lord of 
(leyIon (RSvaria) in valour, who w^aa like Vainateya (Gartida) to the 
serpent G in the form of the inimical tributaries, and wbo was by the power 
of his arras tike Bhima. 

The dependent on his Ictus feet, . * . . who wus a spear to 
pierce the heads of the malicious Nayakast who was a lord praised by the 
people, who had a monkey on his head, showed his valour thus— 

Moving on all sides on the battle-held, making pools of blood, died 
bravely. Then he sported with tbe heavenly damsels. 
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All the heavenly damsels gathered together, caught hold of him lovingly 

and carried him to heaven saying. “This lathe son of Viyu. is beautihd, 

brave and a cK&inpioTi+ 

With rictory ta obtained wealth, and with death are obtained h»veti]y 
dams^ .... Why worry about death on the battle-field? 


No, 14 

Tarakesvara Temple Vitagai of the Time of Kima^deva 

The viragal U at the TarabEivaia temple. Fort. Hongal. Dharwar District. 
Deciphered and traiwlated hy Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Ttit 

n. .ssid AjiQoiioTl^ wiJ?ioJa 

j, 9^;S55Bft 

STS.,...,,,........ 

8,. . A aJ30tS?jQ . ^ i 

itdri. 

M. dj ^6ff^O5>j3nidd?jiE^^0 aJjjdo&a*» 

t, wd^ tSow^ofc^yoEiiSso ddrts^o 
.on ©lii 

t. rtaDiija^dtiji...^rttJt^^F 

udsod^j^c^rtdftd.da^o.... 

tf- ....d„„ca.„,Drid ..do- 

ti7lja.,,.,..w®t5Bd4rtd dOeSsiois 

f-. ..oife.. 


no. 
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nn. 


fl5. ... 

m- odi sracra.do.if ^^^nOOilowao.^ 

TranslatiQn 

. , t . ma S&ham of sreat valour wai famoui on account of hla 
father Kambaya Sahanit on account of h» mother HolJiyarhgane, on 
account of his brother'io'Iaw fGunbaya Midhava Soharil, on account 
of hts brother, the lord Laxmana and on account of , , , » , the 
(elephant) goad to the wamora. 

Being bom thus and being the abode of fame. 

When Icing Kali Kala invaded the countries of the proud inimical 
tributaries one after another for the conquest of all the quarters, 
he immediately followed (the Kali Kola king) to take pouesaion of the 
goddess of victoiry who had follow'cd another .... 


No. 15 

Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of Kamanlcva 

The viragal is at the Tarakeivara temple, Fort, Hangaf, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K, G. Kundangar. 

Texl 

n. tio^ sfrt 

». ^ad^t^ozf ^d>t^orve^ ^;dort r&dou 

d;jid rfjs^Foti ddjJ 
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csci^oii^^ 

t. jiiaiTioiijp a^(cJiSjatf^ crat^oi^eda^i 

aid I 

tf. dAd^tjt (3?;ioifJjo jiaiDd(#i*^T#d3C;itdJa^Fod«tiO 

T. dddid ^^oda djswdi5i(^FOiio d„„d i d^cdi 

^odo.«.,...,d3i^t)..„.,..oiid rtoUw nTn#o 

no. *30(isi^dc!oii..,„...rt,„„.„„„>*d,,..„. ,,?ki^d 
ijoa^dJcSdoodcto^. 

nn. ....,.cJitfd«cJod dja^tfd.,,... 

rj. VBdjcSt. 

ssddodJ » nSjidjJdTO wo5,^d((dd)iliJ. 

nsi.. sjuodi..„4ty daSrt .... 

nv. naric tSAfd^£S...t«dnoirad.d...d^ 

..d3da.,_.....djaodJ 

fw. ...... 

m.. lidsiso dra 

dida,.._ditnCi .rid.do Cjsad 

ni. JiOciiJO 5Jai.„7jadtn:oioi:iJj33oiao..lai.. 

djaduo ^sdiv (5^...,,, 1^*5,. 

o^dadri dft. 

7* rsni/oJion 

I. A bow to Ssmbbur wJio is Jidomcd with a chinuua in the form of 
the moon that kisses his lofty head, and who is the prime pillar at the 
building of the city of the three worlds. 

2-7. While the hero Kamdevarasa—who had attained pancha-mahi- 
iabda. and the title MahS-nunuJaleivarB, the supreme lord of Banavisi 
t15S-9 
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the best of dbes, be who had acquired the excellent favour of the god 
Jayanti'MadbukEsvara, be who had the perfume of rnusb* he who 
preskled over eighty-four cities bom of the earth, he who had an 
eye m fus forehead, he who had four nxim^ he who po&s^aed the 
zK>ble Signet of a bon which was inadle resplendent by the banner of 
the chief of monkeys^ he who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of 
Maydravanna, he who was the desire-yieldiiig gem to (good) men, he who 
was emincfit for his enterprises, he who the very pleasing Vasantap 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants^ he who was the sun to the lotus 
of the family of the Kadainbas, be who was terrific in battles, he who 
was Bhima in respect of the power of his arrm, be who was VainatSya 
(the Icing of birds) to the serpents of the intoxicated tributaries, he who 
was speaking the truth and truth only^ he who vi^as the adamantine 
rampart to those who seek hti shelter^ was governing at his capital of 
H&numgal with the recreation of pleasing conversation, the dependent 
on his lotus feet Sihaniditya* 

ft-I L The great horseman, the sun . , , . . terrific at the batlle- 
heldi the head piercing spear to the malicious (tributaries), the neck 
ft rangier of . . . ^ » the desire-yielding gem to hit family, « » . . 

t2« Kimadlva. On (Tues)day the . . « « day of the second 

fortnight of Paushya in Nala Samvatsara of Viknurta varshs, . . . . 
the glorious .... 

(3. .... champion of constancy . . , , 

14* Dacoits having scaled the house with rope ladders . . * . 
15* *.***...*** , 

t6. Having fought overcame the danger * . * . 

17* Attained prosperity and the heavenly damsels * * . * 

No* 16 

Hwgal Viragal of Kama-^evo 

This viragal is on the left side of the road leading to the Tarakiivara 
temple at Hsngal. Dharw^ar District* Deciphered and iranalatcd by 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Ti^t 
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fifiv^ijiijjici titJiiUiJ^c 
jSSiaU'&tSfllO^jJ^al UQ^Ci^JS^i io^ 

er&o^iio sJioiijidrfsiiF doscoiudd^iiiri ai^Ftt?Jt3o«’ajiit5 ssiS 
:Sd?j3ioiM^ fUiti*, 

s^Forfo ^rftS^iicdo ;^Dd30tiv?^ 

jfoys^so *lit D^jJtoiidio ^d4jjf3li,or( ddfTirti sj^iiTad 

rsdjiStsSdd^y SE^diorlg^dsfajlfl^^j d^aJsSo 
^q5^»^Jifiiao o^t|0 M aJdj^tUs^ta JJDalcB's 

0^5S4&?d(SiJ5dJ9a3^4i*. 

dJBs^Fod^io ^dsJ^tiod^c dit^Dil s^idriodyd^^oijd’jjtj 

.dots Jirasita i^tii(cii>5Jjodod5<i s-a^t^oditJiiodo 

..a^Fodo ^m^tSodidriarfc!. 

ilnt^ tSoa^^tS .dJ^dcn 

H^^^i^i?i^a^a ys^sStS.(i^Jiod^dd djorid^^d 

dody ^6J^DJJjii1^^^^^^^^3td^ 5ss?l:0ri|jwcdy dy>^w tfjO 

rt(acij3^4 O(dot&u>^ a^d4at^^diOeiflC'& oii 

.st^tSd.^a?ii^ioiod<li ^ii ^o44<(?) *^4 

t^{d^ j^^sJvdMo,,,...^d,,,.,,^t^rf.,.. 

dfl*di cr^o i>aid5i^e4!3oi»5^ IjBSjo drt)ilJs?«id%d{dt^o<Aft 
II do II !di|,&dJ diddidtadfs?*’I s^arfdd 

ddio I ti^eJjO(dfcO(siiOi 5i4.dSud oJa. 

tJiinidoii i#odii 

^Ei^o.....ratioaadiddt dd?ii 


TTomlatian 

A l>ow to Sambhut tic< Haii! While (the clet>hanit) goad to waittofi 
KimadSvarwa was reigning with an entertainment of happy and ple^nt 
Conversation at his capitd H&numgah iCidevarasa who had attained 
Paiichamahaiabda. who was a niahfi-niandA|fi*''ata* '*'ho was the tuprenw 
lord of the best of cities BanavUsi, who had obtained the favour of Jayanli 
Mfldhulcesvera, who had the fragrance of musfc, who was at the head of 
eighty-four towns born of earth (with the favour of) Hara, who had an 
eye on the forehead, who had four arins, who was shining with a banner 
on which was displayed the mark of a monkey, who had an emblem of 
a lion, who was the sun to the sky in the form of the line of Mayi^varma, 
the desire-yielding jewel to the mcndicantj, who was powe^l in enter- 
pHscs, who was entertaining himself in sweet talk and singing, who was 
the aun to the race of the Kidambas, who was terrific in haltlcs. who was 
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Bi BKima in the power of who was n Cani^a to the serpents in the 
iotm of his enemie&, who was Ridheya (Karna) in tmthfiiln«si. who wa* 
povverful in enterpn$ei and who was an odaroantine rampart to thoic 
w'ho sought hia shelter* 

The dependent on hU btus^like feet; 

On Tuesday the , * - * day of the dark half of Aivtja of Nala 
Samvataara S&haniditya .... the sun to the lotuS'like race 
of « . , ^ , who was Leiritk at the battlei who a head piercing 
»harp spear to the malicious SiKarns. and who w'as a Garuda to the 
serpentfi in the form of Sihanifip the enemy of the Sihanis, who was a 
sun to the soldiers besieging a fortp who was a shelter to the good, 
who w^as a dcsLre-yteldtng tree in hb race* who a Sodntka 
in hb battle with the tributaries, and who was born of the race of Pafta- 
S&bani . ^ . 

While the glorious Hoysaja Ballola-dSvat having come to HinuiivgaL 
and having encamped at Muttata-Keregeri. was fighting ha^ng march^ 
hb forces of elephants* 

The valour of ... . S&ha.riJ ts described ibua ^ 

Having fought on all aides of the battle-&eldp having spilt blood 
profusely on all sldts, and having eidiibitod the pomp of hb valour and 
the position of Sahnnb, he died becoming the sweetheart of the heavenly 
damseb. 

Wealth and splendour are obtained %vith success in war and heavenly 
damsels with death ; * ^ ^ why^ therefore, worry about the 

death on the bottle-fietd ? 


No. n 

Tamlcesvara Temple Inscription of Toyima-deva or Taila I 

The inscription is on the pedestal of llie pillar (right side) on the way 
lo the Navaranga of the Tarakeivara temple* Hingdp Dharwar District. 
Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S* M* Karajgi and translated by 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar* 

Text 

Ajjf (?sr3 ? 

^5 ?) oil ?) (Jtrf debsSd zfsn ^ 
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ot»rt>da esiidf 

4(j dtsJdi t3jisiv7*€nioi^ 

(ilfs?Ww rT^d ds^r?®qQlCi 

lio di5ig^d3snc!5 BdiSti^dfifsie 

o-3«^a ;5t^od>c aG^ ( OT ? ^?)dd ^(dirf^Q 

iuica a535facrt«/ la^t^diStdEniff^oiiF sz/s?^d5eSdo 
(Stdo^iff^eiiF do^i^ijasltszitijCG aOoSi ^rttSdio rijs&do 
rt^iO ^tdadfTsOdii^^so «DTrt^dd JjesJi^^riStS^dSt^d aiff^od-JF 

treKrtida asSiFsf^jSf^idic ^doi30rt|i ;itdo«rio 

cL>»^ts*ioridiq iS^ado^oiJ di3GB«jJort*o ^^ynnito^ 
rttijo tPUfld di3S^t!;iqrt^io l^DriJin^ W) ?) 
i^^jsd iiid<f?*odiJ50 iisf<c«Ld atdif^odff^o ^otjErs'.d 
^3od;t>o tFEdci cdJT^iiif^^csdtiio tscddflccSi ^ijiT^odsiaci ?ids 
rtioaodi i; ( b ?) yi^TTSddOO lj(b?)W3jff^ 

ddio 

esijtJUtrt^ i(ti:!re?%3db5^^r\ tS^j&dJv^odsSi aidd^- atiorti# 

Translatim 

On Thwrsday the 5lh day of the bright half ai Ftlguna of Vifcari 
Samvalsara. the 5tK year of the brave and gloriou# emperor of the 
Ksdainha race Sovideva, the elephant goad to the warriors. 

When the royal preceptor An»rcivara-J€vB the worshipper of the 
glorious (god) Nalcsvara granted permanertt maintenance to 
Bommagaunda, the prosperous lord of the country and the $un to the 
lorda. to the god, th* store of brightness, and the famous one in the village 
of Caudakeri, and to Piriya Bommagaunda. 

Bommagaunda built a city there only having given the auspicious rice 
of worship to Amardvaradfiva and joining hands with VagKvaradeva 
the worshipper of ChlltkifesvaradEva of the ancient city of Kingal, 
Chandrahhushanadeva the worshipper of BillE^va^adcvB. 

Bommagaunda obtained the maintenance of the rillage-htiadmamhip 
of Anebila along with its eight sorts of rights of enjoyment and ownership 
in the presence of Vinmasalrtideva. the royal preceptor and the preceptor 
of the glorious Nagarfivara of BanhSpura the oldral city, the worthies 
of Narcyangal, the worthies of Nirali, the worthies of Be|uvaritl. the 
worthies of Bclugali. the worthies of AlQr. Yamagaurida of Hlrimalfiyi, 
Bharata-gaunda of Baltlra. Vimgaunda of Dholsvara. Chennagaui^ of 
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HaniirtB. Yakkamagaun^fl of Kaila-gau^ of Andanige. ail tka 

people and pitiukarf of Nidugundi and of Anebala. 

No. 18 

Madhava Image Inscription 

The iriatripttoii}» on the pedestal of the image at the Midhava temple, 
Hingal, Dlu^'ar District. Dedphered and translated by Prof. fC. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

Sl. tkt no ^ dSt^d 

K. (^a) d i,f 

Transtation 

May victory attend I May great ausplciousnees attend on the flower 
pedestal of the Image of the Midhava, caused to be made on the lOth 
day of the bright fortnight of Vai^kha of the Vihhava the 7lst (probably) 
year 1 


No. 19 

Hav^ Inscription of Taila II 

The inscription is at the Siddheivara temple at HivEri, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered by Mr. S. M. Karajgi and translated by the Mysore 
Archaeological Department, 

Text 

n, idgf^otS do^iffcidad i i,jtfjst^ijrtas 

.s. cdt^rldo rsdjic^Qo ;s?dd i 

i^aadfdnrTpr^qjFd^o i tatdai. 

a.. ddlbo , Ssddditi 

I i^d dd 
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V. odwii^oi fTs I lidjiiod i 

diiocd^o £)csoj<i 

L. djostoeistilpcrec dddJid^ri d^^riJ^;^fc3^c^f si«^ 

19? 

«, tfiT^VtJtso i9^diF 4si€jn^^% iSedd 

aKOiiCrStjj 

T. ^Oc)tp;^c^^sit^FdjD^«J5tioOT,dFS?do wdo 

"* d3^d jJdRu^dtitO H ^11 35tJE?dc3f^:44ai< dJ^dJodfl 
jjid iotd^Cnf? I I rf *rstJd 

iJ?^wo 

rsQ. ddotJ^J^tjjdssc t;aijaorl|j?dd3 

jSeJo ridi I ^1^4 tJOc8 

no. t 1 dotJdioysdtjj 

di^eiT? ij^cd4t^4 I 4a 

nj. j;tjiisdt7?^ci!jd sjoijia^ dd^^do ri^ts 

I do 

n^. do^iido 

tfiaijjjFKO ttriC^as^JE^dJra 

nv, odi^etB^ar^rfo bdidl^^ota^dao^iaid do 

^ii^ioTi^odwd, didrtts 

OM. d^a^d^Sadj^tpind^ ^douz^^d^QiajtddddF d)se?d4&;{ 

I d 

Ok. rao idjF^^ojjrjii^FtsStsa irsaireiifiw^ql^c: doDts 

rfjsfi dj?^Ji«*.ort 

nt. da^qsFTaoddo jJdidttfi4aff?d«o ^da (ti ?) tJO?d4i*a 
dratfjsF^jdrtodc ^ 

Off. y»ijdJ?®?FOcio i »i-i|ijt3t« 

!ddtJi#?J?d4 ^d>^dLfo 
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:^clCk;> d Q e:? ^ 0 ^ d) 

^!V3 t 
I :^Fi^tag,0 

jB^. . ,1 Dcs^^ddo 3il^^j1i(tji( 

d(doi^fr3ai3^fij...,......,.OBt:^ i 

jsi. ^ed^J^odd;dd;ddtS4a ud[d4jpfdd iSi^^foi^ 
^2^AFd^oaD4^da^ I 

t^dtde iptiddA^ 

■ f. I do;if^dj3ddOJfd d;4jt^rl^or3d&3{iotffnd$F 

jtf. 

jT. F^tx^ddcdd^ ji)a)do??i3;d9^dd^ 

dd^ro 

VO. V njsiicJ ^dFd^£3aiT|jiidn'^4 « i:^ n wCdO fns^t 
vjdrd^o 

Translatioa 

Line 11 /nMCotrjsn to s^ SanAhi ,—^Salutation to ^mbhu, who tt 
beautiFul with the fty>Bap that is the moon kisalng hu lofty head and who 
it the foundadon'pillar of the city of the ttiple world. 

Lines I'3! /noocotion to god SiJdhta>ata of iht villose PSvara 
(Hauerf).—May god SiddhBvara, beloved of Plrvatl and whose lotus 
feet are adorn^ with the heads of the chiefs of gods bowing before 
them, beneficently grant, at all timet, the desires of the four hundred 
good Brahmans who are the lords of the village Rlvaie, 
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Lines 34; Inoocalioa to god Indreivara.—May god Iidre^veia whose 
nednr-likc feet are worahipp^ by gode. demons, men, VJdyidWas, and 
lOnnanis confer «11 happiness on the Four Hundred. 

Lines 5-6: 6-9; Profse and 7r(fci of Chalukl/a Samesvara.— 
King SomeSt-ara, an orrament to the illustrious ^lufcya mce l»re the 
earth with valour as an ornament to his victorious arms: Be Jt well; 
While a refuge to all the worlds, favourite of fortune and earth, ronhiri- 
jidhirija, patamfcSvara, parama-bhattsralai (chief lord), ornament to the 
family of SatySiraya, jev^el of the Chalulcyas. the illustrious ^ajna- 
cKalcravarti (the all-lmowing emperor) BhuK Wmalladtva’s victonous 
kingdom was pro^iering to endure as long as moon, sun and stars last t 

Lines 9-20 : Praise ®id (fifes of Kadamba kfng foifapodeiVT, ruitr of 
the ktttsdams Bantwase, Santatige and Panwigal,—A def^dent on his 
lotus feet, an ofnament to the family sprung from god Siva and earth 
(see E. C. VIII Shikarpur 117). a Hon to brave and haughty enemies, a 
crest-jewel to the assemblage of kings, beautiful with the crest of the 
monkey, and brilliant on account of various flags, an ornament to Kadamba 
family, lover of the damsel virtory. king Tailapadeva prospered praised 
by the whole earth. Be it well; While the ohtaincr of the band of hve 
instruments, mahwmndalesvara, lord of the eicellent city of Baimvasi, 
obtainer of boons from the god MadhukeAvara of Jayanti (another name 
of the town BanavSsi)* having a natural fragance of musk, bom from 
Siva and earth, ruler over ftf cities and having an eye on forehead and 
four arma (or consecrator of gods Siva and Vishnu in M dlies), engaged 
in the pe^rmance of 18 world-famous horse-sacrifices, glorious on 
account of tutting elephants tied to posts of crystal set up on the top of 
the Himalaya mountains, an ornament to the race of Kadamba emperor 
MayOravarmma. having a musical instrument permatti sounded before Kim. 
having the monkey flag and lofty lion crest, bestower of gold to suppli¬ 
cants, ever victorious in battle, ornament to Kadambas, champion over 
opponents, a sun in brilliance, Vk-orshipper of the feet of the illustrious 
Tribhuvanamallodcva, desUoyer of hostile forces, possessed of all these 
and other titles, the illuslrioua Taflapadeva ruled over Vanavase 
Twelve-thousand, SantaligenS^ Thousand and Panungal Five- 
hundred (provinces) in hereditary succession from his grandfather and 
father :— 

Lines 20-26: Praix and liiUs of Pervade and fCearq/'o, on 

oiScer o/oBloirts and Ketanattaka, watkaveggade. (a rmwr o^feer of owfojm). 
dependent of ipng Tm/opa.—The chief minister of the mighty Tailapadeva 
is the virtuous Perggadc Nagadeva. The chief of customs under him 
is the pure-minded lord Keilriia. Well-«rscd in righteousness, and 
T155—10 
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surrounded by the trvef-spreading creeper of their fame they dtitin- 
guiahed themselves iri the world , . . . The leamed Ksjji^ja 
prospered along with the virtuous stmka-veggadc (an ofhcer of 
customs) KStaiuynka, feared by the earth. Be It well. While possessed 
of these attributes, the illustrious perggade Nagsdevayyaniyaka was 
enjoying by the order of long TaJlapadtvorasa. supreme authoHty 
over pdjuhJta (major tolls), vadd*^ivula (chief toils?) and A/r^odc 
(a kind of Ux called also bilkode in some tnscriptbns cp. Shikarpur 104 
E. C VIII) in Banavase-nSd in heridtlary succosion t— 

Lines 26-30: Praix oj T'en^anadu.—In this earth surrounded by 
numberless islands and seas, Kuhtata (province) deserves honour by 
the whole world. An onuiment to Kuiitala land is TeukanSd, dear to 
the supplicants, free h’om harm, full of beautiful temples, and surrounded 
by groves beautiful with lotuses in ponds. To the east and south of that 
village—The writer .... Four Hundred. (Here the text of 
the inscription as sent to this office stops abruptly, the stone being 
mutilated.) 


No. 20 

Ral^alli Inscription of Simghaiia 

The inscription is on a pillar in the Kadambejvara temple at Rattihalji, 
Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof, K. G. Kundangar. 

Tat 

do^ tf. n 

j. do^o 

}). tJoda^orl^D(fiali»di9 

slddi^^i;) 

L, n c?tidr^o ;it«adod{d 

' e.. t^do fTSjj^Sido ud^d^o 



tr. wo;iJO 

r. d^o{5?i;daio a^a a^\rt^^jjrfo«jaj^rfie5^ql?l 

dd^ao I 

oo. d u iJjso^c* adieorta^o ^^io^oia^^olao 

do^ 

on. d rtoi^i53dESd> d3'*fi^o=rfti ar3dd:4r 

05 . do dda?a9^Ai)fddoi^ oSjad^uod^^eSodjaa^d 

nst. 5i9?ja tjJASiTBr^iija^Js » ^tp^do tf0t®d„,.sjrbC9 

£9^4 

nv. oioddtt dJdsSi^ adn^tpcdi d'*'* 

dor^djs^^td 

CM, rtd djt^afid/d^oj oi^do dddi^ ds^Uido ddiid 
}nEjv90^E^<^ 

oL. dod^d^ ajdiFoui!ji^d«d d^u^jsodoijd rtoddnT^qrid 
« 

oz.. sddu rt^i^Qj) dt^d dbdiciaolodd II i^dbd 

tptdraod 

Otf. d^ioSa^d d^^^ddo v^o fi^^ddd^^t^dj^vi^dad^d 

or. ^oo B Boy5do diodd ^dorlDod 

40. odw>diiS9S»3tdi5^F wdtfoi^frsdJi^jcdi ^p^ddoiodd# 
^1 snddi^ilot.} 

40. ^^0 i?.atd tAto don^dcdoat ddod) 

^d^d) s^zrs 

44. d5iS^d tj^aodidj^o i d^F (V^ndod^ 

a«o07iodd<^<d 

4&.. «;^d ’^3 OH ^desdo^d^adod^ ^odciS{^dd( 

dI5^Fdoc^d^^d 

jv. o^rtoj;^ddi di«diBDBd(di^F rtnJjiCdB dgotoo a^d^ 
wj^tfdodoi^jj <P^rs 
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►SjsB^ n »,t i? Jf B 

*i., dfidQrt i;r3c;9^i^tfo tijsa 

^Alij ^1? 

(On the lower pert of the SAine pllkr.) 

0 . cipsarfti 6todJ tfflcrfj #?fl ^?to^ow<oiJsft ^o vo ^do 
t5(£(^do 

j. dix^^qrs^o tfdcsd e)\d^ da^d 

a.? 

».. ^ i3cdt>i! litd^^oii^xlodj^dd djs^d tfd 

snddA 

V. od^rr^dcsdodi d^Adon'sddtdd rst^oiat^d) ijratn^ 
i^i^d dJ^d#A 

M. dddi daO^i;! dtdort d)Add d^ddcb^o 

udd 

t- t» JU!:|^AOrt dA(d dc^oc&:to ddideji diirj^ 

dd^do 

&. do ^jidm sSAdJ^Sd^k dd^dfs udrl» tfAt^Ud d^^ 
dAOdd ^A{d 

V, dddAq^Ud ^d^odo udrtv^ ^dodt^ddedd . 

dA^o drt 

f, dAfd aSi^^oci^o ^di^odo udrttA 

d^^dAOd^ d» 

no. rtort cEAtd dn^OeSao ddadeaa yjS^^OoSa aEAUdod 
daA 

on. dtja dartOoia alno^odo iodoa da^da ddda ^ouo 
frao^di 

oj. dafivatiaFd dtdd dadd da^ 
dua tiC^d da^ t»o 

c*,- da dtda ds^ daAd^o *>( rtd^wdBF3dtf 

dag^'sql dfdoA 
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nv* 






ot. 


ocf. 


nr. 


-50t 




zSc^d 




^jsiiSdo.*..drt. 

* 


^ uiBOtJrid^ Q^cd^rt litst-odo 


?iort.^aiDort i3fl w|,«S i^t^o.^tort 

f34 ^fSc£) ^ 


;tjsii rrawrreca ^AeOao 
rfji^pdoi^ortd«) 

....d ^!o.„.6^^?)..„^ila*:^^^ jra&d ^sos^do tSu^!^ 
rfi^siao sraCrfiiitiJ 

_ _ (Soil ]^i!od5 CJl>^557)t>eS(Aj»?!iJF 

?R|jjfoSj3t;ii ^«5io I ciVtraa^Jl^i},FSiiS»^«* 

eid^^o lido n 


T ranslaticn 


I A bow to Sambbu wbo is adorned with a ChSmara in the form oi 
the moon that tUsea h« lofty head, and who » the prinie-pillar at the 
building of the Gty of the three worlds. 

2-4. Ariyaimdla became the prime minister of the relgni^ emperor 
Sirnghanaraya who was a moon to the ocean of tiw family of the YJdavas, 
and who was the enemy to the family of Kldambas. 

4^. That pre-eminent Malk the store of purity and the meritorioiM 
person, was bora of Ariya Bamma just as KrUhnu was boro m the Yadu 
family. 

6-8. Worshipful Honna-Bamma, the master of morels, Bhudam. 
Khy&tiridwn and Adiajayya were eons bora to him and his wife KHjave. 

B-9. Of them Honna-Bamma. professing himself to he the 
the devotees of God 5iva was, with the favour of ... . IVMmatha. 
giving munificent donations to poets^ di$ptitantd, eloquent speakers and 

venifiers. ' 
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10^13^ Who on tho face of this earth wilt eqijji} in splendour Honna-^ 
Bamma. who po$sii$ses in him something more thim the w'ozth ol the 
title of the emperor of Konkana^ who it the great prince merchant^ the 
champion elephants, who takes delight in giving alms, who is the very bet 
at the lotus of the feet of Sankara, who bears frateimt relations with other 
and who is always free from every sort of doubli. 

13-16* Hia minirter (he famous Alavsyya ipares the enemy that seeks 
his protection with a fear on the batde-hdd ; lofmcnls the others who do 
not yield j pursuing enslavcfi them and xhm defeats the army of his eneinies 
on the face of the earth « . , . 

{7^ The prowess of hb * . * * Cuhhtya Kaln may thus be 
depicted * 

(7*19. This famous Cubbiya IGla dil^eru in attending to religious 
observances was bom of Ml|ave, awe-mspiririg on account of her virtues 
and morality« ddJeate In her body and looking to tbc welfare of beings. 

19'2)* He bang sueb^ while ddng Us duty m a tM-collector requested 
Morujavideva in connection with his gifts. The prowess of this sage 
may be painted thus:— 

20*22. Pajple are eulogising Mtirijlvi-deva as a man free from stn^ 
as a devotee of Sambhii, as a conqueror of anger« as a raan. w^eli^verfcd in 
aU the lar^ and as a riian endowed with the powers of curse and favour. 

22-S, Hail I Let great auspidousness attend on the gift of eleven 
Qn figures) 11 .... Su granted by Gubbiya Kallaya with the 

usual libation of water Having vroshed the feet of . * . . 
MCru^videva to maintain everlasting lump and sandal (with) incantations 
to Kadamb^vara on Samkramiiria day falling on the day of the lunJU- 
eclipse on iHe t3tb day of the bright fortnight of Ashsdha in VilamU 
Samvachbara the ll6Ut year of the ^aka era. 

26. The southern piece of land granted with the (ibation of water to 
Cod Kadamb^vara , . . ^ 

(The lower portion of the xiuoiption on the same pillar) 

1. 40 Ka (Kambiin —area) of land from Us own enjoyment gift below 
the Barbers" tank (to) Kadajmbiivara ^ , 

2-4» HaiS t Chi Sunday the day of the solar eclipse the new moon day 
of th^ of Filguna Himatarnii Samvosfcsara, the famous finance 

® . r washed the feet of MCimiavidfva. granted with the libation of 

1*^ MaUinitha of Agniyamatba (hiatha^Schoo!). ‘ 
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5-n. Two tnattan to God MaUitiAtlia; fmir nuttars to llie west of 
the tnink-roail to Siddhagiri and to the north of the thtee tefnarind tree* : 
one metliir at the north-v^t angle of Hougere and to the cost of 
Mogganahalla; one mattafa to the north ol baaadS (Jain temple) landt 
to the south of the trunk road leading to the temple and the pond of ^ 
Kadambe^vara and to the north of land reserved for day feast* ; and two* 
matters and forty Kambaa to the south of the land of Magan. to the east 
of Brahmapuri-Und. and to the west of the trunk road leading to Magari. 

12*13. The School-hoax of Cod Mallikinuna twenty-one cubits in 
that very place atboans hoax one, and loadSi^ Wfocfe thirty, 

13*16. When Sarina-Mahadeva-ntyaka was ruling Banavlsi 12,000, 
he with the libation of water and with all oherunce granted to God Siva 
free (from all taxation) an everlasting lamp, sandal for the auspiaous 
worship and food of the said God. 

17-19. 

20-21. Of the two, gift and protection, the Utter is supenor to the 
fnimer. Heaven is attained from gift, hut from protection ia attained 
the eternal position. 


No. 21 

Kadaroli Insciiption of Giilialla-<liv« III 

Hie inscription is embedded in a wall at KAdarotl, BeJgaum District. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. fC. G. Kundangar. 

7«# 

do t^l^ddo (tf) 

V. do tS(>dao7jji{!d£0 sia 

t. ^^E|^^lS!ijatdoog,dF»^dourio 
cj, sdidaoiid 
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r* 

no. 

m* 

03- 

nv* 

OL. 

OL. 

fviS, 

ftf". 

30. 

3n. 

33. 

3V* 

334 * 

3L- 

3L. 

35;^ 


GDK^d^ ^ 

d i^jidtJdSdi^F^l*^ i3|^^«p^F?jdd30 

a^dao D-st^ortoSc^oJj^itfjjAdfti^ 3is|^ 
ddd^dtasiri^^ 3id^cpri^ dorid:^ 

.ti ....^J1>.^tdj^aredatt^^fiSjd 

.i ,,.,0 iJritt OKQiaOTi^iJiJiAjY^t;^ 

^ij’j^(^^rf(^F;iJs;l;iro^ioi3^i#Fffi!dotJdo v^ddd^ 

..„„J ....oJj ....«!jaf„..... i,«siiw|jt» 

..o^riirawd js^^ois jiosS^iJidiTs 

...vsddrf^oii * .'aoicd^ 

li trsdijijd dfdc.Ddrtodj . 

c6i.^.n2,d;ide#„„„., dd *io dd 

_ _j Bid..,,,,,, ^.,..odjuo ^izrsOfc 


T ranJathn 

1-7. Hail! WJiHe the vlctonoui reign of glorious Trlbhuyimainilla 
the osylum oF aII the worid^p the lord of the earthi the greet king of bngjp 
the supreme lord, the most worshipfut one, the glo^ of the line of 
S^I^reya, the ornament of the Chilukyaa—was flourbhing with per¬ 
petual increase so as to endure as tong as the moon, the sun and the 
stars might last, 

7-13. Hail 1 While the glorious MahS-mandalciwa, the dependent 
on his lotus feet GovaladSva, —who had atuined pancha mahaiabda. who 
was a Mahimandal^™™* who was the great lord of the best of cities 
Banavasi, who was glorious on the surface of all the kingdoms, was ruling 
In his capital PaliMke l2,fKJ0 with the recreation of pleasing conversation. 
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14-21. H^il 1 WKile the vblorteus reign of the gloriotw Mahiman^*- 
l^vara. the depencjent on hU lolut feel .... deva who had 
attained paiwha-mahl-^bda, who wm Mihaman^feivara. the ^eal 
lord of the best of cities by name Gspakaj, the head of the circle 
of tributaries of the emperor Cuba {la^deva}. .... who had 
obtained the favour of a boon from Padinavati .... was flounching 
at Kidarovalii with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the mo<Hi, 
the sun and the stars might last. 

21-25. (HailO On .... of the dark half of FaKguna) of 
BahudhSnj-a SaakVatsara. the 23rd year of the glorious Chslukya Vikrama 
era waa granted at the hands of .... of Kadaravalli a me« of 
paddy land .... 

26. The grant will be mamtalned by ... . 


No. 22 


Qrlim Inscription of the time of Jayakesi H 

The inscription is on a panel of the time of Jajaksli II found at Orlun. 
Salsctte, Goa. by Rev. H. Hcras, S.J.: now in the Museum of the 
ItMlian Historical Research Institute. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, 

Tcrf 

o. jioiifsld SO. dsirdio 

j, .ifiodd 

St. afioci ...taeJa fl7)0 

rronsfdti'on 

In (Vi)l£iri Samvaisara. the 36ih year of the reign of Jayakai. Hatiha|a 
fought and died attaining success for toll. 

No. 23 

Prince of Wales' Museum Inscriptioii of Jayakeii lH 

The Inscription is in the Gallery of Inscriptions of the Prince of Wales* 
Museum of Western India. Bombay. The place of origin is not known. 
Deciphered and translated by Mr. B. C. S. Sharma. 

Ti55-n 
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Tfit 

rt, siotfitf wi(tl)rf 

i:bj3U^o9;al^!dot^:i i 

j. J>3tA1^o^ ^0,ijiti ^sint djsf (y'J rsd 

K* dAtb (?) d-f^^dflido J^craSrfo to ^ra^SJsaa jiijai^rfi h 

6;73di II 

V. ;ds'E:drt3?i;i 

cni»o siddofi^do 3jd^> 

M. w^^if^«^F5J?}jo wxdJ^^o8( 

ddsiio tn^^?^^d)r5itic 

L. iS?dd 

cdtid^d^t^o 

i. ^dOi^dJJsJEijaitid^^r s^doudo JiJai?^o^q!■^ 

d^j3((^)dfia 

sr. adsj^iwdii i[jQid^ 

ee^dijj daa^diod^fd^do 

r. ddos^t^da ^csu«) ;:i(desod#;i 

dj #jaod» uo ijJ^ji/jdsjdo d3i|,fii^afi 4aS, 

no* ^dsiid^&o doiirt 34?^?ff^Xd3(}b#^^djSJi^d3J^o 
Ajadoli ^edta^j«d3 :^3ja 

on. ^O^IfS &^JijcSaO ODS^O /^dii^EWSl OTldjSfCi 

rtf. ^trfJ3do(6,)^ 

droied siiJtt^ira^dft)4s^^?jSj^do 

n#.. tffddo t;ifla.'sdo tsoijrftidfdoivin^, jJofcftoiiii 
dow ^0^ 4- * 

nv. 5jdi<#W|.d3^ cf^b^tio ^HrrEoaf^jbd 

Jtjmdo t 

rsi. d(wH (ji) w?i5T4o«?id3?j-j,o 

tdOj,^j0W3tJ3 «rto 
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rt. Ji... .. ii (?) 

sLrfs tjod„„3i6 crseo sldfiod*iort!^oio&o 

1^^SJ^^i rfrar^^if^d si?ersoswtai^ort?rt#(?) ^trio vd 
otf, do ff^dow 'I rf^rtorratt^ lio^ ^ijiddri*s^ 

nr. sut^ste^sidsio ^t#ei 

t^a^^trdddd Krto dJsS? 

JO. di^ej>i6^f^?f II ■BO* ^jjrti^FdiSd iSt#tid?d5r5i?^ 
fcrt^dtT^^Jsreii5io#c|Ej)iS tt ^^.rita'sn 

jn. tf&iis ?reiS ?Sjari*sstajci> i^d^oiaf Afl?(fa4so 

^ri djsdidrfjatiji'# da^is^ort Bv 

jj. ta^^djd iSod djos^ jss® yniolio 

djpiJjjdjirJ,F^ wbs^FpJiJ^^dficdp^ n 

js^. d^dn^didarffdaidrci d>EiidJS!!^rt,!Stidortfo urtdj^C 
rftrti(?)^iazldds dJi^dJsrJ^F<j5<> c^rtOo fSf'i 

jv. a&^daB^didddo ^orrsdBtotiOrt^tts^rtaoa 

jj^dj sidjFrEWdtdfto ^odao ddiilj(r3< n 

JM, 4<fAja^^jaod^oa dDoiaa^dtrs dOtitddaoda 
d^ tjifl ^^^Ja^^d Of'S icria d^adi^S^o 

3i.. doddt^dja^d ;3jat{b^o d^da :fda%(F 

dJSfS udo^da^dvaeada^ n Bodf^rtl^rrlo 

ji.. i3firl|,Frto ^iJoiJahdF d«a)tif^?radjj^rt iadoda dai^^.aSa 
u-^dcerd^acJcdii n d^i^dd^^acda ijafo 

jtf. ydgai^a ^r^rv^^ori^ tp-^daod i»sd!S<^dr\d^FdAod^ 
^*#Aoddols<a ^adandr^Aoddo ditdda^d^dAO 

jr. (djiScdjsiAodStfas^a ^AtS^odeian BawadsSrt^adij 
dnoddoSA^Aod o^taallA^caioddA^Q 

i,Q. rkfl (?) II t.,d)idd^.odaiadao&?7adad^Ad^^ 

ddcu^vaddn^nadd^AOij^^ ;^o 
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stn. if otoJiirfiSoodafiKthS IsfoUff^sd wodd 

ifAOQodi tadddiTOiJl^ dj»iS^d 

fcj. d d ij)(oyd 

^ourtgrtfodo Jb'&ddoj^ ^^f^oJji 

u.- ^do5s«gq i3^di^d3iBb|[,oJ^)FO o ddsiiT^io siredd 
5E,Fdd dfo^5,fd dojSd^di^d ^^r^ditcda 

tv. t8d3d/T^rdodfioO(45»do ?JJd^*fl*ij5tEj*fartF<5otdoij ^ 
dr^ toaodas^rd iTsrii?io 

t)i- rtdirtio n odsiijjiojarfj 

tt- ^>^^^^^^^rt^F^JSjjFflC^t^30 ?!l5[,Sjsedi 

doR^{?) d ^^sifdTTCgjd 

ti.. i dOfddao ET^^od^d4aiJart,rto(c%)doo a^a^idjo 

tu. rFSC^odits dfdd tiu dd^;!Tiin5;TSiaddi!iJdi 

i,fdad?reoodort,3^®do ^ ^ 

tr. dcdi ^SpE^Fdd^oiusdjadoJi ^dJiaidia^tidodVfi^ 
i^Fdio dd?rsE3ci(M sSiw^dtJoirongiF iJ^rreodoij 

VO.. iJadiosj ^cSrtda dn (?) a^si^jJdioii ddjsaSo 

ri<^ ^^oijew B^ffoiio tfjjojfc e ^cfirtf^d dfdd wrt 
tjlftfrt dortijljstrt 

vn. ii ffji^ i^isdaoiodd!! ^«odajrt dod 

^do vjtftf Jlodocraociinn ^(TEdow^iesuv 

vj. &d{d di^rd ru^oJi Tcs^fodii^ PCod^dd i; 

no tfu^p^oiji® dowdies ^ ^ 

vt- dodi ^i^iiiti diae^tsjJorttf^ ^jat^ ^csJ^Jivi 
aaooii ddidBj ^Kc^^f ^ooia tFcOiolodtoj 

w. JidF^dii^ xldF *n^do»iida5n diidoUi dtjSd 

^tfcdi^a^oj ^cja fifddaj&i^Stij Aeia ««« 
t&flVd ^ 

w, diddidcdjah djsaddo ds^r a^^dCffsdaiin di0B^« 
^ort* djatjjjd) H e if^t^de^F^idido 
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vt. drill riotSijl^rtdoioliiCo ilaCw4c5i<eot3i 

dj5djsai^des>^ rfjJcio ddd 

Vi. tfAp tsiida^rt^oJiio *5W35iirtfloii *djati,stj^r!T7i 
urtoiiida qldJ/tJtE^F dJsU iSE^^, 

tati 

vtf. F 0 S 30 dioiisio Jdr^diFsisfs^dr&wsiiis tifi 

dd^^^riSioiTOOrtfli^ if^FiJifjJd ao 

^4 i 

«-. dirt rfdifl, adadatJc^sn)(Jdfti#i Ai%^A^o '^rtj 

^n^^^srt'}Ji^^l attJdu* 

jjo. d^OfRirt ^^(jjSrerd(o)d(fS)»o'»fidC^saFftOoiji4 

tfitJuArfrtadtcj sss^iiJA ii aci^x i 

xn. ^od N t^n^qdcda 

ddrdidrt wcdado dja?F,...dDod?^od^ 

ata. ^dda dtdiJi^F^clft .i £Hcri?r^i{!di 3di3 

txja(d) 

30^. ^’d:i.pu;3cfirt^d^ II 4 rad 

diJ^F 

MV. . ddoDiS oSjs^iI ri^rti#?>cd{Jj» h iJddio 

diSio^a? p d^dd^r di^dj^o 

Tramlatitm 

Unes 1-3. Well, salutation to that Santbhu who is beautiful on 
account of the fan-likc moon Idssing the head aloft; to the pillar of 
commeivcetrient of the chy of the Triloltas, I salute God Satlaiiva who is 
ever free, who is the very essence of those hymns and letters which 
arc the ocean of learning. A bow to Siva. 

Lines 4-7, While Tribhuvanamalla Chalulcya (with the usual lit lea) 
was ruling the kingdom of the worldt his dependerit. 

Lines b-l I . Vfra Jayaklji-cleva, the strong arm of the Kadambas, the 
lord of the city of Banavasi, the obtainer of the five great musical instm- 
menu, the great mandalevara, was oiling in happiness from his capital 
Goa, the konkana district 400 and Halasige 12,000, putting down the 
wicked and protecting the virtuous. 
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Unes 1 (- (3, _ May Cod Keiava wto i$ immensely happy on account of 
having Laluhmj by hit tide And , . . . grant all the \vishes of kins 
Jayakiji. 

Linn J3-J5. The world calls this Iting J^kSai, a moon to the ocean the 
JCndamba family, the great grandeon of the pure Chi|ukyas. and his fame 
known all over the world, one who has acquired the kingdom of enemy 
kings, with a host of needy people seeking the shelter of hu generosity, 
and one who has in life accomplished the ideal of the s&cred sdencei like 
that of Menu, 

Lines t&’ISt . , , . He ejetends piotecHon to him who approaches 
the King with the try, " 0 King, protect me I *’ Ardently devoted to the 
worship of Siva is this King of the Kfidambas. 

Lines 18-20, The world sayi of him that he constantly worships Sri 
SaptokoHivara who is the First Cause, Beginningless, who has the 
Daughter of the Mountain by his side, and Gangs and the moon on his 
head, and he obtains from Him boons both high and low. 

Line 20. To describe Halasige-nad which is glorious and ruled by 
Jekesi, 

Lines 21-23. The whole land of Halosige sparkles, is an ornament of 
the entire world, and can, with its leaves and creepers, palms, mango 
trees, citron trees, ponds adorned with vast clusters of lotuses, streams 
and torrents, sandy banks and parks outside towns, be compared to tf 
Nandano gardens of beoi en. 

Lines ^-24, That ^rt of the earth is wealthy and beautiful for having 
been replete with cities and villages, hamlets and market-towns t with 
people in the towns always laughing and sight-seeing, singing and 
playing; and with beautiful and W'dl ornamented courtesans. 

Lines 23-26, A stream lost itself in the limpid vraters of a pool and 
flowed on ; feeding on its water grew, heavy with fruits and leaves hiding 
the sky, creels, banana plants, betel plants, ooooanut palm, citron, 
sug^cjme, and so on; wi^ all these, that part of the earth had produced, 
for iu inhabitants, perennial spring. 

Line 27, To describe Eleya Purbba|l[ in this Halosigc-niu^ which was 
the home of so much plenitude and prosperity, 

27-^. In a garden an oreca palm inclined to a side from the 
weight of its fruits; here others looked level (with the ground) on 
account of the fruits crammed on them; there, a tree had shot its 
tendrils out in all directions; elsewhere tender bunches of pods decked 
other trees. 
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Lines 30-32. The leafy creeper had ipread from tree tn tree atid 
spread darkneM underneath. Wandering in that darlmes* one lost hk 
way and reached the enclosure. Hearing hb cry for help, cJ^ed afar by 
the wind, the gardener came, cut down the leaves and in a derisive attthide 
led Kim out. 

lines 32-33. With arable land, plots of castor plants, canab on one 
aide, and rice fields, the whole place, the great Eleya Purvadavallt looks lite 
a crown of gold. 

Lines 33-35. May the scKolan the world oyer always praise the 
celebrated two hundred Brahmins of □eya Purvalli who are well-versed in 
the sacred sciences, masters of the severd Vedas, expe^ in the arguments 
of logic, comparable in their generosity to the celestbl tree. 

Lines 35-41. Well, the two hundred Mahajan^ of the ancient Eleya 
Purvadavalli who adhere to the pious practice of self-eontTol. dlKiptine, 
etc., devoted to learning and its practical application, always occupied with 
the sii Karmas, whose body b purified by the bath taken at the conclusion 
of the (?) seven Soma sacrifice, who are the devout followers of the 
32,000 conventions, men carrying out their prombes, pumshc^s of evil 
and protectors of the goesd, and who have secured the grace of Sri Marti 
NarSyana. met in conclave in SavithSna, sent for the Kurimba Seni^ 
of NavilOr in Chaugaum, and with their consent made a grant to God 
Senig££vara for various services (igabboga, rangabhoga, chaitrapavitra). 
Its details are: 

Lines 41-45. On the occasion of the summer solstice on Sunday, the 
eleventh day of the dark fortnight of Pushya of KiJayukti, the twdfth y»r 
of the Ksdamba Vibyek^i's reign commencing in KaLyuga 4288, ell the 
mahijanas granted free from imposts, a piece of land to the west of the 
road to Unukel and south of &} Brahmirgapuri, and eight mattars, and a 
construction for school measuring tv^enty-six hands long and twenty- 
one hands broad, within the precincts of the temple. 

To describe the tribe of these Kuriba Senigas : 

Line 46. Bom, in a mother who was a Kuribiti by caste, of basket 
makers, these Kuriba Senigos came to be known in the world by the name 
of Ncremama (he ?) fvaras. 

Lines 47-48. All over the world these Kuriba Senigas of that noble race 
baxe restored Siva temples in all thrir details; they have contemplated 
charity and the sacred creed of Siva always; they have shone by the 
adoption of the celebrated conventions. 

Lines 49-50. Why describe all this with the flourish of longuiige and the 
sciences? How famous in the world are these Kuriba Senigas of the 
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pure Nflvilflr family who Hll enemies with bravery and ikill and who 
surpass Bhrigu ? 

Line 5 L AH Ui«fi Kuiiba Senigas of NavilQr chiefly, ami other 
people of Chaugaiim came of their own accord and gave away to the God 
whatever they could give with a generous hand^ 

Line 52* These Kuriha Semgas of Navililr are the refuge of the needy, 
and they roh enemies of all their pride. 

Lines 5J-55, To thoac who protect this grant will easily accrue wealth 
and happiness, hut those who destroy it descend to hell* 

Usual imprecations* 
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Abhira, 118, 322. 

Ablur, 253. 

Acftarya (Mr, Q, V.), Curator, 
Prince of Wales' Museum, 
Bombay, 3S2. 

Acbugi ]{, Siiifta chief, 191, 192 
n.2, 

Adam's Bridge, 160 n, 
^dttyvarmma, 56,60 
Adiir, 84. 

Advaitins, 297. 

Afghanistan, 280,2S3. 
A^ajanlmmatl, 167, 

Agama, 297. 

Agamas, 298, 

Ag3ij,2]3. 

Ahavamalla, Western Cha- 
lukya King, 95, I (4, 

Ahava Malla, Kalachurya King, 
142. 

Ahichchatta, 8 n. 1,17,2S8, 
Aihole Inscription, 56, GI. 62, 
63,6511. 1. 

Aiyer (Mr, K. V. T.). 183 n. I, 
Ajitaialru, 3. 

Ajavarmina 56,57, 60, 61, 69, 
70,225, 

Aiavarmmarasa, 23Z 
Ajiadl, 100. 

Aijhitabhattafika Mahadevi, 
daughter of the Ktng of 
Kuntala, 26. * 

Ajiibad-Sirsi Plates, 48,70, 


Akkldevi, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107,170,275. 

Akkidvara, God of Sundi, 106, 
Allahabad Piltar Inscription, 6. 
Ajaklpura, 

Ajam-piira, f 19 - 
Aleya-Hajja, 149 . 

Alla-ud-Dln, Delhi Sultan, 156, 
I5S. 

Alupas,75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 105. 

147, 150, 151, 183, 247. 
Ainpa Records, 81. 

Ajuva Family, 

Alvas, 150. See Alupas. 

Ajuva SankayC'-Nayaka, 150. 
Amara Ocean (VVestern 
Ocean), 16, 322. 

Amarlvaii, 288, 

Amma 1,8& 

Amugbavarsha 1,83, 273. 
Aiianda Jlnavritindra, 7, 
Anahilwada Chalukyas, VII, 
184. 

Anandur, 289. 

Ananga Mangaraju, 242 n. 1. 
Anantapala Dafjdanayaka, 123, 
124, 125,18a ’ 

Anatit3pa]a,SillIiara King, 196, 
Aadaba|igatta«Durga,I40, 282. 
Andarai, 6. 

Andasura, 139. 

Andhrabhrityas 6,309. 
Andhras, & 
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Atidhra tounlry, \ 18, 321. 
Snekere, 146 n. 3^ 

Ahga-SEnga, 82. 

Anjaneya, 107. 
Ankadeva-Nayaka, 152. 
Antaka, 149. 

Appayika, 61 n. 3, 65 n- 3* 
Arabia, 160 n. 2, 212, 280,283, 
284. 

Arateivar, 109; 

Arhat SrutaviiMaticolii, 63. _ 
Arikesari, Northern Silahara 
King, 173, 174. 

Aijuna, 41, 168, 236. 

Arjuna Ratha, 307. 

Araibldl Inscription, 107. 
Arsikere, Taluqiiaof the Sias- 
sati Districl, Inscription in, 
2B4. 

Aryans, 9,249. 

Aryan Races, 248. 

Aryya, 321, 

Aryavarta, VH, 

Ashtha, 299. 

Asbwapatl, 31. 

A^oka, 4,5,63. 

ASokati period, 379. 
Aivamidha, 6,17. 

Alvina (Krishna), 251. 

A 111 a rva-Veda. 293. 
Atliidhavaja, 252. 

Atkur Inscription. 86. 

Atreya Qotra, 40,^ 
Aacityavicaracarca, 20. 

AvtnTta, Qanga King, 54, 57, 
58, 59, 68,69. 

Avanti, 118. 

Ayyavarmma (Kadamba), 85. 
AyyaQa, 95. 

Bachaia-ilevUPandya Princess. 
127. 

Bachayya, 99. 


Badami, 51,64. 

Badarnl Caves, 315. 

Badimi, Western Chaliikyas 
of. 78. 

Bigenad Seventy, 36. 

Bagora,200. 

Bahlmani Sultans, 213. 

Bahudlianya, 206, 384. 

Baicharasa, 239. 

Bala-devayya, dandanayaka, 

122 . 

Balagara-gatfa, 115, 116. 

Balarlma-deva, 242 n, 1, 

Balarar, 115, 

Balghat plates, 26. 

Baligrama (Belagami), 120. 

Balindrakula, 227. 

Ballalall, t4l. 142,202,239. 

Ballajalll, 161,212, 234 n. 1. 

Ballaja-deva, 146, 160. 

Ballavarasa, 230. 

Bamma, Kalachurya Dar^dana- 
yaka, 144. 

Bammala-devi, 133. 

Bamma^na, 139, 

Bamma rasa, 99, 234, 236,293. 

Bamtiiarasa KumaramaQdaUka, 
13a 

Baija, King, 15. 

Baga, poet, 65 n. 1. 

Basavali, 150. 

Banavasi, Vlll. 4, 5, 6,25 n. 1, 
33 n. 3, 38,45.47.56,57,60. 
62,66,75,76, 77,79,80, 81, 
82.83,84, 85,86,87,88,89, 
93, 96, 98,99, 100, 103. 107, 
109. 113, U4, 116. 117, 118, 
119, 120. 121, 123, 124,125, 
126, 128,132, 133, 137, 138, 
141. 142, 151, 153, 134, 157, 
163, 184, 225, 228, 229, 230. 
233, 235,237,255,256.272, 
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282, 388,30J, 322, 378 n. 4, 
382,392. 

BatiavasJ-G^lsniba, 86. 
Banavasi Kadambas, 15-^73,85* 
167, 163 n. 3, 380. 386. 
BanavasI record of Kirtti- 
varmtna, 98^ 102, 104 n, 4. 
BanavasI MadhukKvara, )l2t 
294. 

Banavasi-nad. See Banavasi. 
Bancharasa-deva, 233. 

Banavasi pura. See Banavasi. 
Banavasi Province. See Baoa- 
vast. 

Banavasi Thirty-two Thou¬ 
sand, 38. 

Banavasi Twelve Thousand, 
81, 83. 84. 86, 87, 88, 89, 94, 
95,97, 99, 105, 108.109. U3, 
114, tie, 117, 118 . 120. 122 , 
123, 124. 12S. 126. 138, 131, 
133, 138. 140, 141.142. 146, 
147, 156, 159, 229, 230, 235, 
237, 263, 265, 323. 
Baniivasi-Verggade, 123, 
Banda^ike, 235. 

Banda^lkc, Tirtha of, 85. 
Bandhavapura, 235, 297,298^ 
Bangl]a, 185,283. 
Bangara-Bappa, 135 n, 3. 
Banka-Nayaka Mahltnaoda- 
l^vara, 143. 

Bankapur.33.84.132,133,196, 
230, 231,298. 

Bankapur Inscription of Harl- 
kisari, 230,251. 
Bahkcyarasa, 33, 84, 87,223. 
Bahkiivara, 312. 
Bankl-Balaritat 227. 
Bappa-diva, 6, 
Barmma-devarasa, 122, 
Barnett (Dr. L. D.), 267 n, 11. 


Basappa, 192. 

Basava, 131, 253, 254. 

Basavallt Thousand, 122. 
Basavaii, t50. 
Basavalya-Nayaka, 143. 

Baudha, 296. 

Bayalnad, 219, 221, 222, 223, 
323, 

Bayalnad Kadambas, 219-223, 
323. 

Bedas, US. 

BeejaiViJaya), 159. 
Beejanaggar iVijayanagara), 
159. 

BelagamS, IX. 79,96. 98, 100. 
109, U4, 115, U6, H7,121. 
141 n* li 167, 169 233, 252, 
256. m 288.291.294.297, 
299, 

Belaglml Agrahlra, 129, 288, 
291. 

Betagavatti, 118. 

Be] a grama, 151. 

BejaigatnL See Belagimi. 
Bejavadl, 155. 

Bejgalt Three Hundred, 83. 
Beigaum, 193, 385. 

Belgaum inscription of the 
Ratta chieftain Kartavlrya. 
diva, 284,286. 

Belligave, 2B8. See Belagimi, 
Bilupura. 134. 

Belur, 38, 195. 227. 228. 233, 
323. 

BcJur Kadambas, 224-228, 381, 
385, 386. 

Selur, Hoysala temple at, 37S» 
Beluvage Mara-Gavtida, 150. 
Beivoia Three Hundred, 86, 

i22. 

Bengerl (Mr, G.),X. 
Bengimapdala, 97. 
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BfionahaUf, 38, 39,41, 43,53. 
54. 

Betipegudda, 38. 

Be^ipOr plates, 44,33, 54. 
Betalbatim, Salsette, 317, 
Bettaiir, 143. 

Beyama-SIhatji, 143. 
Biiadrababu, Jaina Preceptof. 
3.21911,2 

Bhairava (Betal). 109.317. 
Bhalrava-Qudda, 38. 
Bhagavatajitanl. 54. 
Bfiaglratha,;19,20, 2l. 23. 23 . 

2e. 27. 382, 

BhandarkartDr.), 257. 
Bhanavapura, 252. 

Bhanu^aktl, 52, 
Bhan[jvanTinia,49. 

Bharata, 31, 119, 297. 
Bharatav'arsftj, 321. 

Bliisliya, 300. 

Bhat{era>’Poaavar Agra h Ira, 
292 

Bhavyarija, 193. 

BherufidagatG, 116, 

Blierupda Pillar. 115, 270.;278. 
Bherund^vara Pillar. See Blie- 
ruijda Pillar. 

Bhilhat^a, 118. 

Bhilfa-BhanimaijdanSyaka, 143. 

Bhima, 148. 227. 

BiiTmarasa, 96. 113, 

Bhltna Rathas. 308, 

Bhisma, 23S. 

Bhogavaii-pura. 288, 

Bhogayya, 125. 

Bhugivartnrna, 54,56, 57, 59, 
61-63,66,69,70. 

Bhoja. 19, 9f7, 98. 

Bhola. pries!, 252 
Bhujaga, 2l9n.2 
Bhujagendra-anvaya, 247. 


Shuvanalkamalla, Ciialukya 
King, 118. na 

Bh a V a n a Ika ma lla-Pa I tava-Pe r- 

manadi Vi'shi7[]v.\rdhaiia (?1 
Vljayadltya, 267. 
Bhiivikrama, 57. 

BhBvikrataa. Ganga Kirtg, 82, 
Bichabarasl, 253, 

Blchagauijd.!, 226,380. 
Bicheaeger (Vijayanagara),l63 
n, 3. 

Bijapur District, 382. 

Bijjala. 115,137, 130, 141.144, 
253,259, 275. 

Bijjafa-devi, 189. 

Btjjaoa-deva, 138. 

Bijjara^eva Nayaka, 293. 
Bikki, 135 n. 4. 

Bilal Dew, 158. SeoBaltalalll. 
B:Jha(ja, I2l. 122, 123,'ISI, 
182, 183. 

Olilama, Yadava King, 145. 
Billaya, 133. 

Bimbislra, 3, 

Blnavana, 149. 

Bira-Bayalnad, 223. 

Biraur. See BirQr. 

Bireya-diva, 150. 

Bl rQr, 29,37,38,39,4 M46,147, 
Birusa, 15a 

Birtiga or BiltKdIva, 133.134. 

255. See Vishi^uvardhana. 
Bodayya, 95. 

Bombay, 173 n, 4. 

Bombay Museum. 203, 

Boka, 278. 

Bommajl, 242 n. L 
Boppa.e. 135,238. 

Boppa-deva, 239. 

Boppa^eva, Kadamba Kine 
297. ® 

Boppana, 129. 
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Boppana (Tadtrapala), 277. 
Bopparasa, 236,2r7. 

Borugaon. 242 n. l> 

Brahma, 227. 

Brahmanii, 31,95,107. 
Brahma-BhDpala, 239. 

Bralmvan faith, 42. 
Brahma-Jinalayatr, It), 294. 
Brahma-Kshatriya MatHr-vam- 
ia, 87, 

Brahman scholars. 111. 

Briggs (Mr.), 160 n. 4.212 
Brighu, 299. 

Brihatkaihakoia, 219 n. 2. 
Bruce-Foofe, 248. 

BQdapadi, 221, 222. 

Buddha, 5,63,255,297. 
Buddhism, 297. 

Buddhist Monasteries, 63. 
Buddlia Jatis, 184. 

Buddikote in Bettnatii'ale Ta- 
luqua, Kolar District, 222, 
Budhyankura, 6> 

Cadamba.lOn. t.See Kadamba. 
Calcutta. 383,384. 
CaUcul,2l6. 

Callali, 135, 

Camapoto, 210. 

Canara, 160 ti. 4,211 n. 1. 
Cabo de Rama in Saisetlc, 
Goa, 160 n, 4, 

Carnatic, 158,160,214, 

Ceylon. 174, 248. 
Chigi-Bayaliiad, 223. 
Chagi-Mahara|a or Citaginfi- 
pala. 226, 227. 

Chaitra or Festival of Spring, 
251.296, 

Chalukya Architecture, 304. 

306, 308,309. 

Chalukya Army, 98, 
Chaliikya-Bhlma If, 86, 


Chalukya chieftains, VII. 
Chalukya. Chalukyas, Chalukya 
Emperors, Chalukya Empire, 
Chalukya Oovemois, Chalu¬ 
kya, records, etc.. 19, 33, 51, 
52,36,57,58.60, 61, 63,64. 
70,75,76,78.79, 80.81,86. 
88. 89. 93. 93,96,97.98. 102, 
103 , no. 111.113, 115, lie. 

117, 119.121,124. 125. 127, 
137, 144. 145, 154, 156, 157, 
167. lai. 182, 183, 190, 191, 
192, 194, 196, 201 n. 3.227, 
230, 234,256, 265, 304, 305, 
506, 307,308, 309 n. 3. 315, 
380, 381 n. 3. 

CliaSukyas, Eastern. 86. 
Chalukya Era, 188, 316. 
Chalukya jayastmha, 302. 
Chalukya Partisans, 144. 
Chalukya Power, 65, 88. 94, 
137,194,196 

Chalukya Styie, X, 303, 304, 
305. 

Chalukya Troops, 80. 

Chama, 226. 

Chama-deva, 127. 

Cliamutjda Raya, 95= 115, 116, 
117. 

Cha^jakya, 194,299. 

Chanda, 283. 

Cfaandas, 181. 

Chandadat^da, 33,42, 47, 
Cliaitdda, 1^. 

Chaijde^vara, 101. 

Chandgad, 169 n. 1. 

Chandor, 168. 169. 214,216, 
385. 

Charvga-devayya, 123. 
Changijva King, 238. 
Chandrachddaniaoi, 302. 
ChanUraditya, 168. 
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Chandragiri, 252. 
Chandragupta Maurya, 3. 
Chandra Gupta II, 21, 26,27. 
Chandragutti, 152. 
Chandraraja, 302. 
Chandratikha or Cbandola* 
devj. 277, 

Ckandrapura, 168, 169, 171, 
174, 184, 185, 211, 213, 214, 
256, 269. 

Ctiandra Sekara, 242 n, 1. 
Ctiandravsrmma, Kadamba 
Prince,224, 225, 
Chatu-divi, 6. 

Chatta or Cha^uga or Kunda- 
ma or Kundaraja or Kataka- 
dagova, 88,89,93.95,96,97, 
99,100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 
173,196, 

Chattala or Chatlaya-deva, 
100. 114, 173, 174, 176. 
Chattala-devi, 189, 199. 

Cbalta, Cbalukya King, 94, 
Chaitiga-deva, 83, 

Ciiaturakavi, 302. 

Chaturbhujn, 163, 170. 
Chaturnjukhadeva, 101. 
Ctianga^evappaya, 123, 
Cbautb Kings, 138. 

Chavugda li, 62 n, 3. 
Chavugda-Raya, 106. 
Chelladhavaja, 87, 

Chellaketana Family, 83, 84, 
85,87. 

Chcliaketana, 87. 

CheJIapatika Family, 87. 
Chcndrapur. See Chandrapur. 
Chera, 97. 

Chera King. 115, 

Chigleptit District. 297. 
Chika-Chauti, 87, 


Chikka-deva, 295. 
Chikka^Katayya, 226. 
Chikkamagadi, 296, 297, 298. 
Chikkala-divi, 227. 

China, 63 n, 2. 

Chipalona, 269, 2^. 
Chitaldroog District, 233. 
Chitrasedu. 77. 

Chitravaha, 77. 

Chitravlhana 11, Alupa King, 
77, 81,82. 

ChiitarBja 174, 174 n. 1, 175. 
Chittimayya, 106. 

Choki-deva, 104, 

Chela. 65 n. 1, 67,95,97, 106, 
263. 

Ckoja Army, 119, 

Chela Coins, 382. 

Ch6|a Empire, 182,222, ^5. 
Chela Kings, 75. 86, 95,115, 
117, 118,119, 

Chojiya, King of, 75. 

Clibias, 76^ SO. 89 n. 2, 96, 97, 
99. 102, 106, 127, 171, 181, 
182, 219, 221,222,275. 

Chula War, 97. 

Cliuju Dynasty, 4, 5. 

Cbuiu Sliavihanas, 6. 

Circars, Northern, 10 n. 1, 
Cobban, 161. 

Colvale, Barder, Goa, 256. 
Comentarias do Grande Afon¬ 
so de Albuquerque, 213. 
Coomaraswamy (Mr. A,>, 307. 
Cousens (Mr. H,), 304. 
Cuddapah, 10 n. 1. 

Daksha, 24S. 

Dakihiga Branch of the Ea riy 
Kadanibas, 224. 

Dakshigapatha, Vll, 36, 38, 
225. 
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OlmaklrUl, 29. 

DafidanSiho Pro vara . 302,^ 
Daijdanlyaka Cha^dugi-deva, 

20i. 

Dandanayaka Ruppabhattay- 
ya. 256. 

Dantivarmma, Pallava King, 
167. 

Diraparaj.a, 240. 

Dasappa, 140. 

Daiar^ipa, King of, 118* 
Disimayya, 106. 

Oaulatabab plates, 33 n. 3, 
60 n. 3. 

Dayaslinba, 227. 

Degamve, 8,175,176, 200, 360. 

315. 

Degamve Temple, 276, 312, 

316, 378. 

Dekkan, IX. 3.4, lO, 79, 80.93. 
98. 127, 141. 142. 145, 151, 
156, 158,160.163. 169 n. 1, 
180, 181,192. 206, 207.208, 
210, 213, 248,258,303.304. 
Dekkan, King of the, 183. 
Dekkanese, 93. 

Dekkan, North.304. 

Delhi, 105 n. I, 158.212, 214, 
Delhi Muhammadans, 21 a 
Delhi Sultans, 210,215. 
Demmaff^a, 106. 

Derabhatta, Sri, 66. 
Deva-lCanta, 225. 

Devabbatasi, l67, 

Devagiri, 34, 37, 38, 158, 210 
Devagirt Inscriptions, 32, 34, 
37 , 38, 39, 45. 

Devagiri plates of Krishga- 
vartnma 1,3,247. 

Devagiri plates oI Yuvarija 
Devavarnuna, 30. 
Devanagere Taluqua, 39. 


Dcvaqiia, 128. 

Devasakti, 79. 

Devaraju Matlgitrajii, 242 ti. 1. 
Devavarmma, 30,37,39. 
Dhanur-Masa, 132. 

Dh?ir Paramaras, 98. 
Dharma-maharaia. 31. 
Dharmaraja Rathas, 308. 
Dfiarma^astras, 250, 298. 
Dharma stream, 128. 

Dharwar District, IX, 37, 84, 
86 , 100, 103 fl. 1. 

Dharwar Taluqua, 83. 
Dhorasamudra, 133. 
Digambaras, 297- 
Dikshit (Mr. K, N.l. 69. 
DinapnrlCliinappa-Raddi, 223. 
Dlpavali, 231. 
DTvakar^arnima, 77. 
Dodda-Bajlapur Grant, 57 n. 3» 


sa 

Dodda Goddavalii, Laksmi- 
devi Temple at, 313. 

Dor asamudra,154,155,159,220. 
Dosama. 293. 

Dowlatabad, 160. 

Diamila. King of, 75. 

Dratipadi Ratha, 307. 

Drivida Country. 63. 

Dravida King, 122. 

Diavidian People, 9, H- 
Dravidian Style of Architect¬ 
ure, 307. 


Dravila, 118,321. 
Durfha, 227. 
Dudharasa, 226, 227. 
Duliikas, 269. 
Dumme, Battle of, 
127, 


233 n. 


4, 


Oumini, 155. 
Durga, 316. 

Durga temple, 305. 
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DurvinTta, Ganga King, 55, 57, 
58, 66,69, 219 n. 2, 
Duryodhana, t76, 
Dvijabodhetrajam, 302. 
Dvy^hafoya, 169, 184- 
Dwara-Sanmdra, 188, Cf. DOra- 
samudra, 

Ede^Nld, 87. 

Edevolat Distrk'l, 77. 

Edevojal Vishaya, 77. 
Ekkalararasa. MabaraandalS4- 
_ vara, 139. 

Ekanta Rama, 253, 254. 
Elamvafji Temple, 273. 

Elaae Agrahara, 290. 

Elliot (Mr.), 206, 382, 333, 334, 
385. 

Elpu(juse, Forty Matiajanas ol, 
273. 

Ereyammarasa, 82, 83. 

Europe, Mediaeval, 300. 
Fergussou (Mr.), 303, 307. 
Perishta, 158, 159. 160. 2)0, 
212, 213,214. 

Ferftto (Seithor P.), 334. 
Fletcber (Colonel), 242 n. 1. 
Fleet (Dr.J. F.),5l,58, 64, l(» 
n.3,108, 116. 123, 146 ii.3, 
151, 152,153. 169 n. I, 180, 
249. 377, 383. 

Gadag Inscripliun, 151. 
Gaddeinane, 64. 

Gadyanas, 381. 

Gajaganda Six Hundred, 124. 
Gaja>Gauri, 317, 

Caja-Lakabml, 312. 

Gajapatl ^ivalinga Karayana- 
deva, 242 n. 1, 

Gagapat, 310. 

Gagda, 283. 

Gagdaradavani, 238, 


Gandda, 185. 

Ganeah Rat ha, 308, 

Gnga Coiirl, SZ 

Oanga Dominions, 219 n. 2 

224.323. 

Qanga Era, 241. 

Ganga Influence, 4Z 

Oanga Inscriptions 32, 44,54, 
57,59. 

Ganga Kings, 47,55,58. 59,66, 
88. 76, 118,241. 
Oangamagdaja, 97, 

Gangaraja, 190. 

Ganga-Pnltava Archilecture, 
37& 

Ganga-Pallava Style, 37a 
Gangas, Vii, 33 n, 3. 48, 49, 
54, 76,82, 86, 87, 224, 223. 

241.323. 

Ganga Titles, 118. 

Gangivadi. 127, 132,221. 
Oaiigavadl Ninety-six Thou- 
sand, 117, 120,133, 229. 
Oangere, lOl. 

Gangeya, 97. 

Oangeya Sahagi, 143, 156. 
Uarnda, 149,313. 

Qarud^vafa, 120. 

Gautama Gange.QS, 

GenatW, 242 n. 1, 

Gegdavaga, 149. 

Gerrabozaiu, 242 n. ]. 

GhauJs, 177 n. 1, 100 n, 1. 
Ghauts, country of the, 385. 
Ghats, Western, 66.147, 168, 
170. 

Gheatta, 185. 

Ginnalagugdi Fort, 139. 

Goa, 62 n. 3, 111,160 n. 2, 168, 
160 Ji. 1, 172, 173 n.4. 174, 
177. 185, 186, 197, 199, 201, 
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208. 209* 210* 212,213,214, 
215,233, 283, 31T. 

Ooa Coins, 3S5. 

Ooa Kadambas, VII, Vlll, 108, 
109, hi, H7, IGO. 167. 168. 
169. 175, I8i, 184, IPS. m 
192 n. 2, 194, 195, 202, 203. 
204, 210, 211,256 n, 1.385. 
386. 

Goa Kadamba Records, 8. 114. 
Goa, State of, IX. 

Goa A Velha, 185 n. 1- 
Oobblndarasa, 88. 

06davarS,98,158, 

Gogavc Village, 234, 

Oukage Fort, 107. 

Gokak Port, 107. 

Gokarga, 162, 176, 180, 199, 
269. 

Gokarga, Lord of, 19S. 
GOkaniapatidltadiva. 273. 
Golden Mountain fMerul, 192. 
Gdpakapura, 188. See Goa. 
OopakapLittaija, 179,188.211, 
213,2S3, See Goa. 

Qopmatha, 243 ci. 1, 

Gorava Kittlga, 140. 

Gorava Muni, 273. 

Ooravarasa, 135, 136. 

Ooravas, 230. 

Gove, 176, 191. 

GQvlnda, 61 n- 3, 65 n. 3. 
Gavinda HI, 81,83. 

Govinda IV, 86, 

Govinda^deva. 125. 
Gavitidara]a,.30l. 
GOvindarasa, Chalukya Offi¬ 
cial, 124. 

Covindaswami, 49. 

Greek and G^ithic Styles. 303. 
Oudlcatti Inscription, ITS. 


Gulia, 293, 

Guhaila-deva [, King of Goa, 
168, 169,317. 

Guhalla-deva tl, King of Goa, 
168 0.1,170-172,173,176,185. 
Guha][a-deva 111, King of Ooa, 
169 n, 1,188. 189. 

Guliatdev, King, 172. 

Oulbani Qrant, 20]. 

Gujarat, 20, 64,2$>1. 298. 
Gujarat, Southern, 78. 

Onlbarga, Dekkan State, 214. 
Gomprareddipura Plates, 55, 
57,58, 

Gugabbadra, jain writer, 83, 
Gunasagara, 75,77. 
Gundamarasa, Mahisamanta- 
dbipatl, 123. 

Gupta Empire, 20,21. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 20. 

Guptas, 22. 

Gupta Satnvat, 20. 

Guiger, 283. 

Gurjara Kings, 89 ti. % 

185, 269. 

Gntti, 119,159, 282. 

Gulti Fort, 138. 152. 
Hadadeyakuppa, 143. 

Hadavala Dovarigobbarasa, 
181. 

Hadmaru.Nanjangad Taluqua, 
219 n, 2. 

Haga, 381. 

Haige Five Hundred. See 
Halve Five Hundred. 
Halhayas, 76. 

Halve Five Hundred, 97, 99, 
105, 114,134, 192, 193, 195, 
323. 

Hlkara, 13J, 152. 

Halc-Belur, 224 n, I, 
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Hakbld, 38,220 n. 5,224, 
Haje-K5tc, Hangal, t30, 316, 
Haikur, 55, 

Hallihal Inscription, 100, 10L 
Haisl, B, 20. 23, 30, 36 n, 2, 45, 
47,48,49,50,52,72,133, 193, 
195,200,309,310. 315.323. 
Halasige Twelve Thousand, 
15L 

Hangal, 103, 105n, I, lOT, 108, 
109, 126, 127,128, 131, 132. 
133, 144 n. 6, 145, 147, 149, 
153. 154, 156, 159, l&l, 192. 
193. 193, 196, 199, 225,229, 
231.282.315, 316, 381, 
HItigal Five Hundred, 105,129, 
13J, 141, 146, 159, 192, 196 
n, 2,231,323. 

Hingal Kadambas, Vti, VIII, 8, 
104 m 4, 94, 103, 106, 133, 
144, 145, 160, 163, 168,184, 
192 n, 2, 194, 195 n. 6, 202. 
236,323, 385 n. 4. 

Hangaload, 195. 

Hangal Kadaitiba Coins, 
Hangal Taiuqua, 109, 

Hanuman, 130, 229, 385. 
Hanungal, 127, 128, 132, 143. 

193. See HangaL 
Hara, 256. 

Hari. 191,356. 

Ha ri-A rasa, 234. 

Hariga, Kadamba, 107. 
Harihara, Mysore State, 154, 
155. 

Harihara I, Vi|ayanagara King, 
162, 163. 

Harikesari, Kadamba King, 10, 
117, 118,229, 230. 

Harima, 223. 

Hariti, 40. 

Haritiputras, 66. 


Harivarmma, Banavasi Ka« 
datnba, 32, 47, 48, 49,50-52, 
53. 54, 69, 70, 260, 301, 
302. 

Harshavardhana, 63, '65 n. 1. 
HattikeSvara temple, 310, 
Haverj, 302, 378, 

Hayava, H6. 

Hayve, 62 n. 3. 

Hebbata, 41, 44. 

Hejjunka, chief custom’s duty 
oji .'irtides of trade, 260. 
Hemacbandra.jaina Guru, 20, 
21,169, 169 n. 1,256,277. 
Hemma, King, 131. 
Hemmeyaniyaka, 151, 

Heras, (Rev H.), S. J., IX. 20, 
214. 

Hera-Drammas, 380. 

Himmavat Mountain, 9. 
Himalaya Mountains, 229, 
Himilayan Race, 24B. 

HTnaylna School, 236. 
HIri-Giavati, 113. 
Kirehadagalil Plates, 6. 

Hire Sakuna Piates, 
Hiria-Magudi, 132 
Hlriya-Nayalca, 138. 
HUnabcbbagilu Plates. 34, 45. 
Hitteyarasa, 226, 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese PH- 
grim, 62, 63, 65 n. 1, 25& 
Hombucba, 139. 

Houna]j Taiuqua, 85. 
Hosagui]da, 156. 

Hosavur, 292. 

Hottur Inscription, 95,104,107. 
House of Mercy, Goa, 269.270. 
Hoysalas, VII, 10,38,125, 127, 
128,129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 138, 139, 141,142, 143, 
144,145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
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151, 152, 154, 155, J56, 157, 
158, 159,160, 161, 162, 179, 
190,191, m> 195, 201, m 
206, 307, 214, 220, 223, 228, 
233, 234,236,238,239, 261, 
283. 279. 312, 314, 378. 
Hoysala ArchHeciiire,304,3l3, 
314,378. 

HoysaU Creat, 145,378. 

Hoysaia Style of Arcbttecture. 

X, 303, 304. 

Htibli. 192. 

Hiinas, 21. 89 n. 2, 248. 

Ibn Batuta, 161,215, 216. 
Iconography, Kadataba, 315. 
Idugod-heggade MIdeya, 149. 
Ikeri Nayaks, 386, 
Imad-uUMulk, 160, 

ImmadT Kadamba Raya Vo- 
deya-avya, 223, 

India, 160 n. 2,163 ti. 3 ,lS 9 ti. 1 , 

' 247,321. 

India, North, 65 n. 1, 304 it. 1, 
India. South. 31.71, 307, 317. 

386; History of, Vlt. 
fadian Antiquary (The). 116. 
Indian Historical Research tns;- 
titute, St. Xavier's College* 
Bombay, 313 n, 3, 214, 34S 
n. 4, 1^6 n. 3, 317, 384, 385. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 383, 
384. 

lndra!4I,83, H8,168,185. 
Indravarmma-deva, 241, 

Indus, 20. 
tnguna Village, 53. 
Iravf-Challamma. 223. 

Ijidlge country, 172, 173 n. 4, 
' 188. 

[rivabedanga^deva, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 88, 94, 95, 168. 
Irivabedanga Satyairaya, Cha- 


lukya King, 96, 103, tl3. 
Imnguna. 154. 
lillnaiarmma, 77. 
lianarlsi Papdita, 296. 

Kapura, 129. 

Kvarabhaltopldhyaya. 290. 
Itibasas, 200, 
ittagi, 292. 

jagadaja Oangeya Saha^l, 

isa 

Jagadekamatia, Chalokya Em-' 
peror, 33 n. 3,60 n. 3. 133. 
Jaga-dlva, ^Intara King. 13S> 
Jaga-deva, 2^niindar of Tik- 
kaU, 242 n, 1. 

Jaga-devarasa, Mahlmaijdale^ 
vara, 139, 

Jaga-diva>Sahagi, 293. 
jaina Ascetics, 34,2S2 
jaina Bastis, 35,309, 311. 

Jaina Gurus, 111 n, 6, 253. 
Jaina Inscriptions, 252. 

Jaina .Majhas, 252,291. 

Jaina Paisva-diva Chaityal- 
aya, 294 

Jainas, 52, 85, 116, 249, 250, 
253, K4, 257, 297. 

Jaina Scholars, ill. 

Jaina Tirthankara, 7. 

JainUiD, 249,258. 

Jaitugi [, Vadava King, L51, 
Jajahuti-ifiintinltha, 115, 
Jakkisetti, 132: 

Jakkiabbe, 257. 

Jakktyabbe, 85; 

Jalasatnadhi, 118, 257. 
Jalla-^SIraya, 156, 

Jambudvipa, 321,322. 

Janaka King, 31. 

Java, 150,378. 

Javanai^a, 88. 
Javaneya-Nlyaka, 143. 





Javelin Banner, 87. 

Jayabbc, 99. 
jayabtiarasi, lOl. 
fayadfiavala, 252. 
Jayad-nltaranga, 120. 

JayakHi I. King of Goa, X, 
108, 109, no, HI, 121, 169, 
170, 171, 176, 177, 178, 179u 
187. 188, 197, 256, 277, 378 
381, 384. 

Jayafce^i tl, King of Cm, 133i, 
189, 190-197, 198, 301, 3ll, 
316, 383, 336. 

Jayake^i III, King of Goa. 177 ti. 

I, 198,200,202,203-205,383. 
Jayanta, 8. 

Jayanti-Madhuke^vara, 153. 
Jayapura, 221,2^ 

JayasiiTiha I, Chalukya Emper* 
or, 33 II. 3. 51. 

Jayasltfiha It, C&alukya Em¬ 
peror, 96, 97. 99, 100, 102, 
103, 104, 177. 

Jayastfhha 111, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 110,12l. 122,123,178. 
Jayasimba, Yijva-Raja, 122. 
Jedda, Sorab TaJnqtia, 79, 
Jina.253, 

Jinaaen.i, 252. 
jinendra, 34,35,49, 

Joki-diva, !04. 

Jonveau-Dubre nil (Prufesso rl, 
18, 26. 37, 38,68, 303, 378. 
junjala-di\'i, 226. 

Kabbanior Kapiri River, 220 
n. t. 

Kabbunatige, 134, 
Kadate. 221 , 222 . 

Kadabalalii, 156. 

Kadamba Architecture, 303- 
314,379. 

Kadamba Army, 128,143 n. 2. 


Kadamba Chronology, 68-72. 
Kadamba Coins, V1 It, X, 
380-386. 

Kadamba Dominions 30, 75 
106,152, 204, 250, 264, 283! 
291,297,325 n, !, 380. 
Kadamba Dynasty, Vll, Vtll, 
IX. 6, 7,9, 15, 16, 17,62, eo! 
70, 71,85, 224, 2?2;, 235, 349, 
257f Easlern, 342 n. 1; of 
Qoa, 384. 

Kadamba Era. 72. 

Kadamba Fled, 139. 

Kadamba Flowers, 9, 

Kadamba Genealogy, 232, 
Kadamba Geography, VIII. 321- 
373, 

Kadamba images, 316. 

Kadamba Inscriptions, iX, 8 
n. 1,10.41,44,45. 54. 56,72, 
T26, 129, 134, 151, 157, 158. 
171, 185. 198.199,^,262. ' 
325 n. 1. 

Kadamba Lion, VItt. 377-379. 
Kadamba Mandala, 75,76,77. 
78, 79. 81. 

Kadsmbarasa, 163, 224 225 
239. 

Kadamba ray a. See Kadamba- 
lasa. 

Kadamba Records, ID. 16 n. 3. 

17, 33 n. 3, 107, 139, 

1>8, 267. 
fCadambarl, 152 
Kadambas, ViJ, VIII, IX, ii, 7,8 
n. 1,9. 10, 11, 15, 17, 19, 20, 

23, 33 n. 3, 37, 38, 39,40,47, 

48. 49.51,52,53,54, 56. 60 
61, 62 a. 3, 63,70, 75. 76.93,’ 
102, 105, 109. 114, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 13,;, 137,138, 
139, 141, 143, i45, 146 n. 6, 
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148 , 150, 151, 152,155. 157. 
158, 159, 162, 163. 167. 168, 
170.172, 178. 180, 183. ISS. 
189. 200, 203. 207t 209, 211, 
212.215, 219.221, 225, 232. 
233, 235, 237, 240, 247.249- 
250.252. 354, 238.259.261, 
264, 275. 277, 280, 301, 309. 
310, 315. 322. 323. 377. 378, 
380. 366. 

Kadamba Seal, :17T. 

Kadamba Style of Architecture, 
X,301,303, 309, 310, 311, 

312,313.314, 

Kadamba System of Adminis¬ 
tration, 258-271, 

Kadamba Tree. 8, 10, 15, 
KadarSli. 169n. 1,193,272, 310. 
KldarOli Tliirty. 323. 

Kadavala, 221. 

Kadptiises 11,248 a 4. 

Katlur Taluqtia. 146,250. 
Kalkeya Princess, 38, 41. 
Kaikeya family, 31. 

Kailasa Motiutam, 9. 
Kailasaiiatha Temple at Kanctii- 
puram. 306, 307, 3®. 
KIkarasa, 81. 

Kakka ti. 89,93. 

Kakkala-diva II, 89. 
Kikusthavarmnia, 16, 22, 23, 
24 , 25-27, 28. 30, 32, 36, 37, 
39. 48.52,71,72, 249. 252, 
263.377. 

“Kala, Terrible Gooa^ 379. 
Kalabhras. 7& 

Kalaeimrya inscriptions, 142, 
201, 238, 

Kiilachuryas, 76, 115. 137, 138, 
139, 141, 142. 143, 144, 117, 
201, 202, 236, 237, 233. 
KaUla-devi, 236. 


Kitimukhas, 250.298. 
Kilavanga, 35. 

KalenQr, 99. 

Kllldasa. 20,21.23. 

Kalidlsayya, 106. 

Kailga Nayaka, 12% 

Kallmayya, 113. 

Kaiinga, 4, 118,240. 321. 
Kaiivi||arasa, 84, 86, 87. 

Kalladi, 89i 
Kallavaiia, 129, 296. 
Kalla-veggade, 156. 

Kalleleara Temple at Halsi, 
311. 

Kalyani. V!I, 145, 183. 
Klma-deva. Kadamba King of 
Hlogal, 143-148, 149, 150, 
157. 180. 199, 203, 206, >07, 
208.209, 2i0, 211, 212, 214. 
215. 

Klma-deva. Plijdya King, 141. 
Kamala. 313. 

Kamala-devi, Queen of Siva- 
cliitta, Kadiimba King of 
Ooa, 199,200,260.289,290, 
312 

Kamalasasana. 256. 

Kamapa^a, 301. 

Kamapati, 210 n. 1. 

KambfiSla, 321. 

Kampila, 214. 

Kat^agile-vada, 114. 
Kanakabbe-arasi, 234. 

Kagandr, 230. 

Kanara, District of North, IX. 
lO n. 1, 193. 

Kanatese Brahmans, 17, 
Kanarese Country, 11,247,272. 
Kanau], 65 n. 1. 

Kancha Gavuda, 146, 

Kanchl. See Kanctiipuram, 
Klnchlpuram, Pallava capital. 
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8 n. I, 15,33,47, 65 n. 1,80, 
182, 183, 249, 255, 306, 307. 
Kandavanjrna, 221 , 222. 233, 
Kanga, 382. 

Kaijgavarmiiia, 18, 19. 
Kannamma, 114, tl5, 315. 
Kannara 11,85, 85 n. 2, S«e 
Krishfja II, RashtrakQta King. 
tCannayya, 29, 89. 

Kantiegala, 190, 

Kannevoja, 222. 
KanUkaeharya. 167. 
KaijIbTrava, 223- 
Kapardikadvipa Lakh and a 
Quarler, 173 n, 4. (79, 180, 
I9e, 333. 

Kapli Bhnvi, Hangal, 13s n, 4. 
Knpjja^ur, 293. 

Kappcgere, Hamkl of Banava- 
si, 239, 

Kapu-Manya, 223. 

Karshata, (18. 

Karajgi (Air, S. M.). X, 

Karajgj Taluqua, 37. 

Karaifas, Chief of the, 118, 
Karanjapatra, 77. 

Karavati Cheliiveyarasf, 227. 
Kargambadu, 275. 

Kargudari, (09,126. 
Karihalasige, 18Z 
Kanjal, 184.236,277. 

Karnajaka VIJ, Vlll, 1(J, 28. 31, 
64,66.63,80, 100, 118, 158, 
160 n. 3, 167, 169 n. I, 247, 
252.254.255.261,275, 277, 
279, 280, 287, 295, 297, 299, 
300.304,309.316, 317, 321, 
380. 

Karnul Disirict, 15. 

Kartavirya, 107. 

Kirtlikeya, 16, 

Kasapayya Nlyaka, 237, 


Kaspiera. 321. 

Katya, 381. 

Kaumarya, 298. 

Kautilya, 279. 

Kavadidvtpa Lakh and a 
Quarlt-r, 173 n. 4, 174, 175, 
188, 189, 192, 19a 
Kiva-deva, Kadamba Kiitg of 
Hangai, 146, 152. 153 
I54-16I. 

Kavana, T44, 20S- 
Kavanayya, 142,143. 
Ka\^n~iAahMmyat 224,225. 
Kavert River, 32, 321. 

Kavyas, 300. 

Kikayas. 39,40. See Kaikeyas. 
Kerala, 67,80,118.222,283,321. 
Kira [as, 76. 

Keregeri, 146. 

Kerchalii, 120. 

Kisiga, 293 l 
K e^imayya, 141, 142. 

Ke^lraja, 130. 

Ketala-devl orKalala-devL 148- 
Ketai^a, 138. 

Kitarasa, Kadamba chief, 234. 
Kitlsetti, 23a 

K hadga va loki-^ri-Da n Hd u rga- 
rajadeva, 80. 

Kbanapur, 193. 

Khasa, 118. 

KbarepatanCopper-plates.lSS. 

Khedi, a4a 
Khefagrima, 23. 29. 

Kbeinmalta, toa 
Khawja Haji, 153. 

Kielhom (Doctor), 16, 44, 
Kigga, 77. 

Kikere, Mysore District, 222. 
Klkki-nad, 221, 222. 
Killdakkt-OauQda, 222. 
KiriH-deva, Hangal Kadamba, 
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ItZ, 136, 137-140, J43. 152, 
236. 

Klrttlga, 183. 

Kirtltraja. See Kirttivarmma, 
Hangal Kadamba. 
Klrttivarrama, Hangal Kadani^ 
faa, 10, 107,108, 109.110-112. 
121,126, tS4. 

Kirltivarmnia 1, Cbalukya King, 
56,60,70, 75, 291, 301,378. 
Kifu-KIgamasi, 77, 

Kisakad Seventy, 86, 102,106, 
113, 114, 192 Ji. 2.195, 275. 
Kisukal. See Kisukld Seventy. 
Kitthipura, 220 n. 1. 

Kltiur, 203, 204, 

KodalatTrtha, 101. 

Kodlya matha, 297. 

Kod Taluqua, 146. 

Kolar, 48, 

Kutala-pura, 120. 
Koili-Pallava-Nojamba, 81,82, 
Kolliyarasa, 82. 

Kombu Seven, 119. 

Kongu, 132. 

Kondangeyur, Perggada of. 85. 
Kobd^rade, 134. 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 62. See 
Konkapapura. 
Kongani-Mahadhiraja, 55. 
Kongunapura, 62 n. 3. 
Kongunda, Peaks of, 62 n. 3, 
Konkaii, IX, UO, 114, 147, 160 
n.2, 168, 173,174, 179,180. 
185,188, 191, 193, 202. 207, 
209. 210, 212,213,216,269. 
283. 

Konkan Nine Hundred, 172, 
173 ru 4, 174, 192,198, 32a 
Konkap Nine Thousand, 20). 
Konkatja,97,il4,119,189.323. 
See Konkan. 


Konkaha Chakravarti, 191. 
Konkapapura, 62 a. 3,63. 
Konkapas. See Kohkap. 

Kohkai], Northern, 196,197. 
Knfikap Rashtra. See Konkatj. 
Konkap, Southern, 62 n, 3, 1K>. 

3 IB. 

Kontakul Thirty, 192. 

Kopparn, 117. 

Kojala, King of. ua 
Kosigara Jayamalla, 84. 

Koti NIyaka, 156. 
Koiiivara-nrufasthina, 111, 
394 

Kottiga. RashtiakQta King, 89, 

9a 

Ko-viraja Rlja-f^sari-varmma, 

97. 

Krishpa 1, RashtrakOta King, 80. 
Krishna ]], Rashtrakiita King, 
84, 85, 

Krishtia lit, RashtrakQta King, 
84, 86. 

Krishna-deva, GovernoT of 
Konkan, 209. 

Krishna Iyengar (Dr, M. H), 
322. 

Krishna River, 123, 151, 19P. 
Krislipavarmma I, of Banavasi, 
3,10.29,30.31,32,36,37^0. 
45,59,69,70,71. 
Krishpavarmma 11, of Banava- 
si, 38, 39.44, 51, 53-54. 55, 
57, 58,59,60.68,69,225, 
Knshpaverna. See Kfishqa Ri- 
v€r*. 

Krishn Nalg (Ktishpa Nayaka), 
159, 160. 

Ksiiatriyas 3,236. 

Kshaya Samvaisa, 190 n. 1. 
Kubja. 16. 

KQdgere, 44,45,101. 
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Kufaiekarankara, 196. 
KuIoUunga Cti5|a-deva, East¬ 
ern Chalukya King» {83 n. I. 
Kumlradatta, 49, 25Z 
Kumara Gupta 1, 21 n. 3, 27. 
Kumara-Kirtti-deva, Mali a- 
ma^dalejvara, 133. 
Kuiaarvannma, King of Uch- 
chaiigi. 36. 44, 45, 71, 264. 
Kuniari, 214. 

Ktimblse Thousand, 84. 

Kiiipsi, 86. 

Kuhtlala-devl, 99. 

Kiindatna, 88, 99. 

Kunda-Raja, 252. 
Kundavarmniarasa, 77. 
Kundiga, 96. 

Kundangar (Prof, K. G.l, X, 
266 n. 8, 3S2. 

KunimallihaltJ, 84. 

Kuhtakajl Thirty, 323. 
KuotakulU, 192. 

Kuntala, VHI,3,4, 5,6. iS, 19. 
20,25.65 n. 1.118,239,255, 
256, 2S8. 321. 

Kuntala-desa, 321. See Kun¬ 
tala. 

Kuntala, Emperor of, 191. 
Kuntonahashalll, 192 
Kuppa(iir Agrafiara, lOS, 111, 
149, 238, 288, 292, 293, 294, 
296, 297, 302.38]- 
KuppatQr, Jalna Monastery at, 
298. 

KuppatQr Parsva-Deva-chalt- 
yataya, 111. 

Kuram Plates, 64. 

KDrchakas, 35, 280. 

Kurgod, 298. 

Kumul, lO n. I, 

Kuru, MB. 

Kushan Onus, 218, 


Kuttur, 120. 

Kuvitala (KoJar), 32,48. 
Kyasaiiflr, 84, 84 n. I, 86. 
Lachchala-cJevt, 230,278. 
Lachhavi-devi, 121, 

Ladda. 269. 283. 

Lalta, 185. 

LajQkas, 5. 

Lakshma, 119, t9],30t. 
LakshmaQa, 120, E93. 
Lakshmana-Nrlpa, 302. 
Lakshmanripa, IIS. 
Lakshtne^var Three Hundred, 
67, 83, 135 n. 4, 137, 284, 
295, m 

Lakshmf, 121,316,317. 
Lakshml-deva, 202,206,208. 
Lakshmi-deva ll, Ratta Mahl- 
matidali^vara, 2DS, 299. 
Lakshtnl-devi, 202. 
Lakshmi-Naraya^a, 242 n. 1, 
313, 3I5 l 

Lakula Slddhanta,'297, 298. 
LangaJa, 321. 

Lanka, 174, 175. 

Lanke, 233. 

Lata Kingdom, ] 18, ISO, 280. 
Latas, 180. 

Latta, 383. Set Llfa Kingdom. 
Llchchala-devi, 238,276. 
Lingayat Sect, 144,258, 

Lokade, 84 n. 3. 

Lokldltya, 83, 84. 85, 87. 
Lokayata, 297. 

Loke^vara, 256. 

Liikkundi, 145. 

Luhke, 233, 

Maabif, 158.160, !60 jj, 2. 212: 

Raja of, 160. 

Ma’bar, 160 o. 2. 

Macharasa. 2 ’4. 

Mitha y. 118. 
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Machl-raja, Governor of San- 
(ajige, 302. 

Machiyarasa, 87,88. 
Madana-lUakiit 302. 

Mldhava II, Ganga King. See 
Tadaiiglla Mldhava II. 
Madhavacharya, 11, 
MadhipattharakhaDda, 242- 
Madluikaijtja-Nayaka, 239. 
Madhukara.^a, 238. 
Madhuke^vara Temple al ba- 
navasi, 5j 378. 
Madhusudhana, 242 n. 1. 
Madimvarmma, King of Bana* 
vasi, 64-87. 

Madi-gatida, 156. 

Madras, 69,386. 

Madiimod, 172. See Miiham- 
mad, Goa meretiant. 
Magadha, 118,321. 

Magadi, 297. 

Magait, 235. 

Maliabharato, 31, 105 n. t, 280. 
Mahabhoji Sivakhada-NIgasiri 
(Sivaskanda-NagaSri), 5. 
Mahadeva, 53, 22S. 

Mahldivi, 77, 203. 
Maliadhavala, 232. 

MahakOta Inscription of Mai^ 
galena, 75, 

Mahliakshmi Temple at Kol¬ 
hapur, 176. 

Mahajige, 134, 152. 
Maharashtra, 32 L 
Mahlsabdas, 201 n, 3. 
Mahavaiisa, 5,255. 

Mahay ana School of Buddhism, 
25& 

Mahendrabhoga, 242. 
Mahendra, Nojamba King, i6T. 
Mahendra Soma Pandlta-deva, 


Guru of ^iva Monastery, 
129, 295. 

Mahendravarmtna I, PaSlava 
King, 65,306. 

Mahendravanniua 11, Patlava 
King, 65. 

Mahl^vara, 221,233. 

Mahomed Toghluk, I GO. See 
Miihamtnad bin Tugtak. 
MailalaHievi, 107, 117, 193. 
IM. 

Mailakmahadevi, 360, 

Maltreya, 63. 

Mafala-devi.Ul,291,294,206, 
381. 

Malapas, 191. 

Malaprabha River, 151,310. 
Mllava, 98,321; King of, 98, 

no, 118. 

Matavalli, 4,5. 

Malavara-marit 200. 

Malavns, 76.98, 137, 200. 383. 
Malay, 269,381. 

Malaya Country, 182. 

Malaya j a Pa^dita Deva, 296. 
Malaya s, 170. 

Maichere, 221,223. 

Maie Seven, 119.147. 

Malepas, 99,227. 

Maleya, 97. 

Malcyila, 321. See Maleyalam 
Country. 

Maleyalam Country, 284. 
Maikavu, 48,323. 

Milkhed, 80,89,98. 

Malta, 131. 

MallavatU, 254. 

Maiil-diva. 148 n, I, 149, 150, 
151,152,153, 154, 239. 
Malliklmoda Mntinatha, 120. 
Mai likar|una,H Inga 1 Kadamba, 
131, 132-134, 135, 196, 197. 
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MalJik Kafur, 158, 159, 160 
n. 4, 210, 214. 

Malwa, VII. 16, 20. 

Malwa, Paramara Kings of, 89, 
93, 

Mamaltapuram Caves, 307. 
Mammuri, ^ilahara King, 175, 
176, J80. 

Mamunindracharam, 302. 
Manar, Gulf of, 160 n. 4, 211 
n. 1. 

Alanavya-gotra, 4, 15, 40. 66. 
Mandasa Plates of Dharma 
Kbidi, 241. 

Mandasa Zaraindari, 241, 242 
Mandhala RIja. Sec Mandfia- 
trlvamima. 

Mandhatrl va rmm a, Ki n g of Ba- 
ttavasi, 361, 44-46, 47. 70.71. 
Mandovi River, 213. 

Manama ne. 82. 

Mangaierfa, Chalukya King, 56 
57, 61, 65 n. 3, 70, 75,76. 
Mangalore, VII. 

Mangundl Jncriplions, 204,305, 
Manika-devi, 206. 

Mamma^gaja, 64, 

Manjarabad, 220,224 n. 1,323. 
MafijarT, 300, 

Manneya Gbaniarasa. 232. 
Mantravadj Inscription. 273, 
MIrabbe, 101, 

Marade, 52. 

Marapa, 160 n. 3, 162, 163, 
Marcella Plates of Shasbtba- 
deva, 167, 170, 171. 

Maruti, 313, 

Masaqa, Kadatnba Governor of 
Banavasi, 128, 129, 131. 132. 
Masanayya, 129, 131. See 
Masada. 

Masavadi Hundred and For¬ 


ty, 106 

Mathura Museum, 307. 
Matrlsarit River, 35, 

Matsya Country. 225. 
MatDr^vamja, 87, 

Mattfge. 22], 222. 

Maitli, 104, See Maybravar- 
mma 11. 

Maul! Taitapa, 137, 

Matirya Empire, 4, 

Mauryas. 3, 4,255, 

Mayanalla-Uevi, 184, 184 n. 5. 
277. 

Mayidevaplijdlta, 151, 
Miyidivarasa, 141. 
Maytiraiarmma. Sec Mayura- 
varmma, 

Mayura Varnima, See Mayu- 
ravarmma. 

MayDravarmma (I), King of 
Banavasi, 7,8 ii, 1,9,10,15- 
16. 17, IS, 39, 71, 72, 140, 
232,234,235.249,322,380. 
Mayaravarmma II, Hangai Ka- 
damba, 104-105, 106, 109. 
Mayaravarmma Ill, Hangai 
Kadamba, 131, 

Medimayya, 125. 

Mecaaketa, 242 n. 1. 

Mega, 177. 

Melvatlc, 123, 1 24. 

Mercara,57,297. 

Meru Mount, 20, 21,200, 321. 
Aicniga, 107. 

Merotunga Acblrya, 184 n, 5. 
Meshanandlbhattirrika, 116 

Mijjayya, 106. 

Mimosa, 200, 298. 
MTmamsakas, 297. 

Mindalli mbiastbana, 101. 
Miragal, 230. 

Miraj, 297, 298. 
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MIrlftie, 296. 

Mogala-nid, 134. 

Mo-ho la-ch’a, 62 n. 3. 
MolakaltnBru, 36 n. 2,233. 
Mo'raes <Mr. G.J. VII, Vill. 

See Mfige^avarmma. 
MHge^avarETima, King ot Ba- 
navasi, 28,3(^5,36,37.38, 
41,42.44.45,47,43,70. 71, 
252, 310, 378. 

Mudyangeri, 118. 

Muhammad, Qoa merchant, 
172, 185. See Madumod. 
Muhammad bin Tuglak, 159. 
160,213,214. 

Mulaslhina Kerelialli, 120. 
Mutgund Inscription, 286. 
Muitag], 48,323. 

Mukkaijrja Kadatnba, 17, 223, 
288,289. 

MukkanU Kaduvetti> 8 n. 1. 
Mukkanti Pallava, 8 n. 1. 
Muiiia, 89,93,98. 

Murart Ke^ava Narasinga, Ka- 
]acburya King, 143 
MQju Country, 116. 

MOru Kings. 11& 

Muruvanahi:>a of BidlrTir, 128. 
Mushkara, 57. 

Muvadj-bidu, 145. 

Mysore, Vil, 3.4, 10 n. I, 33, 
55, 58, 146. 336: Rajas of, 
38a 

Nagadatta, 219 n- Z 
Naga descent, 30,247, 
Nlga-deva, 130,373, 
Nagakhedi. 241. 

Nlgarkhanda, 3, 235,239. 
Nagarkhanda District, 76.79. 
Nagarkhanda (Cadanibas,9,235 
-239. 

Nlgarklia^da Seventy, 85. D5, 


135, 235. 236, 237, 239, 254. 
257, 

Nagas, 3,150, 247, 
Nagati-njiplli, 234. 
Nagavarmma, 168. 
Nagavarttiniacharla, 302. 

Naga Worship, 248. 

Naiylyikas, 297. 

Nakarejvara, God of Banka- 
pur, 385, 

Nanakkasa, Pallava King, 39, 

40, 41. 

Nanda, King, 9. 

Nandagifi, 120. 

Nanda 5,3,9. 

Nandi, 214, 248, 306,308. 311. 
317. 

Nandi Mountain. 321. 
Nandikiivara-deva, iOO. 
Nanduvara Kaliga, 85, 

Nangali, 13Z 
Narakki-artaa, 87. 

Nlranayya, Perggade, 118. 
NarasitiJha, 65, 135. 
Narasimha,god,331, 
Narasimha, Hoysala King, 139. 
Narasirtiha 11,149. 

Narasiriiha llii 155, 156. 
Narasiifiha Temple, 2W. 

Narasiriihabhattopadhy- 

a y a, 290. 

Narasiitihachar (Rao Bahadur 
R.1,313. 

Narasiitihavarnima 1, Pallava 
King, 64, 306. 

Narayaiia, 313, 316, 
Narayaga*deva Temple of the 
Viivamitra gotra, MZ 
Nariyaija Manga raj, 342 fi. 1. 

Nariyana^nrmma, 66 . 

Narbada River, 65 n. I, 109 n. 
1,215. 
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NaregaJ Inscriptions of Per- 
madi J, tD6, 

Narendra, 193, 194* 

Narcndra Inscrtplions. 174.175, 
176, lei. 193. 

Narendrascna. Vafcataka King, 
26, 27. 

Nariyaligc Forty, 113. 

/VatoArns, 300. 

Nawab Djcmal-uddin (Jamal- 
ud-din of Honavar). 215. 
Nepal, 20 . 

Nepija, 321, 

Nerilige village, 291 
Nidagundi, 83. 

J4idiigugdage Twelve, 231, 
Nidugupdi Inscription, 230. 
Nigalahka-malla, 154,238* 
Nikitin, Russian Traveller, 163 
n. 3* 

Nitakagflia, 49. 

NilambQr Inscriptions, 47, 48; 
49. 

Nlralgi Inscription, 109. 
Nirgrantha Sect, 35. 

NTrilj Agraliarn, 230. 
Ntssahayakavl, 302, 
Niti-maharaja, BeJtirKadamba, 
225, 226, 273, 380, 
Nojanibadhlrlja, 171. 

Nqlainba Kings, 171,183. 
Nojambarldltya, 82. 
Nolamba-Sindavadi, U 9 . 
Nolambavadi, Ilil t27. 132 
171. 

Numismatics, Kadamba, 380- 
386. 

Numismatics, South India, 386 . 
Nyaya. 200,250,298, 

Orlem goem, 185 ri. I. 

Orlini, 316 
Pida-khandika, 250. 


Padmalaya Family, 157, 
Padmanobha. Vaishnava Brah¬ 
man, 263,381. 

Padmanablia. Zamindar of Ti- 
kkali, 242 n. I. 

Padmanabhayya, Dandanaya- 
ka. 123. 

PadmanandJ-siddhanti^ha- 
kravarttl. in, 112,294. 
Padumnla-devi, 238. 

Paithan Grant, 151. 

PakuvadI, 227. 

Palalgiinde Thirty, 192. 
Palasige, 193. See Halsi. 
Palasige Twelve Thousand, 
133, 189, 192, 195, 196, 198, 
201,265. 

Palasika, 25 n. 1,47,43,49. 71, 
72, 133. See Halsi. 

PalJava Coins, 377, 382, 

Pallava Inscriptions, 8 n. 1 , 65 . 
Paliava Kin^s, 15. 16.33, 40, 
42.47,47 n. 1.64,65. 71,82. 
171. 171 n.4 
Pallava Lion, 378. 

Pal lavas, Vll, iX, 6 ,8 n. I, 16, 
32, 33 n. 3, 39, 64. 66. 76, 
171, 183,220,248, 249,305, 
306, 309, 312, 377. 379. 380. 
Pallava Style of Architeclure, 
304,307,308,309, 

PalLivura village, 230. 

Panchaja, 93, 118. 

Piincha-linga Matlia, 297. 
Pancba-lloga Temple, 299. 

Patlchamahlraya, Chula Gene¬ 
ral, 97, 

Pancha-vl 3 iiaya,or Panch-ipl- 
tra-Vishaya, 240, 241 . 
PaRcliaviahayadhlpatis, 240. 
Panchavishayas, 240 . 

Pandavas, 105 n. l, 176.297. 
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Patidlat, 283. 

Pj^nilinsd Of Hadlnatl, 219 o- 2. 


Pandv, 185. 

Paodya Kings of Madura. 67, 
75,76, 80, 89 n. 2, 221.228, 


L I 

Pandya Kings of Uchhangi, 
127, 141, 157. 180. 1911 199* 
207, m 234. 

PSgdya-Nlyaka, 221. 

Panvnt, 299. 

PaniiiTya, 293, 

Panjitn Platos of Jayakrai I, 
171. 

Panungal. 195. See Hangal. 

Panungal Five Hundred, 105, 
109,231, 265, Sec Hangal 
Five Hundred. 

paronra^iVifl 
Jaiiainsa, 302. 

parartiara Kings of Mnlwa, VII, 


98. 

paravaravarmina I, Palla- 
va King, 64, , 

Paranpti. 64. See blri-Towa. 
para^u Rama. 107. 

Pariyata, 64. 

Parodi, River of. 171. 
Pirttha, 228, 
pataliputra. 5. 

Patafijali, 193. 298. 

Pamak (Mr. K. B.). 249. 
Patfadakai, 305,307. 
patiamajl-devt, 202,203. 


45. 

Pattl-Pomburchcha.pura fHo- 
incha), 189, 

PavUra Festival, 296. 


Peitun, 158. 

Pelmadi village, 53. 

Pc;}arai, 82 

Peretra($en!iorBragati2a),l72. 


Perm! See Permadi, 

Permidi, Sinda Chief, 111,119, 
133/134,196. 197,198. 
PcTinadi-deva, 181, 198. 190, 
200/201. 

Perma-Jagadekamalla 11, Cha- 
lukya Emperor. 134 
permadi, Sarttira King,^I29^ 
Pertnmadi^leva. See Permadi. 
Pernem (Goa), Viscount of. 
385. 

Persia. 280, 283. 

Pettaiji Satyiiika. 6&. 
PhamrajavaiTisa, 247. 

Pindianna, 269, 283, 
niar Convent, Ooa, 213. 

PlliaJ (Diwan Bahadur L. D. 

Swamikanou), 69. 
PingalKvara, iOl. 

Pliny, 6, 

Pogilli Maharaja, 79. 
polalgunde Thirty, 193, 323, 
Pombuchcha. See Patti-Pom 
burchcha-pura. 

Posavoialu, 221,222,223, 
Pounnata, 219 n. 2. See Pun* 
iiata. 

poysala, 133. 191, 1961 See 
Hoysaja. 

Prablia BBuddha-Bhalara, 256. 
Pfabhakara^armma. 79, 
Prabiiandhaciatoinanl, 1S4 n. 5, 
187. 

Prabhavatl, Queen of Mtlge- 
savarmma, 31. 

prabhavatl Gupta, Sri, 21,22, 
26. 27. 

Prad^ika, 5. 

Prakrit Records. 6. 
pratiamSSvara Tern pic at Ta- 
lagunda, 250. 
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Pravara, 250. 

Prehara (Tungabhacirl), 32Z 
Preinara Coutilry (Malwa), 16- 
Pritim, 23. 

Prithivisena [, Vaka(aka King, 

m, 26. 

Ptolemy, 6. 319 n, 2. 

Puligeje Three Hundred, 8J, 
!22, 137. See Lakshm^var 
Three Htindrc'd. 

PuUkesi 1, Chalukya King. VIJ, 
33,51. 

Pulike^i II, Chalukya King, 55, 
56,57,58, 60, 61, 62 n. 3,63, 
64, 65, 66. 69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 
78,79,168,306. 

Pulleya-bayai, 116. 
Pulleya-Nlyaka, 138. 

Pnnaad, 219 n. 2.See Punnala, 
Pnnnata Rajas, 219 n. 2. 220 

ij, 1. 

Punnala Ten Thousand. 220 
n. 1,322: 

Piinnata Vishaya, 219 n. 2 
Paranas, 6,200, 250, 292; 298, 
299,300. 

l^randara-Raya, Hangal Ka- 
damha, 162^163. 

Piirjgere Three flundred, S3, 
86 . 

Pushapathi Vizayaramaraju, of 
Vijayanaiiaram, 242 n. t. 
Pushpagiri, 38. 

Pnsla, 185. 283. 

Qheat, 283. 

Queralla, 185. See Keraja. 
Rachamalla, 100. 

Radheya, 221. 

Raghu, King of BanavasI, 22 
23-24. 25, 72, 383. 

Raghunatha Jaga-deva I, Za- 
mindar of TIkkali, 242 n, L 


Raghunalha Jaga-div-a II, Za. 

mtndar of Tikkall, 242 n. l. 
Raghupartidva, 23. See Raghu. 
Rlhu. 107, 

Raja of Maabif, 212, 

Raijaditya, Chola King. 81,82 
83. 86. 

Rajagurij-deva, 104, 
RajagopaJa^deva, 242 n. 1. 
Rijakesariv'armma (Vira Ra- 
jendra-deva), ChSJa King, 
182. 

RajamaJIa, 99, 101. 

RIJarIja Ch6la, 221. 
Ra|aslm1ilivara temple, 307. 
RiJSndra, Choja Prince, 117. 
Rajindra ChoJa I, 117; 133^ 133 
n. 1. 

RSjendra ChGfa IJ, 183 n. 1. 
RajSvara temple at KIncht. 
308. 

Rajiga. 182, 183 See Kullotun- 
ga Choja-diva aitd Rajexidra 
and RiJIndra ChOla 11. 

Rijuka, officer of A^oka, 5, 
Rakkasa, 227. 

RakkliUa, Buddhist teacher, 5, 

255. 

Rama, 100, 174, 227. 
Rlma-devarasa, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 153, 154 
Rams-deva, Yadava King, 158. 
Raina-gunda, 150, 

Rlmanada’ 156. 

Ramanuja, 255, 

Ramakrishna. 242 n. 1. 
Rlmatfrtha folates, 377. 
Rmayaria,3i, ti9, 175.280. 
Rlmayya, 125. 

Rama, Cabo de, 210, 

RameSwar, ibO n. 4, 210,211. 
Rameswar. See Rarae^war. 
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Rame^vara Temple at Halsi, 
31L 

Raiiaka, title of llic Kadambas 
of Kalloga, 240. 

Raijaka Sri Bltama Khedi, 24L 

Rapara|a, 33 n. 3,51. 

Rapaslgara, 81. 

Rasappl, 87, 

Rashtrakiilas, 78, 80, 81, 84, 
85, 86, S7, 88, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
98, 167,168, 252, 265, 

Rashtravarmnia, 219 n, 2, 

Ratiha]li, 162. 

Ratnagiri District, 173 Ji. 4. 

Rattari|a, Silihara King, 174. 

Rattas, 93, 204,207,208, 209. 

RaHagiri. 79. 

Rattiga, 37. 

Ravana, 175. 

Ravi, 301, 382. 

Ravidatta, Punnafa Raja, 219 
n. 2. 

Ravinalla-Deva, 222. 

Ravi vamima. King of Banavasi, 
30, 32, 33. 42. 43, 45, 47-49, 
50, 70, 71, 252, 277, 322,323. 

Rafvi) Varma Dharma^nahl- 
ra|a, 31. 

Ravi yam marasa, Bayalnad Ka- 
damba,2l9,2a0.221. 

Ravi'Yame^vara of Kittur, 222. 

Ravlyapabliafta, 296. 

Raya, Ooa, 181. 

Raya Murari-Sovi-deva, 140. 

Raybag, 200. 

Riyadapda Coplla, 119. 

Raya-PaJjdya, Paijdya King of 
Uchchangi, 199. 

Reva, 65 n. I. 

Havana, 301. 

Rice (Mr. Lewis), 16, 39, 54, 
58, 39, 66,82.88, tl6. 163 n. 


3, 233, 248,265.278, 281 
Rig-Veda, 249. 250, 290, 293. 
Roliini, 

Royai Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Brancii, 382, 383, 384. 

Rudra, 7, 249. 

Rudrasctia ft, Vakafaka King, 
21,22, 26. 

Rudra-Siva, 248. Sec Rudra 
and ^iva. 

Riipavatara, 250. 

298. 

Sabdak^trat 250. 

Sadaao.Goa mlnisteir, 185,186, 
270. 

Sagara, 19. 

Sagar bobli, 157. 

Sagar Taluqua, 64, 152, 157, 
159, 

Sahadeva, tCM. 

Sahadeva Rathas, 308. 
Sahajakbvi. 302. 

SahalatavT village, 4. 

Sihagi, General, 146, 

Sahya motintains, 66, 193. Sec 
Sahyadri mountains. 

Salty adri niotintains, 66. 

Saint Martin (Mens.), 62 n. 3. 
aiva Tri^ulas, 308. 
aivlsm, 248, 250, 258. 
Soltro(d>’a/m, 298. 

^akas, 248. 

feakliicliaremdra-Dhva]a, 229. 
Saklashpur, 224 n. 1. 

^akara, 162. 

Sala, 145 n. 3.378, 

Saitpayya, 125. 

SailyBr, lOO. 

Sajuva Tikkama, 154, 
Saiuvoge, 77. 

Salsctte, near Bombay, 168, 
173 a. 4, 193. 
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Sama-vedot 250,293. 
Samantadurga. 163. 
Samliaihdnad, 227, 

Sampagadi, 193. 

Sampakara.^a, 238 , 

Samudra Gupta, IX, 6, 16, 71, 
Sangama Dynasty of Vljaya- 
nagara, 163, 163 n. 3.223. 
Sangam^var, 269,283. 
Safjgatnejvara Temple, 306, 
306,307. 

Sangoji Plates, 52, 69. 
Sankama, Kalachurya King, 
140. 142, 239. 

Sankama-deva. See Sankama. 
Sankama-dcva, Kadamba 
Prince, 142, 163 n. 
ankara, 114,299. 
ankaragaQda, 83,84. 
ankara Nayana, 234. 
ankara Samanta, 297. 
Sdftkhya, 200, 293, 

SSnkhyas, 297. 

Santalige Thousand, 96, 97, 
98. 99. 113, IH, 120, 123, 
124, 126, 129, 131, 138, 139, 
265. 

Slntale-devi, 136. 

Siintaraa, 85,86. 97, 139, 147. 

ISO. 189, 201, 238. 
Santayya-deva, 108. 

^antlnatha. jaina Poet, M9. 
301, 302. 

^ntivarnima, King of Banava- 
si, 10.28-29,30, 36. 37, 38. 
39, 42, 45, 52, 71, 72.250 
264,314. 

^Intlvarmma, Pallava King, 41. 
Santlvarmma |], Hangal Ka¬ 
damba, 101. 108-109, 126, 
267, 

SaplakGttja, 383,384. 


Saptanatrakas, 214. 

Sarada, Goddess, 121. 

Sarasvafl-mukfia-makara, 119, 
302. 

SarasvatibUshatiiit 198,301. 
Sareya-BliaTrava-NEyaka, ^In- 
tara Chief of Kirkaja, 150. 
SarvadhSri, 385. 

SarvL^vara Paijdita, 299. 

Sasati District,e. Salsette, in 
^ the Koiikag, 209. 

,^'astras, 288,289. 

3itakari?ijis, 56, 249. Z70. Sec 
Satavalianas. 

Satavihanas, 4,6. 

Satara, 382. 

Sattcnhajli, Kod Taluqua, 146. 
$atthiga-n|fpa, 227, 

Sattigala Plain, 101. 
Satya-pataka, 23& 

Satyairaya, 100, 134,230,23]. 
Satya^raya-divat ruler of San- 
tajjge, 99. 

Satyaiiraya Kangagivarmma- 
Pennmanadi-BQitga, Ganga 
Prince, 86. 

Saurashtra, 20, 118, 176, 269, 
235, 321, 

5a want wadi State, 173 n. 4. 
Sayar, a tax, 120. 

Sinapali, 16. 

Senavarisa, 84, 85, 113, 247, 
Sindrakas, 52, 54, 76, 78,79, 
247. 

Sendraka-Vishaya, 53. 

Sesha, 247. 

Seugchandra II, Yldava Prince, 
183. 

Seweli (MrO, 163 n. 3. 

Seylla, 177. 

Shadanana, 16,194. 

Shagmukha, 107. 
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Shashtha-diva 1, Ooa Kadam- 
ba, X. 168. 

Shashtha-diiva lt^Goa Kadam- 
ba, H4. 173-178, 179, ISO, 
378. 

Shashtha-devalUfQoa Kadam- 
ba, 208-209,210.384. 

ShIkarpuT Taluqita, 66,114. 

Shikarpur Ensctiption, 302. 

Shimoga Plates, 44, 44 ti. 5, 
45, 46. 

Shimoga Taluqua, 162, 163. 

Shivapur. 269, 283. 

Sldatii In Edenid, 152. 

Slddanwajll, 112. 

Siddhanta, 297. 

Siddhe^vara Temple, 289. 

Sidhlpur, 4. 

Sihalla, 185. 

Sikkltu, 10 Ji, 1. 

Siladitya, 65, 65 n. 1,66. 

^Habaras, 99. 168, 173, 174, 
175, 1S3, 196. 197. 

SUahara Cotiatry, 188; Nor¬ 
thern, 174, 17611.4,179.199; 
Southern, 172, 173 n. 4, 174. 

Slmbnalla, 177. See Ceylon. 

Siihha. L94 

Sithhala, 175. See Ceylon. 

Sirhhapa-deva, 152. See Slh- 
ghaqa 11. 

Simha-Nlyaka, 152. 

Simhavarmnia, King of Bana* 
vasi, 43, 53. 

Sindabur, 215. See Chandra¬ 
pur and Chatidor. 

Sindas, 63 n. 3, 133. 134, 200, 
247. 

Sin gaiiadeva rasa Mahlmag- 

dal^vara, 114. 

Singarasa, 193. 

Smgavarmma, 219 n. 2. 


Singhana fl, Vadava King. 

151, 152,207, 209,281. 

Singi, 119. 

Sirtya-devt, Pagdya Princess* 
109,126. 

Sirsi. 49. 53. 69, 156, 157. 
^ifu-Togda, 64, 

Siruran, 22S. 

Si^oa {phallusl, 249. 

5lva, 6,7,8. 9, 106, 198. 225. 
227,229,233, 235, 248, 249. 
252, 253, 254, 306, 310, 385. 
^{vachltta, Goa Kadamba, 108, 
196-202, 260, 301. 302, 383, 
364. 

Sivachitta-Chattaya-deva, 203. 

See Shashttia-deva 111. 
Sivactiitta-VIra Varja-d e v a, 
205. 

|ivamara Ganga King. 57. 
Sivauandavarmma, Kadnniba 
Prince, 39, 40. 

Sivaratha, 260, 

^Ivaskanda Nagasiri, 5, 
^ivaskandavarmma, Pallava 
King, 6. 

Siyaka Had a, 89. 

Skanda Gupla, 27 
Skandayamma, Punnata Rijn, 
219 n. 2. 

Skandavarmma 1, Pallava 
King, 6. 

Skandavarinma 11, Pallava 
King. 32, 40. 

Skaadtia, 382. 

Smith (.14f. Vincent), 26, 281, 
377.383. 

Srnme, 200,298. 300. 

Soma, 193. 

Soma-Bhiipa, 289. 

Soma-deva, 156,236.237. 
Somanatha, god. 129.176,236. 
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Sumanath;ilya, 116, 
Soma-vaiiifa, 40, 199. 
Some^vara, Hoysaja King, 15, 
Soineivara J, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 105, 116,117,118,119, 
121 . 

Som^vara II, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, UO, 119, 178,181,183. 
SomKvara HI, Chalukya Emp¬ 
eror, 155, 196. 

Somejvara IV, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 144, 145, 

Soml^vara Temple, 171,176. 
Somnath Temple In Saurastra, 


Soma^ekliara Sarnia, 342 n. 1. 
Sorab Taluqua, 3,49, 110, 133, 
146, 315. 


Sorab Taluqua InEcriptious, 
273, 278, 281, 290. 

Soratur, Honnall Taluqua,^ 
Sovaija, 132. 

^lideva, Kajachurya Emper¬ 


or, 139. 


Sova-deva, 206. 

Soyavamarasa, 138, 

SoyWeva, 233. 237. 238. 289, 
384. 

SQvl-devarasa, 278. 

Soyya, 144 n. 6. 

Sphatika, 322. 
iirama^as, 52. 

Sravaqa-Belgola, 3, 275. 
SreshtM, 2^. 

SrT'devi, 236. 

Srlmatavaramarl, 384. 
^rifigaraprakokika, 19 , 

^ringeri Matha, 163, 

Sripala, 228. 

Srlpallava, Paijdya King of 
Madura, 228. 

^riparvaia 15. See Sriaailam. 


irj PerniattDr, 235. 

Srlpunisha, Ganga King, 55, 
57, (18. 

Snrangam, 255, 

Srlaailam, KarnuE D 1st riel. 15. 

SrTvallabha Seninandaraja, 
Sendraka chief, 78,79. 

^rlviEcratita, Oanga King, 57. 

Smtaklrtty, 23. 

Srytam. 185, 283. 

Sthanaka Province (Thana), 
197. 

Sthanakundur, 288. See Tala- 
gunda. 

Stbaqugudha Agrahara, 17. 
See Talagunda. 

Suddikundura, 265. 

Sudi, 102, 286,296,298. 

^Qdraka, 100. 

Stikhtanker (Sastrl Bhavanl- 
shankerl, X. 

Sakumaracharita, 120,301. 

Sutida, 38Z 

^uramara, 64. 

Surappa-Nlyaka, 239. 

SQryavamia, 199. 

Sutradhari Holoja of Huvina- 
bage, 200. 

SQtradharls of the Eastern 
Coast, 379. 

Suvarnesvara Temple, 311. 

Svami-Mahasena, 66. 

Svamis of Sryyavale, 284. 

Svayambhu Somanathn Tem- 
pie, 295. 

dvetapata ascetics, 35,252. 

Swasti, 54. 

Tabard (Rev, Fr. A.M.>. 304. 

Tadanglla MIdhava 11, Ganga 
King, 54, 57,58,59,68. 

Tadda-vldi Thousand, 141. 

Tagare, 57, 59, 62; 132. 
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Taila t, Hingal Kiidamba, 103, 
104. I0&107, 100. 

Taila !1, Hangal Kndamba, 
I26-I30, 131, 137. 138n. 4, 
236, 295, 381, 

Taila II, Chalukya Emperor, 
88, 89. 93, 94,95, 9?, 109.237 
II. 5. 

Talla Itl, Chalukya Emperor, 
137, 141,296. 

Tailama, HIngaJ Kadamba, 
135-136, 137. 

Talla-Niga, 123. 

Tailapaor Tails. See Taila, 
Tail, in Arabia, 172, 

Takifichi, 4. 

Takkola, 86. 

Tala Trees, 63. 

Talagunda, 16, 17, 72, 84,010. 
Talagunda Inscription VII, 6, 
10, 15. 16, 16 n. 3, 17. 16,23, 
23.24,25, 26, 28,29, 31,52. 
96. 

Talagundi'r, 17. See Tala- 
gunda. 

Talaguppe hDbli, 157,159. 
Tatakid, 32, 48, 

Talakidu, 132, See TaUkId. 
Tamil Country, 64,222, 
Tarake^vara Temple at Han- 
gal, 145, 145. 

Tavanandi hobli, 146. 

Taylor (Rev,), 163 n. 3, 

Teluga, 97. See Telugu Coun¬ 
try, 

Teltigu Couniry, 8 n. 1, 

Teiugn MSS, in Oriental Libra¬ 
ry, Madras, 242 n. l, 

Teiugu Pailavas, S n, 1. 

Ten NId, 219 n, 2, 
Terumangata, 221, 222. 

Thana, 173,' 175. 


Thlneya, 175, See Thana. 
Thani, House of, 99. See 
Thana. 

Tikkama, Vadava General, 
152,155. 

Tikkama Deva Raya, t54u See 
Tlkkama. 

Ttppaja, arcliltect, 200, 312. 
Tipu Sultan, 224 n, 1. 

Tfnunani Tank, 223. 
Tiruttane^vara, Temple at Ti- 
ruttanl, 307. 

TiruvariyOr Monastery, 297. 
Todaka Kesavayya, 101* 
Tortigare Sixty, ID6 l 
T oya-Singeya-Dannayaka, 143. 
Toyiina-deva, 103, 104, 105. 

107, lOa See Taila (. 
Toyimarasa, 104* 

Travancore, 384. 
Tribhuvanamalla, Qoa Kadam- 
ba, 203, 205, 206-207, 384. 
Tribhuvanamalla Malli-deva- 
ra^ra, 134. See Malllkarjuna, 
Hangal Kadamba, 
Trtbhuvanamalla Pagdya.King 
of Uchchangi, 127,233. 

T ribhuvanamalla l%mldi,233. 

See Vikramaditya VI. * 
Trlkunda-pura, 67. 

Trituchana Kadamba, 8,8 n. 1, 

200 . 

Trimurtl, 249, 

Trinayana Pallava, 8n. t* 
Trinetra Pal lava, Sn. l, 109, 
221 . 

Triparvata, 8 n. I. 31,37, 38, 
69,220, 2^, 264. 

Tripura. 8,224,235,227, 
Tripurantakadevarasa, 296. 
Tughlak Dynasty, 159. 
TujuCountry, 147, SeeTutuva. 
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Tujuva, 97, 150- 
Tunga, 322: 

Tungabhadra, 118, 119, 132. 
182. 

Tangaganga family, 32. 
Turushkas, 118.280. 283,321. 
UchcJiangi,36, 127, Ul, I9lf. 

232, 233, 234 It. 1. 264. 
Uchchangi-Duig[a, 36 n. 3. See 
UchchangL 

Llchchasringi, 36,36 n, 2, See 
Uchdiangl. 

Udayaditya Ganga Permadt- 
deva, Governor of Banavasi 
120. 121, 122, 124.241,302. 
Udharc, 143, 145,282. 

Udri, 322. 

Ggrakliedi or Ugrakhediraja, 
240. 241. 

Ujqaka, 241. 

Undavalli, 308. 

Unkal Thirty, 192, 323. 
Uppinakatte, 19U 
Utsugrlroe, 192,193. 
Uttarapiirama, 63. 

Vadda or Vardha, 266 n. B. 
Vahadt Mountafn pass, 134. 
Vaijayanti (BanavasiJ. 4, 5, 28, 
31, 3^ 37.42,44,45,47, 51 
53, 54,61,69. 70,75,80,110. 
264. 

Vaikuntlia Perumal Tempte at 
Kanchipuram, 307. 

Vainateya, 148, 

Vai^eshika, 298, 

Vaishtjavaa, 255, 

Vaisht^avism, 2S8, 

Vakataka Kings, i8,2t,26. 
VakkaliTt grant. 307. 

Valabht Dynasty or Valabhi 
Kings, 65, 66, 

Vallabtia, 30. 


Vallapatam Sin-nhalla, 283. 

VaJll,22L 

Valmiki, 299. 

Vanavasi fBanavasfJ, 61, f 2 l 
322. 

Vanavasi-maijdaja. 81, I3fi 
276. 

Vanga, 75. 118,321. 
Vaijklpura, 84. See Bankapur, 
Varada,62 

Varaha-Narasiihha Temple at 
HaJsi, 312. 

Varahas, Sourh Indf.iit, 386? 

Vijayenagara, 382, 384. 
Varala, 118,331; King of, 118. 
Vardbamanayatl, 301. 
Vasumitra, im 
Vatapl, 64, Sec Badami. 

Vatsa Raja, 41, 

Vatsya Gutra. 77. 

Vatiyana, 293. 

Vddmgas, 200,293. 

Vedanta, 300, 250,297. 

Vidas, 15, 77, 168. 200, 288, 
289, 292, 298, 299. 

Veimnite, 269. 283. 

Velim, Goa, ISI. 

Vellapatam, 269. 

Vcjjiapura, 181. See VeHra. 
Vejugrame Seventy, 107, 192, 
193, 300,201,204,274. See 
Bejagimi. 

VejLigrime Thirty, 323. 

Vengi, m, !83, 321. 

Venkatejvara (Prof.), 251 . 
Vlcliapa, VIdava Da^danayaka, 

207> 209 * 

Vidyinagara, 162 n. 2 . 
Vtdyaiankara or Vijaya-§an- 
kara-Bharati-girru, 16 Z 
Vijayadhamla, 252. 
Vi|ayaditya,'chalukya Emptr- 
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Of, 306, 307. 

Vijaylditya. Karad SUanara, 

197- , . 

ViiayadUya 1, Ooa Kadamba, 
188, 189, 190, m 
Viiayaditya II. Gba Kadamba, 
160, 198. 199,202,203,301, 
See Vishijucbila- 
Vijayanagara, IX, 163, 163 n. 

3,3S2,384,386. 

Vliaya Piijdya Deya, 234. 

Vijaya^iva Mandhatrivartbina, 
4*1. See Mandhatrivarmtna. 
Viiayaskandavannma, Pallava 

King, 6. 

Vikrama, 104, 

Vikramaditya, title of Ckamu* 
nda Raya, 114, 

Vikramadttya f, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror. 55,57. 58.64. 66.67, 
77.306, 307, 

VikTamaditya 11, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 79, 306, 

Vtkramaditya V. Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 102,116. 

Vikramadltya VJ, Chalukya 
Emperor, 107,109, 110,113, 
117, 118, 122. 123, 176.180, 
181, 182, 183. 190, 191, 192 
n. 2, 193. 196, 267, 274.277. 
VIkramaditya Permidi-tleva 
170. See Vikramadltya VI, 
VIkramaditya Satiariraya, 113, 
See Vikramadltya VI. 
Vikrama Qanga, 119, 120. 
Vikranmnkadevachari 70, 118* 

121, 122, 181, 182,277. 

Vljas, 76. 

Vhiayaditya, Chalukya King, 
76,77. 79, 306, 

Vinayaditya, Hoysala King, 
228. 


Vindhya Mountains, 66, 169 
n.t. 

Vlnhuka^dathutu Family, 4. 
Viprakulaiamam, 302, 
VTra-Bananjudhara, 284. 
Vlra-Bhadra, 242 n. 1. 

Vira-Ballala JJ. Hoysala King, 
145, 146, 147,149. 151, 157. 
160, 

Vlra-Ballala lit, Hoysala King, 
156.158,159, 160 n. 3. 
Vira-Ballala IV, Hoysafa King, 
161. 

Vtra-Qanga Poysaja- D e v a. 
Title of Vtshuuvardhana, 
Hoysala King, 127. 132,195- 
See Vishquvardiiana. 
Vira-Nolamba-Deva. 119. 
Vira-Paijdya, King of Uchcha- 
ijgi. 137, 

Vlrafaiendra-Cho]a, 228. 

Vlra-fealvas, 254, 258. See Un- 
gay at Sect. 

Viraiarmma, Guru of MayQra- 
varmma, 15. 

Vira-Somanatha, 253. 
VTra-Some^vara, Hoysala 
149. 

Virata, 105, n. 1. 

Virlta, King, 106 n. 1. 
Viratakote, 105 n. 1. 
Virlianagari. 105 n. 1. 
Virllpaksha Temple, 305, 306. 
VishiKU, 198, 221, 225,229,313, 
316. 

Vshtjuchitta, Goa Kadamba, 
198-202.381,384 See Vijaya- 
dUya 11. 

Vlshijugopa, Paiiava King, 6, 
32,33.40. 

Vishijugopavarmma, Pallava 
King, 47 iJ. I, 
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Vl-hnukadachuft), 4 
VisbgukuRdiRS, Dynasty of ihe, 
377. 

Vislitfukii^difi Lion, 378,379, 
Vi^tiOttvardhana, H»>yf.aja Em¬ 
peror. 127,1 ;;8,12<i, 132,133, 
134, 133, 139, 119, 190, 194, 
193,196, 233, 234, 253. 263. 
313. 378, See BitUga or 
Bitti-deva, 

V^s)l^}tJ■■ardhana, 250, 
Vlifh^uvafnima, KadatnbaKing 
of Trlr3rv.^ta, 2^, 3J. 33. 37. 
3»,39, 40,41,42. 43,41,45. 
46,47,66,71. 

Vi^vamUharu, 2-12 ii. t, 

Vitaraya, 256. 

Vlzagapataar Platt'*. .,'1 lycven- 
dravarinma, 2U, 

Vog: J (Df.J. Ffi.L 379^ 
Vfafaklia(i4a, I S3. 

Want Grant, 80. 

\Varang;4,100, 214, 


Western Clialukya Family of 
Badami* 285. 

WurangoJ. See Waratigal. 
Yadavas lO. 144.145. l47,151, 
152. 154, 155, 156. 157, 158 
202, 206, 207, 210, 279. 
yuptr^Peda, 49, 280,290. 291 
Yaksitas, 24S. 

Yalavatfl, 3l t, 

Yapants, 252. 


YeJburga. Sindas qf, 192 n. 2, 
YeJanditr. 219 n. 2. 
^wBr.60,295,295,297. 2JS, 
yoga, 200, 

Yoga Astras, 298. 
Yutlbisthlra's Palace, 54. 
Yukfas, officers of Asoka's 
Empire, 5. 


Zangavar, 185, 283. 
Ziau^iti-Barni, 159 n. 2 , 16O ' 


tt. 2. 

Zuarini River, 185 n. l, 213, 
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